














CUTTER with the new 


‘FULL-FLO" side unloading ! 








THIS STAMP CARRIES 
A QUALITY MESSAGE 


Leaders in presenting features 
that increase efficiency and safe- 
guard quality. Dependable 
performance with maximum 
safety and sanitation. A com- 
plete line to suit every require- 
ment. Service from coast to 
coast by factory-trained experts. 


: NIMPA CONVENTION 


50 BROADWAY 


This newest “Buffalo” development is based on 
extensive research of industry requirements for 
an efficient, streamlined, all-purpose, easily oper: 
ated cutter. The machine embodies a new 
unloading princ 2 pe offering better product 
get control, and other new features providing 
or increased sanitation, easier maintenance and| 
— Among these eran design 


simpler \ 
at you will want to check . 


features 
® UNLOADING with new flat disc and contour plow. Direc! 


tional flow of the product is utilized to unload the ma 
chine completely without manual aid. 


® AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION — all bearings are meter-lubn 
cated through a central oil system, eliminating manua 
lubrication and assuring maximum service life. 


® MICRO-KNIFE COLLAR provides positive locking of knivej 
in position, permits fast, accurate, easy resetting. 


® CONTROLS centralized in one station to simplify operatios 


BOWL SCRAPER spring loaded for automatic alignment « 
all times. 


® LOCALIZED DRIVES © FULL-CIRCLE REMOVABLE APRON GUAM} 
® INTEGRAL MOTOR BASE © NON-CORROSIVE KNIFE SHAFT 
© EXTRA BROAD INWARD-TAPERED LEGS 


THE SENSATION OF THE 1952 


Write today for descriptive literature on Model 70-X. 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


BUFFALO 3, N. ¥. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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The MASTERPIECE 
with which others are compared... . 


We welcome comparison! There’s only 
one flash-fused PRAGUE POWDER—scientifically 
balanced by uniting all curing ingredients 


in each fast-dissolving crystal. 


We urge comparison! You have to try 


PRAGUE POWDER to know how fast. safe and *£ ABORATORY 
“ TESTED amc PASSED 


dependable a cure can be! 


The 


G5 BE # e e- jee For all pork curing—sausage, hams, bacon, 


picnics—use PRAGUE POWDER®, made 
f der U. S. P . 2054623, 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 2084634, 2084625 anf sbeebs. 


In Canadae—The Griffith Laboratories, Ltd. 


BATCH NO. 4 


















BASIC DISCOVERIES THAT PACED PROGRESS 








George Simon Ohm gave us the basic 
electrical formula, or “Ohm's Law.” 
The current,-l, flowing through a con- 
ductor is equal to the electromotive 
force, E, divided by the resistance, R. 









One of countless ppplications of Ohm's Law is 
found in the eledtric toaster, where heat is 
built up by increasing resistance to the current. 


PPiceacrns THE FLAVOR and cleanliness of meat 
products from packing house to consumer is one problem. 
Making them more attractive, more appealing to buyers is 


PAPERS 


for t ; 
° he both problems has contributed substantially to successful meat 


S Ye Ki Ke G merchandising. 


For 42 years KVP has specialized in producing meat pro- 


another. The discovery that properly engineered paper solves 


INDUSTRY 


tective papers . . . and adding colorful design that stimulates 
sales, wherever there is an opportunity to increase sales-effec- 


tiveness. Complete information on request. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. : 
PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN PARCHMENT 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: IN CANADA: WAXED 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED T € D 
DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA ESPANOLA, ONTARIO b) P E C | A L T R E A 

KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED " ~ 
HOUSTON, TEXAS HAMILTON, ONTARIO Pp | ain a nd P ri nted 

HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO. —— 





STURGIS, MICHIGAN —_—_— 
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Foreign spies would not be interested in the contents of this sturdy 
safe. Yet it holds some of the country’s most closely guarded secrets. 

Filed away in this safe are the precious seasoning formulas that 
keep many leading meat specialties on the high road to marketing 
success. Even within the Mayer organization these formulas maintain 
their super-secret status. No one except a member of the Mayer family 
ever sets eyes upon them. No single employee ever mixes the complete 
formulation. Their secret remains secure. 

Why do so many leading makers of meat specialties entrust their 
confidential formulas to us? Because the use of Mayer’s Ready-mixed 
Seasonings is the best way to maintain sales-making uniformity of 
product . . . from batch to batch, and from year to year. Yes, and 


“The Man You Knew" 


Mayer's ready-to-use compounds also cut costs ... by eliminating the 
uncertainty and high labor cost of mixing your own preparations. 
In addition, long years of experience have proved that Mayer's 
Ready-mixed Seasonings are always made from the world’s choicest 
spices .. . expertly refined, ground and blended . . . fully tested in 
our own biochemical laboratory. 

Let us duplicate your tried-and-tested seasoning formulas . . . or 
let us help you develop sales-making special seasonings for new 





products. Write today for complete information. 


Inquire about NEVERFAIL, the Pre-Seasoning Cure 
for hams, bacon, sausage meat and meat loaves. M AY F ig > | $ 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. ADY-MIXED 


6815 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS S iy A 7 0 > j hy G s 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


The Founder 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc. 















IN CANADA: H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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MURPHY 











Engineered Refrigeration and 
Scientifically Insulated to 
Protect Meats Longer ...for Less! 


Safe delivery of meats and meat products depend on proper 
refrigeration en route!) MURPHY REFRIGERATOR BODIES 
assure proper temperature conditions by applying 16 years of 
experience-gained “know-how” to sound, engineered construc- 
tion. MURPHY floors are built of 16 gauge galvanized steel 
welded to 10 gauge steel cross sills, sides and ends. 16 gauge 
steel framing posts are welded to 2x4 steel angles welded to 
floor cross sills. Outside panels are of 20 gauge cold rolled 
steel . . . inside lining, 22 gauge galvanized walls and ceiling 

- and 12 gauge galvanized floors with 11-inch turn-up. 
All-steel roof, all-steel doors with chrome hinges and 3-point 
locks. Top insulation efficiency provided by 4-inch thickness 


in the floor, 5” in the walls, and 6” in the roof. Your choice 
of refrigeration: ammonia or self-contained compressor with 


hold-over plates. 


Refrigerator Bodies... 


protecting the Nation's M eats 


IN TRANSIT 


Since 


Custom-built te meet every need | 


There is no refrigerated hauling requirement that can’t be met 
to your entire satisfaction with a custom-built MURPHY Body. 
Engineered refrigeration and scientific insulation are built-into 
every MURPHY Body, assure dependable and economical solu- 
tion of your particular refrigeration problem. MURPHY Bodies 


are custom-built to fit any make or model chassis. 


MURPHY BODY WORKS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 771 


WILSON, N. C. 
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Advantages are Yours 





e (Above) Installation of Peters Senior Form- 
oak i ft bh aa ee t bas rs fae r im g ng ing and Lining and Folding and Closing 

Machines at Swift and Company plant, 
packaging Swift Silverleaf lard. 


— 





As always, you can depend on Peters to help you save 
manpower, time and money on your lard and shorten- 
ing packaging line. And, as always, only Peters offers 
you advantages such as these: 





The Peters Way of Better Packaging — a coordinated produc- 





tion procedure that eliminates unnecessary, costly operations. (Above) Peters Junior Forming and Lining 
and Folding and Closing Machines in oper- 
Complete line of versatile machines — not one but a complete -ation at Marhoefer Division of Kuhner 
line of Peters carton forming and lining and folding and closing Packing Company. 
machines — from hand models to automatic high speed ma- |! = Tae 
chines... producing from 10 to over 100 cartons per minute. igi 
No matter what your needs may be, there’s a Peters machine to , —~ : 
do the job. And, Peters machines are simple in construction and BH “PI 
od! operation; require a minimum of floor space. a | pense eerie 
: ’ Un nd YVR 
Knowledge and experience — from Peters you obtain the bene- V > > eageeet 
> met fits of a half century of close cooperation with America’s leading Decne 
Body. lard and shortening packers. 
— QD rsicien service from central location — Peters Machinery Com- ' 
sole ‘ getty (Above) Close-up of Peters Senior Folding 
pany and all its facilities is only a telephone call away from you. and Closing Machine that features con- 
odies tinuous, completely automatic operation. 


To obtain these advantages, just write or call Peters. Send samples 
of your cartons for specific recommendations. This FREE Book 


can help you! 









“The Peters Way 
to Better Pack- 
aging” is an 
invaluable guide 
to fast, efficient lard 
and shortening 
packaging. Be sure 
to see it. 


*% America’s leading manu- 
facturer of forming and 
lining, folding and closing 
machines for America’s 
leading packers. 





4704 Ravenswood Ave. © Chicago 40, Ill. 
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CONDENSERS 
Shell and Tube 
Removable tube type 






















It’s the final results that count! Your products, to preserve their best 
qualities, MUST be controlled constantly at the precise temperature 
and humidity. Constant control is also vital in storage cooling and 
freezing. This means you MUST have the best reliable refrigeration 
equipment; the kind that will do the job without high original cost, 


FIN COILS expensive maintenance or mechanical failure. IT MUST BE RIGHT! 


Get the benefits of Howe’s 40 years of practical, field-proved refrig- 
eration knowledge, and their ruggedly built, trouble-free equipment. 
You save money, space, labor, time—with Howe individually engi- 





UNIT 
COOLERS 





neered installations, regardless of size. Write for free booklet, or - 
without obligation consult Howe engineers on your refrigeration § 
ACCUMULATORS, OIL problems. 


TRAPS AND RECEIVERS 
A few territories still open . . . write jor details 
about the HOWE profit-plan for new distributors. 


Hi OWE! ice MACHINE co. 


2823 Montrose Ave., Chicago 18 Cable: HIMCO, CHICAGO 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








PIPE COILS 


MODEL 6 : MULTIPLE-EFFECT o* 
10 to 20 T -* -~ 15 to 150 Tons 
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MASTROL SYSTEM 


PNEUMATIC 
oureooe 3 CONTROLS 
for Forced Hot ‘comet 

Water Heating 


SUB-MASTER 
REGULATOR - 








! 
! 
! 


: Radiator 
Valves 


! 


es ’ 2 CONT#OL BuLs \ . 
3-Way e 
FLOWRITE \ PNEUMATIC CONTROLS ee ( 
\ : ; 7 3 Packiess Valves P 
~ Available 
\ FLOWRITE Ir i 
\ Diaphragm % 


\ Valve 


AIRSTREAM 


Thermostat 
Pneumatic 


Switches 


POWERSTROKE 


ACCRITEM REGULATOR 
Compressed Air or 
FLOWRITE Water Operated 
Valve 


hig 
~ 


METAFLOW 
Valve 


Available 
Packless 


Heating and 
oning Systems 
nl Processes 


‘ * Heat Exchangers 
Jack ot Water Cooling 
All Types of Baths 

ital Hydrotherapy 





Most of your control ¢ n 
can be solved sucessfully 
of a POWERS engineer an 
Series 100 is 


application of some of | 
Pneumatic \ ’ F 
Indicating s “ail > products.Why not 
a ae of experience? TI 

Right: Seale rane . Be NES A edie: held 
Static “4 _ et baer » 

Pressure : 
Regulator 


ee 


a“ 


Series 100 
Recording / 


. THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Regulator * i Seif. / 


Established 1891+ Offices in Over 50 Cities * See Your Phone Book 
Operating 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS « 3819 N. Ashland Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
pie] te), biome). if.) ie. 
Thermostatic MEXICO, D. F. ° 
Water Mixers 


© 231 East 46th Street 
1808 West 8th Street 


* 195 Spadina Avenue 


Edificio “La National"’ 601 
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SYLVANIA CASINGS 


* », 
* * 
* * 
z 6 
. es 
fi y 
. , 
4 kL 
* Eh 
& 3 


Special attention 
to individual designs 
printed in color 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose corPoRATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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+ Only BATAVIA 
E Offers All This 


& Beauty Plus! 
ee 
my . 





The beautiful lines of a Batavia body start even before 
the drawing board. First of all, consideration is 
given your particular needs — route requirements, 
operating pal ~ seg desired interior arrangements! ALL 
these personalized requirements dictate the design of 
a Batavia body tailored to provide you with the best in 
refrigerated transportation. Of course, this means 
your Batavia body is tailored to your budget, too! 
Write for a consultation. At no obligation, let us 
prove why Batavia’s beautifully customed features 

cost less by saving more! 


i 


Only the BEST 
Goes Into 


BATAVIA 


3 AT AV i BODY COMPANY 
BATAVIA 6, ILL. 


















- make 


stainless 
Goa 
long way 


Ze 





sti 


Fi 

With a little planning you can help stretch out the 
nation’s stainless supply — and get faster delivery of tu 
stainless for. yourself! te 
ri 
Crucible will be glad to help you accomplish this. 3 


Our metallurgists and stainless fabricating specialists 
have a wealth of experience with stainless. They can 
help you select satisfactory grades and finishes more 


_— eT 


readily available than those you are now using. This 
will help ease the bottleneck on stainless and will enable 
you to get faster delivery. 


Call us today. We shall be glad to help you out. 


[CRUCIBLE] first name in special purpose steels 
52 yoors of Fire stelmaking STAINLESS STEEL 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REZISTAL STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL * ALLOY * MACHINERY © SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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Toughest of extra-light trailers 





gives Unfailing Protection Ceerag 


Light weight is accomplished without sacrificing 
strength in the smart-looking new 1952 Dorsey 
Fleet Chief. 

Dorsey Refrigerator Vans like the one pic- 
tured are available in 30-foot length with a 
total weight of only 11,300 pounds, including cor- 
rugated aluminum floor, and 41% inch insulation 
sealed in aluminum foil in sides, top and floor. 


Exclusive construction features have earned for 
Dorsey a reputation for ruggedness. Compare 
weight, compare cost, compare maintenance— 
you'll see for yourself why Dorseys are your 
best buy. 


Dorsey Tandem CRADLES YOUR CARGO! 

Tandem suspension requires no lubrication be- 
cause new oil-impregnated bushings replace con- 
ventional bearings. All radius rods pull, to hold 
alignment, and Dorsey 3-point suspension mini- 
mizes wheel bounce and equalizes load strain. 


ROOF METAL 
—~—— ALUMINUM FOIL 

ULTRALITE 
“——~—-_—sW/*/ INCH PLYWOOD 


— WATERPROOF PLYWOOD 
“ — SISALKRAFT PAPER 
— ULTRALITE 
COATED METAL FRAME 
“~— ALUMINUM FOIL 
— OUTER METAL SHEET 


% INCH WOOD FLOOR 
SISALKRAFT PAPER 
—— ULTRALITE 
- CORRUGATED SUB-FLOOR 


Cutaway view shows how 41-inch insulation in aluminum foil is in- 
stalled over the tough Dorsey frame system. All doors have refrigerated 
type step-sealed construction. 


Duraste JJEPENDABLE Te OR SE Y vf, RAILE RS 
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ELBA, ALABAMA 











easy, economical way to make 
good lard stay good longer... 
— | 


FEARN’S ANTIOXIDANT 








your sure guard against rancidity 

. -. complete and ready to use 

... easily and completely soluble in fats 

Put extra-long keeping quality into your lard, edible fats and fatty 


products with easy-to-use, economical Fearn’s Antioxidant. A single 


ounce protects 100 pounds of fat at a cost of only % of a cent 





per pound... seals in the original goodness . . . keeps lard fresh, usable, 
salable for a long, long time. And this protection against rancidity Every Shipment to You is 
“carries over’’ into the end product in which your fat is used. Fearn’s Quality Control Certified 


Antioxidant is simple to use . . . it is stable, easily soluble, complete You can depend on Fearn’s Anti- 
oxidant, just as you can depend on 


all Fearn products. Before yout 
melted fats. Fearn’s Antioxidant is sensibly priced, easily used, order is shipped it must meet with 


in liquid form ready to use. . . requires only simple mixing into 


every one of Fearn’s many strict 
quality requirements. A coded 
Fearn Quality Control certificate 
is placed on its container as a sure 
guarantee of quality. Fearn’s Anti- 


IF-A RL, oxidant meets all requirements for 


use in Federally Inspected Estab- 


Gu can Tiual iia 


dependable. Let the Fearn man make a test run with you. 





i 
QUALITY CONTROL CERTIFIED BY [esrx fooos ve, FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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There's a SPECO Plate for Every Grinding Job... 


BETTER PRODUCT 


LONGER SERVICE 


Look for SPECO's 
“Diamond Tested” 


label on your grinder 
plates 


Now you have unchallengeable assurance as to SPECO’s 

claim of superiority for its Triumph and Superior meat grinder 
plates. From now on every one of these plates is DIAMOND 
TESTED by the infallible Rockwell method to guarantee the 
high quality and proper hardness of its metal for best results 
and longest service. Mechanical breakdowns or product spoilage 
are disastrous these days of narrowed profits and increased 
competition. Meat processing demands the best and most 
dependable equipment possible to buy. 

The Specialty Manufacturers assure you this kind of equipment — 
the world’s finest and most complete line of meat grinder 

knives and plates — plus same-day shipment on most orders... 
just a little longer for special plates. 


SPECO grinder knives and plates. 
Also SPECO Sausage Linking 
Guide. 
SIX KNIFE STYLES FOR 
ALL GRINDER MAKES 
FREE! at 
Speco Plate Ordering Guide. — 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS Vos 
3946 Willow Road @ Schiller Park, Illinois @ Phone: TUxedo 9-0600, Chicago 
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For Zi years... 
“AT YOUR SERVICE’’ 


“lhe f, Houde is at your 


service! In the far redches of the earth, wherever 
sausage is manufactured, you'll find “THE CASING 
HOUSE” maintaining the highest standard of busi- 





| 


ness ethics . . . and delivering casing satisfaction! 
The acceptance of our Natural Sausage Casings is 
built on a reputable foundation. We invite you to 
make “The Casing House” your headquarters for 


all your Natural Casing requirements! 


This is our 7lst year serving the 
meat packing industries of America —_ 
and many foreign countries .. .sup- 
plying sausagemakers everywhere 
with NATURAL SAUSAGE CAS- 
INGS. The constantly growing list 
of customers would seem to indicate / 
marked success in this direction. | 
We take this opportunity of thank- 
ing our many good and loyal friends 


for their continued encouragement. 














Bentn. Levi & Co. Inc. 





ASSOCIATE 
MEMBER 
NIMPA 












CHICAGO © NEW YORK © LONDON © BUENOS AIRIES © WELLINGTON © SYDNEY 
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all Only YOU can pick the RIGHT temperature control 
ny with your own meat processing problems in mind 


Is your fuel GAS? Can the 
control be near the burners? 





Then you will probably want a self-contained 
mechanical control, like the Model 40. It 
throttles with the closest sensitivity, needs no 
maintenance, and requires no accessories at all. 
And it’s built for life. 





Must you SEE the actual process 
temperature at all times? 


If so, use a big Partlow Dial Thermometer 
along with the Model 40. You'll be able to check 
temperatures in the smokehouse from the rack- 
loading station; or to detect variations in the 
paraffin heat from the packing line. 


Model 40 








Do you want CONTROL and 
INDICATION in one instrument? 


Here’s where you shift from mechanical] to LY and LB have extra-long scales for distance 
electrical controls, operating solenoid or motor reading. Reverse switching to adapt such instru- 
valves in the steam or gas lines. The Model ments to refrigeration work is simple—and 
M is popular and compact. The Models LW, rapidly increasing. 





Is STEAM your heat source? 


In large packinghouse operations steam is fa- operate valves built for steam service, valves 
vored. Again the case calls for electrically- which avoid diaphragms and tricky pneumatic 
actuated instrumentation, so simple your son connections. This means lower maintenance cost, 
could service the circuit. Partlow controls will greater freedom in instrument location. 





Need a PERMANENT RECORD 
on each production batch? 


Then specify a recording instrument like the 
Model A—with or without cams to regulate 
heating schedules on a program basis. Inked 
charts give you evidence you can keep to check 
against product quality. 





Want ALARM or LIMIT CONTROL 
to protect you from overshoot? 


No need to spoil goods with Partlow controls, 
even if the smokehouse operator goes to sleep. you an extra independent circuit to ring bells, 
Two-point controls, like the Model BBZ, give flash signals or shut off heat if trouble threatens. 


Model A 











— - Is RELATIVE HUMIDITY in 
your smokehouse important?...... 
Partlow even has a contro] for this—the model temperature—both conspiring to hold just the 
AH—a control with dual elements and dual right amount of moisture in the meat under 
mechanisms. One senses and records wet-bulb heat. And in this era of processed meat, better 
temperature while the other handles dry-bulb control means better business. 


Model BBZ 





Controls for: SMOKEHOUSES STERILIZING EQUIPMENT DEPILATING TANKS 
SCALDING & DEHAIRING MACHINERY WATER HEATING REFRIGERATED SPACES 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 


iEY 3 CAMPION ROAD NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 
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“NtT-7oP” 
TRUCKS 


For Easy Cleaning and Lubrication 
Better Accessibility to All Parts 
Correct Height for Efficient Feeding 
ALL STAINLESS STEEL 

Adjustable Extension Pan 

Ideal For Permanent Location 

68" Long, 33" High, 24" Wide 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR! 








Adjusialle ''All-Purpose" Automatic 


TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


for artificial, sheep and hog casings 





V CHANGE LENGTHS IN 2 MINUTES 
V CHANGE DIAMETERS IN 2 SECONDS 
V CHANGE TO "COCKTAILS" IN 

5 MINUTES 


Any length, 3/9" to 61/9" oncom 114 LPM* 
Any length, 1a" to 2 i ecccnesene 114 LPM 
a RT ene 57 LPM 


Any diameter up to 35 mm. 
Diameters up to 18/20 mm. can be double-tied 


WEIGHT: 210 Ibs. WIDTH: 20" 
LENGTH: 36" HEIGHT: 31" 


*Links Per Minute 

























39 DIVISION STREET 


Ouer 2800 Ty Linkers in Use 


Portable 

Man Hour and Space Saving 
Use of Unskilled Operators 
UNIFORMITY OF SIZE 
Automatic Feeding 

Just Connect With Light Socket 
Improved Product Appearance 


On the Market Since 1939 





LINKER MACHINES, INC. 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 





Saving The Industry 20,000,000 Man Hours Annually 
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ew Color Retainer “SEASOLIN™”’ 
Keeps Meat Products Fresher, Longer' 


Without SEASOLIN 
fast-fading color e 
Loss of Flavor 


More spoilage, 
more re- work 


Shorter life on 
dealer’s shelf 





With SEASOLIN 


Richer color 


Preserves Color longer inside 
and on the cut 


Retains flavor longer 


Binds natural meat juices, 
tenderizes product 


“SEASOLIN is one of the meat industry’s most valuable new ingredients’’ 


say leading sausage makers. 


Now, you can preserve the COLOR of your 
meat products longer on your dealers’ shelves 
with SEASOLIN, the new non-chemical color 
fixative. SEASOLIN employs an entirely new 
principle in restraining color-destroying bacterial 
development. SEASOLIN helps your meat 
products develop and retain a fresher-looking, 
longer-lasting, rich, juicy, smoke-house-fresh color 
inside and on the cut! 


SEASOLIN Improves Meat Products 7 Ways: 


. improves color of any meat product 

. preserves color on the cut longer 

. reduces spoilage and re-work 

. increases shelf life, holds plumpness 

. on pre-packaged items, preserves color longer 


aids in quicker drying and curing of dry and 
semi-dry products 


7. reduces shrinkage 


What a Few Sausage Makers 
Say about SEASOLIN 


“My bologna shrinkage was reduced from 4/,% to 
2% by adding SEASOLIN.” 


“Before I tried SEASOLIN my meat loaves always 
looked pale and floury. SEASOLIN has improved 
their color remarkably.” 


“Emulsion products far richer in color with 
SEASOLIN. My products show brighter color even 
in silent cutter.” 


“SEASOLIN helped us get the meat color for which 
we’ve been searching many years.” 


“Nearly out of SEASOLIN. Can’t be without it. 
Please rush shipment.” 
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Read this Bacteriological Test on Seasolin 
made by Independent Analytical Laboratory. 


Meat Meat 
Without With 
SEASOLIN SEASOLIN 
3 Hours after start of test: 
Odor 
Color 
Bacteria count per gram 


4 Days Later: 


=i Very putrid | Normal 
Color | Discolored, Slightly 
ae i: — snail __ greenish : discolored 
Bacteria count per gram 620,000,000 410,000 
7 Days Later: 
Odor Very putrid, Slightly 
Ries off odor 
Coler Almost completely Partly 
discolored discolored 


85,000,000,000 | 555,000 


This test proved that SEASOLIN restrained bac- 
terial development to a very marked degree and also 
retarded odor and color change. 


SEASOLIN meets B.A.I. and Pure Food & Drug re- 
quirements. No special labeling necessary — no 
change in your formula. Write for further informa- 
tion or sample drum. 





Normal __ Normal 
Normal Normal 
900,000 85,000 








wT 




















Bacteria count per gram 


-—— 4+ 





We also make: TIETOLIN, the perfect albumin binder 


*Pat. Pending 


FirsTSpice 


e Mtving Company, Sire. 


19 VESTRY ST., NEW 





VoraTe 
5,000, 4 


than ba 


What's the modern solution 


to an old problem? 


CARRIER AMMONTA 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER . . . . ; 
If you need refrigeration in a city or any other place where 


water is a problem, you'll be interested in the new Carrier line of 
Ammonia Evaporative Condensers. 


Used in place of water-cooled condensers, they save as much 
as 95‘7 water and 15° power costs. And because they require 
much less pumping head than cooling towers, you save from 75% 
to 90% in pumping costs, too. 


Hot dip galvanized after fabrication, they go indoors or out- 
doors. Sectionalized for easy installation, they offer a wide variety 
of applications and locations. 


Carrier developed and introduced evaporative condensing 
in 1932. And today, Carrier offers this modernized line of Evapora- 
tive Condensers to meet the needs of industry where water is 
unusually warm or in short supply. 


And remember, they are matched in size and performance 
to work with complete Carrier lines of Ammonia Compressors and 
Cold Diffusers. So when it’s a question of ammonia refrigeration, 
Carrier is the place to come. Write for booklet specifying equip- 
ment you're interested in. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 








AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


CARRIER AMMONIA COMPRESSOR CARRIER AMMONIA COLD DIFFUSER 
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VorATOR Lard Processing Units are designed for capacities of 3,000, 
, and 10,000 pounds per hour. VOTATOR Deodorizer requires less 
than half t the stripping and vacuum steam needed for batch methods. 


o ( 
Tn, 


o> 


=? 


Use 
GIRDLER’S 
experience 
to upgrade 
your lard 


a choose fine shortening! 


Wr all the desirable quali- tage of this demand. The first step Apparatus for continuous, con- 
ties of fine shortening— ___ is to call on Girdler for an engi- _ trolled, closed-system processing, 
white, smooth, creamy texture; no _neering analysis. and the VOTATOR Semi-Continu- 
need for refrigeration; neutral Girdler has a wealth of experi- ous Deodorizer. 
flavor—is it any wonder house- ence in the design and construction Call today or write for further 
wives choose it by brand name? of lard-base shortening plants. information. The Girdler Corpo- 
Youcanupgradelardtoproduce And only Girdler can furnish the ration, Votator Division, Louis- 
fine shortening and take advan- famous VOTATOR Lard Chilling ville 1, Kentucky. 


VOTATOR—T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat.0@ 


tke GIRDLER (pttiow 


VOTATOR DIVISION 
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Are you packing this sales leader? 


Sales of canned spaghetti-meat products have risen canning formulas and recipes, or searching for eye- 
112% in the last three years. Tasty and easy to catching lithographed labels for your products. 
serve, these dishes are becoming more and more 
popular every day. 


Other Profitable Possibilities ! 
Luncheon Meat, Canned Sausage, Canned Hams, 
and Corned Beef Hash are among the many items AMERICAN 
showing big gains over the past few years. Are you 


expanding your packing line to include these canned AN 
meat favorites? 


Why not call in your Canco representative now? 


Canco’s research laboratories are ready to assist 
you with any problems you may have concerning 
the packing and processing of canned meats. Canco, 
too, is glad to aid you, whether you are developing 
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Here’s one way 


to make your food machinery 
produce better... faster 


Finding ways and means of helping Food Processors 
and Food Machinery Manufacturers to get better and 
faster production from their machines is one of the 
important jobs at Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse and Hayssen Develop Drive—The 
drive for this Hayssen machine for packaging meats, 
vegetables and other products is a good example. To- 
gether, Westinghouse and the Hayssen Manufacturing 
Company’s engineers worked out a drive that is per- 
fectly matched to the needs of this machine, 

Fast Production of Identical Packages—For instance, 
the electric eye “register regulator”, shown above, 
scans the overwrap material as it is fed into the 
machine and “tells” the cutter bar exactly when to cut 
off a sheet, The entire wrapping operation itself is 
also completely automatic—the operator simply feeds 
the machine and stacks the packages, The result is 
fast production of identical packages with the print- 
ing always in the right position, 
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Call Westinghouse When You Buy—lIf you have a 
problem that involves drives for your food processing 
machines or any electrical requirements for your plant, 
call on Westinghouse. In addition to the right elec- 
trical equipment for the job, the priceless ingredient 
Westinghouse offers you is the skill of broadly 
experienced engineers in putting together the right 
combination of these devices, J-94923 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
dole} Md tele Seyi, ic 












BOBSIN Beef CASINGS 


- « « have consistently delivered real casing 





satisfaction since 1880 ... NOW offer im- 


proved delivery service through a network of plants 










located throughout the United States and Mexico! 


BOBSIN BEEF CASINGS are: 





e Processed to your exact specifications! 
e Carefully graded to meet all your needs! 
e Expertly processed to satisfy you! 
e Rushed direct from the BOBSIN Plant nearest you! 


e Your best casing buy .... better buy BOBSIN! 


Write for prices to Main Office: 


HARRY BOBSIN & COMPANY 





Producers, Processors, Exporters and Importers of SAUSAGE CASINGS Since 1880 
3401 SOUTH HALSTED STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Phone: YArds 7-6263-64 . Cable Address: "BOBBY" 


Cleaning Plants in Minnesota, Wisconstn, lowa, Kansas and Mexico 


HARRY BOBSIN, President SYLVAN KADISON, Vice President 
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~’ SURE CURE 


for SLM 





sausage profits 


bs ee i - = - | 


+ 4a 


The Fas-Tie aluminum closure fattens prof- The Fas-Tie closure is applied by an easily- 
its these three ways: /'irsi—Fas-Tie increases operated machine which pleats the casing 
production (one untrained operator can and applies Fas-Tie—in one operation. No 
close 400 casings an hour!). Second—Fas- wonder cost-minded sausage processors ac- 
Tie eliminates waste (makes short end clo- claim Fas-Tie as . . . the sure cure for slim 
sure, saves 10-20% casing cost, no stock- profits! 

inettes, no string first ties). 7 hird—Fas-Tie 

insures quality control (prevents tearing, Get the complete Fas-Tie story—Send for 
guarantees straight hangs). free color brochure right away. 


FASTENERS, INC. - 


1140-1146 EAST JERSEY STREET: ELIZABETH 4, N. J. 


Birkenwald, Inc 
The Griffith Laboratories 
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...00 @ Steam Kettle 


tor instance 


On steam supply line to cooking kettle, Schoenling 
Brewing Company, Cincinnati. 


THE HISTORY 


Specifications for this installation called for a regu- 
lator to reduce main line steam supply at 100 psi 
to 30 psi, and automatically maintain the reduced 
pressure to cooker, 24 hours daily, without signifi- 
cant fluctuation. 

A Crane Pressure Regulator with factory pre-set 
range was selected and properly installed with ade- 
quate, automatic drainage of the steam lines. 

For 16 years, throughout its lifetime, the Crane 
Pressure Regulator did its job to the brewery’s com- 
plete satisfaction. Never was it out of service; never 
did it require more than the simple prescribed peri- 
odic inspection. (Note: current model has renewable 
wearing parts; will virtually never wear out.) 
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| Can our Pressure Regulate 
_ Match This Service Record ? 











VALVE SERVICE RATINGS 
SERVICE LIFE: 


/b YliNd - 24 haana flv Ate | 















MAINTENANCE COST: 











SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Lond peasant hbase tay idepadtrdnt 














SUITABILITY: - 


leaky flow= Ira fortaavirt bila igp 











THE INSTALLATION 


THE INSTALLATION [7 Uae Oe ell 












AVAILABILITY: 


Sth lim -Crant bent 





The Complete Crane Line Meets All Valve Needs. That’s Why 
More Crane Valves Are Used Than Any Other Make! 


CRANE VALVES @& 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING - HEATING 





a 


THE VALVE 


Crane No. 960 Brass Pressure Regulators are made for 
reducing steam or air pressures up to 250 pounds, to 
within 80% of inlet pressure. They are factory pre-set 
to operate within any of 4 ranges from 1 to 200 pounds, 
with easily selected outlet pressure within set range. 
Precision made, they are fully automatic, highly depend- 
able, even under reasonable fluctuation of inlet pressure. 
All wearing parts renewable. See your Crane Catalog 
or Crane Representative — m for complete data. 
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Crackling Expellers” 
= Help Improve net earnings 
2 


To insure greater net earnings today, it is essential that 
every department in your plant operate as economically 
as possible. How about your rendering department? An- 
derson Expellers insure you the most economical opera- 
tion possible today. Only one man is necessary to over- 
see the work of the Expeller thus affording low labor 
costs. And too, Expeller cracklings command a premium 
market price because of their high protein unit base as a 
result of lower grease content. Expellers also eliminate 





ide for the need for storing and aging of cakes. Expeller crack- 
aids, to lings never “set-up” in bags and practically no fluff tails 
pre-set . ‘ . 

iia off during the screening operation. 

range. Ask an Anderson Representative to stop in and give you 
anc: complete information on how Crackling Expellers can im- 
essure. . . . 

atalog prove your net earnings by reducing rendering depart- 
e data. ment costs. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1965 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
*T. M, Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries, 
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perizing appedtance... 1m ARMOUR NATURAL CASINGS! 







Yes, your sausage will have that plump, well- 





filled look before and after cooking, because 


| Casings 
our Natura 


Arm 
ur sausage 


~ help keep y° 





Armour Natural Casings cling tightly to the 





e Looking good ! 


e Tasting good ! 






meat. They come in a wide variety of uniform 






* Selling well! 







sizes and shapes to fit all your needs. 





Casings Division * Chicago 9, Illinois ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY ’ 
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Gs! 
ell- 
Seaboard Terminal & 
Refrigeration Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
- City Products Corporation 





Hornell, N. Y. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Polar Service Company 
Decatur, Ill. 


North American Cold Storage 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


, CITY PRODUCTS 


NY 


NATIONWIDE COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


COLD STORAGE DIVISION 





Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Galveston, Tex. 

Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Mound City Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 

Frank Pilley & Sons, Inc. 
Sioux City, la. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CORPORATION 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Minots 


HOGS 


Desirable weights and qual- 
ity to meet your specific 
requirements. 


CATTLE 


Exceptionally wide selection 
of Native and Western 
Beeves . . . highest quality. 


CALVES 


Desirable weights . . . top- 
flight quality . . . one of the 
largest calf markets in U. S. 


SHEEP 
Our Native and Western 


Lambs have proven most 
satisfactory to the trade. 


. . « serves the entire nation! 


The world’s largest hog market is at your service. Our central 
location means fast, dependable rail or truck deliveries in every 
direction...enabling you to have the livestock on your killing 
floor on time! 


National Stock Yards-Illinois is located at the front door of the great 
corn belt... the natural gateway from west to east. Fast, frequent and 
dependable trains operating on schedule the year ‘round provide “one 
feed” runs to seaboard points and “without feed” runs to Chicago, De 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Every one of our experienced order 
buyers is skilled in purchasing all classes of livestock on orders. All 
buying and selling is under the supervision of government agencies and 
the highest ethical trading practices are in effect...we operate under 
the U. S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. We welcome your patronage... 
and you will profit from buying at this convenient market. 


@ One of the Nation's Largest Shipping Markets 

@ One of the Nation's Largest Markets in Total 
Receipts 

@ The Nation's Largest Hog Market 

e The tremendous volume of all classes of livestock 
permits buyers to select just the kind and number of 
head of stock they desire without the necessity of 
filling out loads with unwanted head. 





ST. LOUIS National Stock Yards 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS ILLINOIS 








ee 
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LITTLE ROCK PACKING COMPANY 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


Manufacturers of Arkansas Maid Brand Products 


HAMS, BACON, LARD and SAUSAGE 





MEMBER . 
Phone 4-0361 iawn Little Rock, Ark. 

















a) MO-STATE PACKING €0., NC. | | IN CS XL P’S 


de “one BUFFALO, N.Y. 

uo * ORELWOOD BRAND 
an ae Federal Inspection Establishment Number 247 ae 

‘ies and Qe 

> under ° oa " 
nage... | NEP UNDER REFRIGERATION. 


Depart on Ganslllly 
ee? 


SPECIALISTS 
IN YOUR BEEF NEEDS 


KOSHER AND NON KOSHER 


XN 


ANNED MEATS 
MOKED MEATS 


a7 2 4a 
OVERNIGHT DELIVERIES IN RADIUS OF Depend - Quality 


500 MILES IN REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORP. 


U. S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Serving Eastern Seaboard For 25 Years! Cc 
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EDWARD KOHN Co. E 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YARds 3134 | 
We deal in a A 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
BEEF - VEAL PLANT & OFFICE 


LAMB - PORK 
ano OFFAL 


@ Our more than 25 years in busi- 
ness offers you an established out- 
let for distribution of your products 


in the Chicago area. FOUNDED 1904 


a Oe ogee “PORK IS OUR SPECIALTY” 


HAMS - BACON 
SAUSAGE - LARD 


25 to 45 Lombardy Street 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 

















THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG —T. J. KURDLE C0. 
PRODUCERS OF 


MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 
PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT ESSA: f.\ 


SUITE 704-5-6 328 CHESTNUT STREET 


QUALITY 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA : 


MEATS OF UNMATCHED QUALITY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FINE MEATS 





SINCE 1883 


Madison, Wis. ° Davenport, la. ° Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 


net Philadelphia . Los Angeles ° General Offices, CHICAGO 











| HAMS - BACON | 
MORRELL [CANNED MEATs 

















No King 


Ever Ate Better! \ ( . 4 
ue WA 














Ham e Bacon e — e Canned Meats | 
Pork a o 


MEATS 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
Ottumwa, Iowa « Sioux Falls, S. D. 


LITY 





SINCE 1884 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


RE, MD. 


KS DUALITY PORK PRODUCTS 
| 


Packing Plants: 
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For Federally Inspected, — Congratulations, NIMPA Members on a Fine Convention! 


Top Quality T |. so 


That Makes Good Sausage Better: | rrovision company 


@ SAUSAGE MATERIALS ¢ 
BROKERS INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED! 920-924 W. FULTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL, 


























on, DAVIES 


ee in 
< ‘Perfection 
eo — BRAND 


in name SMOKED MEATS 
SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS 


high grade in fact! “ ro 


e \we 
opie’? eal? 
\s0 O° crore 2 : & 
8 5k od 
a ° ecote® " 


WILLIAM DAVIES CO., INC. 
General Office: Union Stock Yards 


CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 














J. MARTINEC PACKING CO 


Pink Rose Brand Meat Products 


Scotia, N. Y. 
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EVEN LONGER LIFE tor BOSS BELT SCRAPERS 


UNIFORMITY — RESILIENCY — STAMINA 


If your dehairer acts tired, ejects carcasses that are not 
shiny-clean, or if your dehairer acts tough, ejects car 
casses nicked and bruised, you need a change of belt 


scrapers, for the ones you are using are either too 


limber or too stiff 


CHANGE TO NEW "BOSS" SCRAPERS 


Don't throw a whole department out of balance be 
xe lthY- Mo) Mola Mlal-Siilalclalmel-lalelialale Mee) oL-iaeli olan Gulelale [alo 
a uniform, resilient, long life beit scraper for correction 
Gi telarers to a scraper that maintains exact and even 
pressure. Change to the scraper which is built about a 
tough, water resistant, synthetic fiber core.” 


Always a scraper of extra resiliency and stamina, 





THE Cucina woes SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


BOSS’ Belt Scrapers now deliver even longer wear 


even cleaner work, thanks to the new use of tough 


raallatssile Mar titele Moh Malelivige| Milel-te; 


Order a supply today and watch the exciting “new 


machine’ performance of your tired/tough dehairer. 


Do it now! 
*Regular BOSS Belt Scrapers are available also. 








BLUE BELL (inch ‘Meats 
DU QUOIN PACKING CO. 


DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 











SAUSAGE e BACON 
BOLOGNAS e LARD 


—_—_——— he PACKERS 
215 WEST OREGON STREET + MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN SMOKED HAMS 


Phone Marquette 8-0426 


| "T d T -™ 
| NORTHERN COWS AND BULLS EXCLUSIVELY ender Treated 
| Cow Meat - Cuts - Bull Meat - Livers - Tongues - Offal and 


CARLOT SHIPPERS SERVING THE NATION “Ready to Eat" 
WITH QUALITY BONELESS BEEF 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED ESTABLISHMENT 924 


SUMMER TIME MERKEL'S 








quality 


Hydrogenated LARD FLAKES, when added to 

lard, insure a firm, finished product, a MUST PRODUCTS 
during the hot weather. 

Avail yourself of our laboratory facilities, free 


of charge. 
Send for samples... 


LARD FLAKE TIME 


' e 94-11 SUTPHIN BOULEVARD 
} THE E. KAHN'S SONS CO. JAMAICA, N. Y. 


. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


Kirby 4000 
BLACK HAWK 























MAKERS OF 
FERRIS nicxory smoxep HAM & BACON 


FRESH-FLAVOR CANNED MEATS 
READY-TO-EAT MEATS 


OLD TIME wuncneon meats 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
172 EAST 127TH ST., NEW YORK 35, N.Y. 


M; OUGRELTS. 04s DURE: . Caminita nan; THE RATH PACKING CO., 
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GEBHARDTS ARE 
FABRICATED OF 
HIGH-LUSTRE STAINLESS 
STEEL TO INSURE 
SANITATION! 


IS YOUR 
REFRIGERATION 
TAKING UP 
VALUABLE 
FLOOR SPACE? 





COME TO 
GEBHARDT! 


© 
4 
é 
’ 
> 
‘ 
me 





Ceiling-installed GEBHARDTS Cold Air Circulators are more efficient 
and provide better control of low temperatures and high relative hu- 
midities ... plus releasing extra floor space at the same time! Ceiling 
installation means greater sanitation and cleanliness, too! Better con- 
trol of air circulation means walls and ceilings free from condensation 


and drip! GEBHARDTS prove best from any angle... get all the facts 


Sales and Service in all principal cities. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1802 WEST NORTH AVENUE * MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
TELEPHONES: FRANKLIN 4-0559 e FRANKLIN 42478 
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CHICAGO 


2055 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9 


DALLAS 


1114 Wood Street, Dallas 2 


DETROIT 


(United States Warehouse Co.) 
1448 Wabash Avenue, Detroit 16 


KANSAS CITY 


500 East Third Street, Kansas City 6 


OMAHA 


4302 South 30th Street, Omaha 7 


PORT LAVACA 


P. O. Box 176, Port Lavaca, Texas 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


oA oO PoP © Z “ 
ge oie Ds 





“HONEY SWEET’ SUGAR CURE- 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 


* MOST UNUSUAL COLOR 
* FINE, SWEET FLAVOR 
* LONGEST PRESERVATION 


OF CURED SAUSAGE AND S.P. MEAT 


Manufacturers of Binders, Seasonings, Dry and Liquid 


Seasoning Compounds 
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for 


more 


Profit 











Adelmann offers the most complete line available. Over 100 sizes, in ten 
different shapes. All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stainless Steel. Ask for 
booklet ‘‘The Modern Method,” listing all and containing valuable ham 
boiling hints. 


WASHER Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive features, with demon- 


strated practical advantages. Elliptical springs, self-sealing and non-tilting 
cover, simplicity of operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all contribute 
their part toward successful results. Hams are firmly molded, have full 


flavor, and appetizing appearance. Hams produced in Adelmann Ham 
Boilers really sell! 


HAM BOILER co#eo%x10 


Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


FOOT PRESS 


ADELMANN — ‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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~ Only White provides 
cost-saving ) SPECIALIZED DESIG 











YOU CAN make more deliveries... at lower cost... 
step up driver sales...with White Specialized 
Design—for your exact delivery needs. Always ready 
for the work at hand, Whites are tailored to your 
operating conditions yet built by most modern pro- 
duction methods and efficiency. 

Ask your White Representative how White 
Trucks cost less...do more work... last longer 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
occu your service. 
; Cleveland 1, Ohio 


IN EVERY FEATURE © TOMORROW’S TRUCK TODAY 


SAVES TRAFFIC TIME SAVES MANEUVERING TIME NEW SAFETY FEATURES BIG CAB SAVES STEPS 


Easy to drive in your traffic Shorter wheelbase and wider Better driver vision all-around Plenty of crew room and riding 
because Whites are engineered tread front axle gets the White because of new cab design, ease. Time-saving cab accessi- 
to your operations. ! closer for loading and unloading. big windshield. bility from either side. 
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DUPPS 
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SAMI S. SVENDSEN 
| 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
| 

CHICAGO 5, U.S. A. 
I 


HAR Rts ON 7 «+ BSR. e-S 














SELLING AGENT © ORDER BUYER @© BROKER © COUNSELLOR © EXPORT © IMPORT 
in 


ly ANIMAL GLANDS AND CASINGS 















EYenine Saves Yime and Money th 
An ALYSIS 


OF YOUR SANITATION PROBLEM 















An investment in a wise, systematic diagnosis of 
the sanitary conditions in your plant operations and 
facilities will eliminate losses due to trial-and-error 
methods. Greater productive efficiency and effective quality 
control will result from correct analysis of your problem. 


Orkin Institute has a competent staff of experts, which includes sanitation specialists in your 
field. We are alert to newest materials and methods, changing industry standards and 
regulatory standards. We are prepared to offer you sound analysis, thorough inspection, 
constructive development of program, as well as employee training. 


Write us to learn how our services will benefit you. 





Advancing Sanitation Across the Nation 


a ge 
NSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL SANITATION 


713 West Peachtree Street Atlanta, Georgia 
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103 YEARS 


OF MEAT PROCESSING 


EXPERIENCE 


r) a 


Since 1849, when the first Heller sausage works 
was established in Milwaukee, we have been 
accumulating experience in the production of 
prepared seasonings and cures and in the devel- 
opment of methods that have become standard 
procedure with thousands of large and small 
meat processing establishments throughout the 
world. 


To properly serve our customers we have devel- 
oped the largest sales organization of its kind 
—each representative an expert — offering the 
benefit of his training and our research facilities; 
and a vast wealth of practical experience gained 
in solving all kinds of problems for B. Heller & 
Company customers. 


Feel free to write to us at any time, for The B. 
Heller & Co. man in your locality to call—or to 
take advantage of any service that our laboratory 
may be able to give you. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS GET Aebfe prom Aller 


On Any Meat Curing or Processing Problem 


= 1893 the | ve resent company was 
cag 





The first Heller sausage factory in this 
one was established in Milwaukee 
inl 






















oe phe: me demand sor: Svat senses sausage 
erection above 
Saiecaes a plant. 





In 1886 the Nebraska City, Neb. plant 
was put into operaion. 





1891 saw the opening of this plant in 
Sioux City, lowa. 





tablished in © to make avail- 
able to the industry its Products and 
Methods. 


pap d in its second century, B. Heller 
has operated continuously 


management of one family— 
ae is te tat enn 2 


B. Heller & Company 


CALUMET AVE. and 40th ST. 
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CHICAGO 15, ILL. 





THE PROFIT BRAND 


Bright-red for sales appeal, eye appeal. Firm, 
thick-walled, Cannon’sown California Wonder 
strain. No. brine, no washing, no cutting. 
Diced, packed in convenient #10 tins, no 
spoilage or leftovers. Cannon gives you more 
for your money—up to ten ounces more per 
tin, three pounds more per case. It’s Cannon’s 
exclusive extra heavy pack method (Pat. No. 
2,587,466). Once you try them—write for 
free sample on your letterhead—you’ll buy 
them—for profit. 


H. P. CANNON & SON, INC. 


Bridgeville, Delaware 
Established 1881 














ATMOS 


AIR CONDITIONED SMOKEHOUSE 


THE EXPERTLY ENGINEERED, TIME-PROVEN AND 
IMPROVED ATMOS SYSTEM DECREASES SMOK- 
ING TIME, INCREASES PRODUCTION. 


20 Years in the Proving! 


Twenty years of manufacturing smoke- 
houses exclusively has provided us with a 
“know how” that gives the 1952 buyer a 
proven smokehouse in the new ATMOS! 
Check these advantages of the engineered 
and controlled ATMOS Smokehouse 
System: 

e UNIFORM COLOR 

e LOWER COSTS ... HIGHER YIELDS 
e MINIMUM CLEANING 


Contact Atmos today . . . call or write us 
for an engineered survey of your require- 
ments! 


PHONE EASTGATE 7-43 


CORPORATION 


955 W. SCHUBERT AVENUE - 


FORT ENGINEERING & SALES LTD. 
1971 Tansley St., Montreal, Canada 
Cherrier 2166 
& 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES S.A. 
37 Empire Street Newark 5, N. J. 
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\ 
ITE 
otD FAVOR 
acme NOW - YOUR CUSTOMERS 





RITE 
KNOW THEIR FAVO 
~nanens” - THE GOOD OLD SHEEP 
CASING KIND - BY THIS NEW NAME 


THE NAME YOU HELPED TO CHOOSE 











HERE’S HOW TO CASH IN! 


When you stock and feature “OLD-TYME” FRANKS you con be sure thot 
even your most fastidious customers will go for the old-fashioned, juicy 
goodness found in Casing Franks. 
That's why you'll find these special high quality Franks round out your 
line—moke your store “Sausage Heodquorters’” for your community 
Why not set your sausage sights up—it’s os easy as A, 8, Cc 
A Order o supply of “OLD-TYME” Franks from your fovorite sousoge supplier. 
B Don’t forget to ask him for the special eye-<otching “OLD-TYME” two-way price 
cords. They're tops for impressing the “OLD TYME” nome on your customers’ minds. 


Cc Set up on “OLD-TYME” Frank di splay, then watch them sell. Be sure to use the 


“OLD-TYME” nome in your own advertising—it's regr istered ond is yours to use 


in featuring Franks in Sheep Cosngs 


HERE'S THE NEW 


ime UNIVERSAL SELLING 


-WAME= 


OLD-TYME 


FRANKS 
TO BOOST SALES OF 


SHEEP CASING FRANKS 


Forceful 3° WAY PROMOTION 


BRINGS YOU GREATER SALES— 
from THIS OLD FAVORITE... : 
“MEAT MERCHANDISING” is the Opening Gun: 




















ip ¥ 
for forthcoming promotions designed to help 


OU sell more “OLD-TYME” Franks. 


PENHEIMER CASING co. 


Ew YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


MORE PROFITS 
This Ad in 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY TO THE RETAIL TRADE: 
Ads like this...plus direct mail publicity, will urge 
your customers to stock Sheep Casing Franks— 
feature them by the new “OLD-TYME” name— 
which you helped select. 


PRICE CARDS: Meat case price cards featuring 
“OLD-TYME” trademark, together with your brand 
name, are available at small fraction of actual 
cost. These colorful, eye-catching price cards, com- 
plete with numerals, are tops. Now “Mrs. House- 
wife” will know how to ask for her favorite Franks. 


TRADEMARK: The trademark “Old-Tyme” is regis- 
tered and fully protected—yours to use in any 
phase of manufacturing and marketing Frankfurters 
in Sheep Casings. Use it to give your product 
identification and personality! Get on the “‘Old- 
Tyme” bandwagon for more sales and profits! 


(A similor promotion is planned for our Canadian trade. ) 


Write for further details 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


NEW YORK « CHICA 


GO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Slice YOUR Bacon Packaging Costs in Half 


sg oe aE. 





with the sensational new 


SPEEDPAK Packaging Unit 


Already a proven “must” for both small and large packers! Here's 
the efficient, effective, low-cost answer to your sliced bacon packaging 
problem ...a single operator can package and hect-seal 500 
pounds of sliced bacon per hour! This simple manual method of 
packaging gives a tight sanitary heat-sealed package that competes 
with costly automatic equipment. Multiple units multiply production! 








































These are but a few of SPEEDPAK's money-saving advantages: 


@ Low cost original investment @ Easily portable — compact Patent Pending 
@ Lifetime stainless steel construction @ No operator training required 
@ No moving parts — no ‘‘upkeep"’ costs @ Sanitary — meets BAI specifications The SPEEDPAK Unit is easily 


adaptable to heat-seal pack- 


MODERN EQUIP MENT CO. cach et sliced Cenedian Be 
. meat | , ete. 
P. O. Box 3596 ’ Greenville, South Carolina pies sea Aaa Wit 














Here, Sausage Quality is Safeguarded| * 
} with DOLE Plate Banks | « 


This freezing room in a Cincinnati sausage plant is equipped, as are 


many of the largest meat packing and foods processing plants, with Pies 
DOLE Plate Banks. Suspended from the ceiling they save valuable Har 
floor space yet provide uniform temperature for freezing and Jov 
storage. DOLE refrigeration causes natural air circulation, reducing Bac 
shrinkage to a minimum. No scraping of plates is necessary — DOLE 

Hot Gas Defrost keeps plates frost-free and operating at peak Tot 
efficiency. Ask for Catalog on DOLE Plate Banks for storage and 1 
freezing rooms. 

Vy 
incl 
abo 

DOC DOLECO Says— mad 
25 years of specializa- Mod 
tion in plate refrigera- step: 


tion have made DOLE 
the leader, often im- 
itated but never 
equalled. 





Hot Gas Defrost Bank which 
defrosts without scraping. 





DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5946 N. PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
103 Park Ave., New York 17 
In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, 44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario. 








— 
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With the Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner 
on the job, your pork yield can be sub- 
stantially increased. This increase is the 
direct result of Townsend trim — much 
closer than is possible with any other 
equipment. Skinning costs are lowered 
because of increased production. 


In dollars-and-cents figures, here are 

the average savings per hog when 
skinned with a Townsend Pork-Cut 
Skinner, Model 35: 


Dl cttiteeecéonseennceen 
Dies ewFeaennesneetsees 
K+ .06a+ eet eerhensaeen 
Dt sescseeeuanchesseas 


Total savings per hog with a 


Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner... .. $1.09 


Write today for complete information, 
including detailed cost-analysis on the 
above figures. 

*Still greater savings in skinning bacon can be 
made by using the Townsend Bacon Skinner, 


Model 52, the specialized machine that still further 
Steps-up speed in bacon skinning. 


TOWNSEND 





The Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner is pictured skin- 
ning a ham. Does an efficient skinning job on 
all other pork cuts, too, 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


321 East Second Street 
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the MICRO-TOLERANCE CLOSURE 


VY VACUUM SEALING 
| Y POLY BAG CLOSING 
PRE-PACKAGING 


CLOSING 


No matter what your closure problems are— 
Vae-Tie can solve them! The micro-tolerance 
heavy-gauge aluminum Vac-Tie maintains a 
guaranteed hermetic seal...indefinitely. Use 
Vac-Tie with vacuum equipment for positive 
protection; or as the perfect seal for poly bags. 
You'll find it’s the safest, most economical 
closing method possible. 


CHECK THE SIMPLE VAC-TIE 2-STEP OPERATION 


Tie fastener then feed 


] Load machine with Vac- 
bag neck into groove. 


Vac-Tie fastener. Ma- 
chine automatically 
compensates for bag 
weight...insures micro- 
tolerance closure. 


? Push lever down to close 


+ 


Write today for free color brochure showing 
how Vac-Tie can solve your sealing problems. 


1140-1146 EAST JERSEY STREET: ELIZABETH 4, N.J. 














DIANA DICING MACHIN: 
REDUCES 
PRODUCTION COST; 


of STEW MEATS 
BACK FAT CUTTING 
HEAD CHEESE CUTTING 
& OTHER SPECIALTIE 
Cuts FATS —RAW AN 
BOILED BEEF — LAMB 
VEAL AND OTHER FOOD; 


In Uniform Cubes from 3/16” to 11,’ 
Also cut plates 11/2” sq. from 1/14 
up, and strips up to 5” in length. Co 
pacity up to 1800 Ibs. per hour, 


MANY PROMINENT PACKERS 
CANNERS ARE SATISFIED USERS OF DIANA DICING MACHINe 









| MATADOR MEAT and SUET 
| GRINDER 


| 


| @ AMAZING NEW ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT. 
® a OPERATING AND SAFETY FEA. 


@ LARGE PITCH FEEDER FOR CONTIN 
aa UOUS RAPID 


@ NO HEATING OF PRODUCT—NO BACKING UP. 
@ LARGEST CAPACITY HOPPER EVER DESIGNED. 
@ COARSE AND FINE IN ONE OPERATION. 


@ DRY SHRED GRIND FOR FINE SAUSA 4 . 
BURGER GE & HAM 


| 
@ ENCLOSED MOTOR HOUSED IN BASE. 








ALSO WRITE! 
FOR INFORMATION 
ON OUR MIXER, 
STUFFER, SILENT 
CUTTER AND “KAUF- 
MANN 55" FAMOUS 
SOLINGEN BRAND 
GUARANTEED CUT- 
LERY AND BUTCHER 
TOOLS 











PATENTED 
C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 
126 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Chicage Agent: 
S. BLONDHEIM & CO. WARD EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
461 Market St. 8110 So. Ashland Ave. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Chicage 20, lil. 











—, 
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7B&D MACHINES ... 


are built to highest standards 
to assure satisfaction and 
deliver extra profits! 


"B&D" has been the industry-recognized symbol of service 
for well-over a quarter of a century. More than 5000 B&D 
IG machines are in daily operation in every section of the 
country proving themselves the most efficient, dependable, 
JTTI We accurate, speedy and easy-to-use machines for sawing, cut- 
scribing and splitting meat carcasses. The B&D ma- 


IAL pt ting, 





V AN tion schedules! 
\MB 
FOOD: 
damaged ribs and chucks. 
"to 1y,* B&D precision and speed! 
om 1/16" 
ngth. Co. peD'S UTILITY SAW 
hour, 
ERS AN) 
ACHINES, 
B&D'S CATTLE DEHORNING SAW 
VET 
to the cutting floor. 
ENT, B&D'S PRIMAL CUT SAW 
Y FEA. 
RAPID 
B&D'S BEEF BREASTBONE OPENER 
UP. 
NED. 
bone opening. 
- HAM. BED'S HAM MARKING SAW 
Now. . 
time . . 
B&D'S HOG SPLITTER 
B&D'S HOG BACKBONE MARKER 
=@ carcass. 
BLD'S PORK SCRIBE SAW 
marks . 
B&D'S BEEF SCRIBE SAW 
Eliminates ragged 
. at less cost. 
for B&D machines. 
do it today! 
ED 
N ( INVEST IN THE BEST . . 
 ] 
_N. Y. 
} CO. 
le 
a ema = 
a eeeomal 







chines listed on this page will do a real job for you... 
improve your cuts, your profits and speed up your produc- 


paD'S COMBINATION RUMPBONE SAW AND CARCASS SPLITTER 
The effective answer to the old problem of cleaver loss due to 


Splits an entire carcass with typical 


Here's the saw that permits the inexperienced operator to per- 
form with the deftness of the expert! Light in weight and ex- 


ceptionally easy to control. 


Specially recommended for accu- 


rately cutting veal carcasses. 


Portability permits speedy and frequent sterilization . . is 
ideally suited to both large and small-scale cattle killing “op- 
erations. This is the saw that brings a new degree of sanitation 


Here's another easy-to-use B&D tool designed to break down 
beef and hog carcasses into their primal cuts while on the rail 
or the cutting table. Endorsed by packers everywhere! 


Now available on two models for your greater convenience. 


Whether you prefer rail or pritch plate operation, each of these 
openers brings a new degree of speed and accuracy to breast- 


+ produce perfect cuts with no bone splinters! Saves 
- adds to your profits. 


Here's a high-speed, light-weight machine that enables the op- 
erator to achieve a perfect cut in 8 to 10 seconds! Recom- 
mended for packers who wish to saw the carcass completely. 


Big 8-inch blade for marking hogs assures a perfectly split 


Improve the saleability of your pork and belly products with 
this high-speed, highly accurate saw. Eliminate ugly scribe 


Guarantees a perfect scribe every time . 


- increase your yield! 


bone splinters and costly miscuts. 
-- @t grecter speed 


BEST AND DONOVAN has led the way in the development 
of high-speed, precision-built cost-cutting machines. B&D 
continues to pioneer, tackle new problems and more effec- 
tively solve the old ones. There never has been a substitute 


Where performance counts, it's B&D! 


Write for illustrated data covering all B&D Machines .. . 





BUY ONLY B&D MACHINES! 


BEST & DONOVAN 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





..step up sales and profits with 
this newer, better meat board! 


PAK-R-BOARD . better in every way! 
Tested and proved . . . better all-around package perform- 
ance! Made of pure bleached sulphate pulp (no re-used 
material—no waste), its ideal white color gives natural con- 
trast to fresh and prepared meats, fish and cheese. Meat 
comes off clean—no flaking fibres. No odor problems. 


PAK-R-BOARD is extra rigid! 


Unusual stiffness is engineered into PAK-R-BOARD. House- 
wives instinctively prefer a firm rigid pack that maintains 
sales appeal. All PAK-R-BOARD corners are rounded and 
edges smooth to avoid tearing of film in wrapping and 
displaying. 


PAK-R-BOARD controls absorbency! 


Excess juices are absorbed into the board's surface layers 
only. No soaking through back of board; no package soft- 
ening; no unsaleable, stained appearance, and NO absorp- 
tion of natural juices from within the meat. Fresh meat re- 
tains its bloom longer and resists oxidation, dehydration and 
discoloration. 


PAK-R-BOARD available now! 


Through your paper jobber you can get immediate delivery 
from the factory in any quantity and any size you need. If 
you are now selling meats on a self-service plan, or are 
considering it, by all means get full information about 
PAK-R-BOARD. 


CROWELL CARTON CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 





; CROWELL CARTON CO. 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: 


Send me a sample kit containing liberal quantity of PAK-R- 
BOARDS, in various sizes. Also advise source of supply. 


NAME__ 
ADDRESS__ 














city. STATE 
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SAFETY 


< AVN JM WEIGHT 

‘ i) \}" yi! NON-SKID, LOW COST, 
yy DN RUGGED, VERSATILE 
24 \ ' ‘ AL | 
Latha 














| 
a by integral saddles to form a positive 
! a NON-SKID surface under all conditions, 
, x In one single unit, GRIP-STRUT 
i? ew Safety Grating combines great 
! Pw > fe Save =strength with light weight, it’s side 
- A Ys } ‘ channel members greatly reduce 
bo costs of construction and simplify 
installations. Easy to maintain and 
clean. Replaces old or obsolete types of 
grating. Grip-Strut has a lower cost 
factor than any other type of grating. 
Available in steel or aluminum. 


NOT welded. Vertical members joined 
< 


~ 
» 
A 



















patent feature 
(Patents Pending) 


SANITARY WORK PLATFORMS 
of GRIP-STRUT SAFETY Grating 


offer an ideal safety stand for all meat pack- 
ing operations, such as around saws, work 
benches, boning and cutting operations, 
wherever safety is a factor. These work 
platforms are easily transported from job 
to job, they’re sanitary and easily cleaned 
(can be swept or washed) because all ver- 
tical surfaces are easily accessible. Non-skid 
in all directions, they’re rugged yet light in 
weight. Adjustable legs give extra versa- 
tility. Available from stock in a wide range 
of sizes*. Write for full details today. 

*Grip-Strut Sanitary Safety Grating Platforms come in 


8 sizes, all 1834” wide to from 3% to 8% feet long, gal- 
vanized or painted, F.O.B. Chicago. 
=~ 


ee a e 
qam>GRIP-STRUT division 
wir AREESE Lod 
ss . —- 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 
4000 S. Princeton Avenue Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Foreground photo by National Broadcasting Co 


NIMPA Meeting in Review 


HUNT, HEINEMANN AND LAROE TELL OF 
PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


ECALLING the fighting days of OPA, and the con- 
stant struggles since that time, NIMPA members 
and their officers at their eleventh annual conven- 
tion in Chicago drew a “line of no retreat” in the battle 
to resist the encroachment of fascistic government. 
Almost 2,650 industry representatives thronged into 
the Sherman hotel and its meeting rooms and exhibits on 
April 28, 29 and 30. NIMPA members chose a new chair- 
man of the board—J. E. O’Neill of the Mission Provision 
Co—to head the association in 1952-53. They. partici- 
pated in formal and informal discussions of industry 
problems, were told about the association’s work and 
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services, circulated endlessly through the long array of 
exhibits of industry equipment and supplies and, as a 
little “extra-curricular activity,” enjoyed the annual din- 
ner and visited the suppliers’ hospitality rooms. 

Presidential seizure of the steel industry was deplored 
by the association in a resolution passed at the meeting. 
Other resolutions protested against the continuance: of 
meat price control and favored the principle that meat 
inspection is a public service which should be paid for 
out of public funds at the federal, state, county or munic- 
ipal level. 


“We do not choose to assume the-position of watchful 


53 





waiting for the decease of the independent business man,” 
declared Wells E. Hunt, retiring chairman of NIMPA’s 
board of directors. He reiterated the policy upon which 
the association bases its efforts: 

(1) NIMPA is a fighting organization, set up to protect 
the small, independent packer; (2) NIMPA is a fellow- 
ship, bringing together independent packers with com- 
mon problems; (3) NIMPA is 100 per cent American. 
It hates regimentation, socialism, communism, etc. (4) 
NIMPA is a watch dog—watching every move in Wash- 
ington that might hurt the independent packer; (5) 
NIMPA is a news service, reporting in frequent bulle- 
tins the items of most interest to independent packers; 
(6) NIMPA is a dispenser of advice, including legal ad- 
vice, interpretations of confusing regulations, etc.; (7) 
NIMPA is an exponent of truth about the industry. 

Chairman Hunt reported to the members that the 
association has recently embarked on a modest public 
relations program in connection with the last aim. 

“While we cannot hope to match government in its 
propaganda facilities and machinery,” said Hunt, “we 
must be eternally vigilant. Let me give you just one 
little example. You have long heard the general line of 
how high-priced meats are, how exorbitant are the profits 
of the packing industry and the necessity for controls 
in order to protect the purchasers of meat. The state- 
ment is made that we must have controls because the 
public is spending a larger and larger percentage of its 











income for food and for meats in particular, and { 
USDA is quoted as follows: , ; 

“*Proportionate disposable income spent on food 
July-September this year (1951) is 26 per cent co 
pared to 23 per cent in 1935-39.’ ; 

“That quotation is part of the official propaganda lige 
as one of the reasons and excuses for controls. Howevey 
its users fail to bring out how the proportion has beg 
affected by the purchase of larger quantities of foods pe 
capita, and purchase of better quality foods and th 
purchase of more marketing services. 

“Consumers are now eating more meals in restaurank 
and buying more packaged foods. I quote further from 
the same USDA publication: 

“*The same kinds and quantities of foods the cop 
sumer bought in 1935-39 would have taken only 19 pe 
cent of their disposable income in the third quarter @ 
1951 compared with 23 per cent in 1935-39.’ 

“In other words, by the government’s own admissiog, 
the real cost of food was substantially cheaper in the thin 
quarter of 1951 than it was in the base period.” 

NIMPA must support the policy of encouraging abuné 
ant and adequate livestock production, Hunt told the 
members. Noting that the population of the United States 
is increasing at the rate of 2,500,000 persons per year, 
Hunt asked: 

“How will we put food on the ‘fifth plate’ we will have 
in 25 years? How will we find food, in the same propor 
tion that we now use it, for the millions of additional 
consumers? Our present production of meat must ip 
crease in the next 25 years by at least 5,500,000,000 Ibs, 
which means an increase in pork output equivalent to 
the entire present hog production of Iowa and Nebraska. 
We must have additional cattle population equivalent 
to present-day numbers in Texas and Minnesota. We 
must have a lamb increase equivalent to the present 
crops of Montana, Utah and Nevada. That is just to 
hold the status quo.” 

In what he described as his “fighting speech,”” NIMPA’s 
president C. B. Heinemann, sr., reviewed the ten-year his- 
tory of the organization. He said: 

“When NIMPA started out it was a feeble voice crying 
in the wilderness. Nobody thought we could last. There 
are always new groups coming into being and then dis 
appearing. The grand people who founded NIMPA de §— OPA 
termined that this should not happen to us and we have § price 
thrived and expanded. In growing we have acquired § were 
the respect of many and the fear of a few. Throughout § any 
our life we have followed a straight line of principle. § pend 
For our friends and the friends of America we have § pick 
given our support and our respect. For America’s § same 
enemies we have an implacable and effective hatred. We hats 
support those in whom we believe; and we fight to the § ama: 
death those who would undermine our way of life. “] 

“NIMPA really gots its greatest impetus when it § figh 
acquired its reputation as a fighting outfit. During the J beli 
The 
und 
CONVENTION MISCELLANEY: Carl H. Wilken, economic did 
adviser on the staff of the joint committee on defense, is “ig 


thinking about the speech he made at the April 28 session we | 
— not the Chez Paree adorables. The latter, however, are 

































































































































































































( 
undoubtedly the topic of the banquet diners shown below. 
OPS —you can bet—is the subject of the open forum to 
floor speaker. 

The 
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SOME QUICK SHOTS: The gentlemen in the center are 
really friendly — Clyde Greeno of Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Co. and R. T. Reinbold of E. G. James Co. Other per- 
sonalities include Wells Hunt, retiring chairman of NIMPA; 
Alice Ropchan, behind-the-scenes worker in the NP press 
room; entertainers in the exhibit hall; an eager audience 
around the NP hospitality bulletin board, some stair-steppers 
and (center bottom) some stare-stoppers. 


OPA days when we came into being, the government 
price boys at first tried to discount our importance. We 
were told on several occasions that no one would pay 
any attention to NIMPA. They told us that the inde- 
pendent packers didn’t cut any ice. We might as well 
pick up our marbles and go home. A few years later these 
same high-level thinkers were coming to us with their 
hats in their hands looking for help. What caused this 
amazing change? 

“Til tell you what it was. It was our willingness to 
fight. When they told us we couldn’t survive we didn’t 
believe them. So we fought and we fought effectively. 


‘They told us that there would be no live animal ceilings 


under OPS. But they put live animal ceilings on. They 
did it because we fought. We proved it was necessary. 
“Now, they have told us the same thing again. But 
we still don’t believe them. And before they are through 
(unless they are through on June 30), they are going 
to have live animal ceilings if they have meat ceilings. 
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“NIMPA was founded on a willingness to fight for 
justice. NIMPA can only survive through that policy. 
We can never allow ourselves to believe that we are 
helpless. I have been kidded quite a bit by OPS officials 
about the fact that we aren’t as belligerent as we were 
in OPA days. But, then, they aren’t trying as hard to 
push the independents around as they were during OPA 
days. Let them try treating, or rather mistreating us, 
as they once did, and they will find lots of fight in us. 

“We must never, for one minute, rest on our oars. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. We can only 
survive if we are free. So we must be prepared to resist 
any attempt to push us off the industrial map.” 

Picturing current activities of the association, Heine- 
mann said that during 1951 more than 2,600 long dis- 
tance telephone calls were handled through the office and 
about half that many by the staff members at their 
homes. A huge volume of printed material and many 
letters and telegrams are received each day. Contact is 
maintained with 21 federal agencies as sources of possible 
material for the NIMPA bulletins; another 15 govern- 
ment news sources are covered on an occasional basis. 
About 500 pages of mimeographed or printed material 
are read or scanned on every working day. 

During 1951 the association sent out 177 bulletins 
with 1.819 pages of printed or mimeographed matter. 

“When it is in the interests of the members,” Heine- 
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mann commented, “we get out the bulletin in spite gj 
expense. On April 28, 1951, the beef and cattle ceiling 
were issued. That was on a Saturday. By 2:30 a.m. q 
Sunday we had reproduced the entire set of price regy 
lations and had them in the mail. In order to do this th 
entire staff was on duty throughout the day and two ¢ 
us stayed until the whole thing was cleared up in the we 
small hours. Our members had the information as som 
as it was humanly possible to get it to them. 

“Here are a few more activities we have handled fron 
time to time: 

1. Worked with the USDA in the campaign to bring 
brucellosis under control and eventually to eradicate it 

2. Cooperated in efforts to reduce the loss to member 
from condemnations for icterus. 

3. Cooperated in certain areas in livestock improve 
ment work. 

4. Worked with state commissioners of agriculture on 
various projects affecting members. 

5. Cooperated in working out plans for reducing ship 
ping losses. 

6. Aided members with advice on methods of avoid. 
ing shipping losses, and also advised them on the man 
ner of preparing, presenting and collecting railroad 
claims due to the negligence of carriers. 

7. Obtained answers to over 300 operating problems 
during the present fiscal year. 

8. Saved many members far more than their dues on 
purchases made through our purchasing service. We make 
no charge for use of this service by members. 

9. Advised members on sales to government agencies 
and gave information on packaging requirements. 

10. Aided WSB in clearing in one day over 300 
packer applications for wage adjustments. In doing this 


TOP: Oliver L. Haas, vice president, Haas Davis Packing Co., 
Mobile, Ala., Mrs. Haas, and their daughter, Appleton, 
center. 

CENTER: Robert Blumberg, president, Can-Meat Corp., New 
York, and Blumberg's son-in-law, Capt. S. W. Silverberg with 
his children, Amy, Paul, and Jane, who proved somewhat 
camera shy. 


BELOW: Cy Cohick, partner, Cohick Bros., Salladasburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. Cohick, and Mrs. and Clair Thompson, owner, 
Thompson Packing Co., Jersey Shore, Pa. 


we made sure they understood that we were not injecting 
ourselves into any member contract negotiations. We 
were invited in by WSB to clear up information con 
cerning companies affiliated with others, and on certain 
plant categories. 

11. Advised members on methods of obtaining the 
lowest legal freight rates. 

12. Advised members on truck leasing operations, ete. 

13. Acquainted members with livestock market cus 
toms, and how they could protect their interest therein. 

14. Worked with USDA to improve palatability and 
nutritive value of certain products. 

15. Aided in bringing together members and pharma- 
ceutical houses to assure the salvaging and processing of 
essential animal glands. 

Freedom and the fight for its maintenance was the 
principal theme of the report by NIMPA’s general 
counsel, Wilbur La Roe. 

After reviewing some of the unusual*ideas advanced 
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by government attorneys in arguing against an injunc- 
tion to prevent Presidential seizure of the steel industry, 
La Roe said: 

“We are brought face to face with the issue whether 
we are to have a government of laws or a government of 
men. It is safe to have a government of law. It is unsafe 
to have a government of men. History has taught us and 
the world situation now teaches us, the great danger in- 
volved in government by men. It is for this reason that 
the founders of our nation decided upon a written con- 
stitution and upon the making of written laws by Con- 
gress. so that they could be interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. 

“Nowhere in our Constitution is there even a hint that 
laws may be made by the executive whose duty it is to 
do—what? Not to go along his own path, but to carry 
out the laws made by the people. That is the President’s 
charge. We have reached nothing less than a point of 
danger when the executive takes upon himself the mak- 
ing of laws for what is to be done, or what is equally 
had, when he takes important action involving personal 
or property rights without warrant of written law. 

“T have told you before, and I tell you again, that I 
am afraid of big government because big government is 
almost sure to become arbitrary. I couldn’t hate any- 
thing more than I hate Communism, but the thing I fear 
in the United States is not Communism so much as | 
fear Fascism. 

“You know as well as I do that Communism is never 


going to get a real foothold in this nation of ours. We 


all hate it so much that it will never get a foothold, but 


LEFT: R. M. Hogan, supervisor, Ready Foods Co., Inc., Bush- 
nell, Ill; Morris Segel, president, Wisconsin Packing Co., 
Milwaukee; R. J. Risch, supervisor, Ready Foods at Bushnell; 
H. T. Crosby, vice president, Michelberry's Food Products 
Co., Chicago; Floyd Segel, vice president, Wisconsin Pack- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; and Henry Staffel, president, Ready 
Foods Co., Bushnell. 

RIGHT: J. R. Vander Veer, sales manager, Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa; Paul S. Mayer, Emge Packing 
Co., Fort Branch, Ind.; Roger P. Elpers, sales manager, Ander- 
son plant of Emge Packing Co., Anderson, Ind.; Emerson 
Moran, sausage consultant, Madison, Wis.; Lorenz Neuhoff, 
jt. president, Valleydale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va., and W. 
C. Codling, first vice president, Tobin Packing Co. 





NIMPA Officers for 1952-53 


J. E. O'Neill, president, Mission Provision Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., was elected chairman of the 
board of ihe National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Wells E. 
Hunt, president of John J, Felin 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

W. W. Naumer, president, 
DuQuoin Packing Co., Du- 
Quoin, Ill., was elected first vice 
president. W. M. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the White Packing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., was elected 
treasurer of the association. 

C. B. Heinemann, sr., of 
Washington, D. C., was reelect- 
ed president, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the association and Wilbur LaRoe, jr., also of 
Washington, D. C., was reelected general ‘counsel. 





J. E. O'NEILL 











what I am afraid of is Fascism, which is arbitrary ex- 
ercise of government power. The seizure of the steel in- 
dustry by the government is doubly pernicious because 
the seizure will doubtless be used to force upon the steel 
industry a wage policy which ought to be judicially 
determined. 

“We are supposed to have in the United States a 
system under which the rights of labor and the rights of 
management and all other rights can, if necessary be 
adjudicated by the courts. There is available today ma- 
chinery for settlement of wage disputes between man- 
agement and labor. The machinery authorized by law 
contemplates hearings and careful adjudication. It is 
highly dangerous to sidestep this regular procedure and 
implement a wage policy by forcing it down the throats 
of management while the government is in control of the 
steel industry. 

“That seems to me like a prize fight in which the 
referee decides with one of the contestants just who is 
to be knocked out. 

“The steel industry is completely helpless in the hands 
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of the government. It is unfair under these circum. 
stances for the government to force upon the helpless 
steel industry a wage policy which should be a matter 
of bargaining between management and labor. If they 
cannot settle it through bargaining, it should be done 
through some kind of government adjudication.” 

After calling on good Americans to stand up and 
be counted against administrative encroachment, corrup. 
tion and statism, LaRoe declared: 

“We need as many organizations as we can get to 
safeguard our heritage. An independent meat packer 
alone is quite unable to influence government policy, 
However, as Mr. Hunt has already suggested in his 
remarks, a fighting organization like NIMPA does have 
a voice that is loud enough to be heard. Our voice is 
heard in Washington, as I can prove by a recent incident 
before one of the Congressional committees. We were 
appearing before the committee and we were making a 
strong argument. One of the committee said to me, “Well, 
I thought the real estate lobby had a powerful voice, 
but they have got something to learn from you fellows.” 

“We do not make the claim that we are one of the 
more powerful lobbies in Washington. We do have a 
voice that speaks the truth and speaks with courage 
and a voice which, I believe, is respected because we do 
try to stick to the truth. 

“A lawyer can always battle with double strength when 
he knows his cause is right. We can put up a good fight 
because we know our democracy is being hurt. And we 
believe that we are rendering a service when we try to 
keep the government in its proper channel. And Mr. 
Heinemann and I have the conviction when we do that we 
are doing more than helping NIMPA. We are helping 
the nation that we love. 

“May I mention briefly an instance of arbitrary ac- 
tion. Recently the Meat Inspection Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture cracked down, without any justi- 
fication of law, upon federally inspected meat packers. 
The MID told them they would lose certain meat in- 


At top and bottom of the page are scenes from women's 
tea on Tuesday afternoon. In center are Hedly Hepworth, 
who presented sketches from Charles Dickens, and a quartette 
of ladies from the Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, Ill.: 
Mrs. W. W. Naumer, Mrs. H. E. Strong, Mrs. F. E. Van 
Keuren, and Mrs. L. D. Flavell. 


spectors unless they put up $120 a week. There was not 
a single word in the law to justify any such demand. 

“T will, have more to say about that in just a few 
minutes. Other illustrations may be given. If there is 
anything clear in the Defense Production Act, it is that 
Congress wanted industry advisory committees to be 
consulted before important regulations were promulgated 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. Yet very recently the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued Amendment No. 2 to 
CPR 74 without even consulting, or even calling to 
Washington, the important industry advisory committee. 

“Another thing we must battle against is misunder- 
standing of facts by the government. For example, the 
government wonders why we meat packers don’t pay 
lower prices for live animals and thus guarantee ourselves 
an adequate profit. The truth is, of course, that we are 
helpless in this matter. When we go into the market we 
must pay the market price, whatever it is, and we are 
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competing for live animals with big packers who are able 
to pay more for them. We can’t preserve our margins 
and match their bids because of the liberal profits which 
they make from non-meat items. 

“One of the larger packing companies showed by 
its own figures that during 195] it made only 2 per cent 
on the sale of meat, but it made a good profit on non- 
meat items. I am not criticizing the big packers for sell- 
ing products which the small packers cannot make. My 
point is the big packers can, because of their strength 
and because of profits from non-meat items, go into the 
market and bid more for live animals than we ought 
to be required to pay. It is that market price which we 
must pay if we are to procure the animals in competi- 
tion. 

“Any government policy which, in one way or another, 
discourages raising of meat animals, hurts us severely. 
Our population is growing very fast and our produc- 
tion of live animals is not keeping pace. This is proved 
by the fact that in four years our per capita consump- 
tion of meat has fallen from 155 lbs. to 141 lbs. The 
situation is so bad that the Department of Agriculture 


ABOVE: C. B. Heinemann, jr., C. B. Heinemann, sr., 
and Frank Heinemann. 

CENTER: Miss N. A. Conroy, assistant secretary, 
MISEA, Chicago, and A. H. Noelke, Chicago: 
BELOW: John E. Thompson, president, Reliable Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


has had to revise downward several times its estimate 
of per capita consumption for this year. 

“If, as anticipated, there is a decline in grain produc- 
tion there will be a further decline in production of live 
animals at a time when our population is increasing very 
rapidly. This is bad, not only from the selfish viewpoint 
of our industry, but it is bad from the public point of 
view because it tends to create scarcity at a time when 
the population should have more meat and at a time 
when the population has plenty of money with which to 
buy meat. Price control, which acts as a wet blanket on 
the whole industry, tends to discourage production. 

“I am glad to report that the pendulum has been 
swinging a little bit in the direction of relaxing price 
controls. | would not give the impression that we are 
likely to see an early ending of controls, but we are 
going to have some suspension of controls. 

“Our hearing before the Maybank committee of the 
Senate was highly satisfactory. While I was on the wit- 
ness stand I argued that it didn’t make sense to have 
price control when items are so far below the ceilings. 
Senator Maybank interrupted me to say: 

““We have called upon OPS for a formula of decon- 
trol, and if they don’t give it to us within 30 days, we 
are going to invent our own formula.’ 

“Well, OPS did invent a formula for suspending con- 
trols and laid it before the committee. In all modesty, 
I think that our fight had something to do with the 
suspension of controls which we have already obtained. 

“Mr. Heinemann filed with the Senate committee a 
strong statement in which he gave powerful reasons why 
meat price control ought to be wiped out rather than 
suspended. We also had at this hearing cooperation from 
the American Meat Institute, the Western States Meat 
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Packers Association and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. I have never, since NIMPA started, seen such 
good cooperation between all the agencies as we have 
had this year. 

“Now, as to beef prices. The beef price situation is 
about as bad as it can be. I am convinced that if all meat 
products sold at OPS ceilings, there would be a loss 
from $5 to $10 a head on every steer slaughtered. It is 
an undeniable fact that OPS has not made allowance 
in its beef prices for the tragic decline in such items as 
hides, tallow and grease. At one time they gave us some 
relief, but I mean they haven’t given recent relief for 
these substantial recent declines. 

“It serves no purpose to argue that price control has 
no burdensome real effect because so many items are be- 
low the ceilings. The big point that the government over- 
looks is that during normal times, when there are losses 
on some items, the slaughterer can raise the prices on 





LEFT: John J. Hickey, president, John J. 
Hickey Co., Boston, and John A. Fryer, presi- 
dent, Fryer & Stillman, Inc., Denver. 

CENTER: Dr. W. A. Barnette, president and 
treasurer, Greenwood Packing Plant, Green- 
wood, S. C., and Robert T. Lay, vice president, 
Lay Packing Co., Knoxville. 


RIGHT: Al Egan and P. S. Brubaker, both of 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan, Chicago. 


other items for which the public can afford to pay, and 
which are in demand and which can be sold at a profit. 

“Today, there are some beef items for which there is 
a heavy demand. These could be sold at higher prices, 
but the government will not allow this to be done. It 
adds insult to injury by not making allowance for the 
losses which have been incurred on by-products. 

“The situation on beef is likely to get worse as we 
approach the summer and as the supply becomes smaller. 
It is doubtful whether the slow-moving machinery of 
OPS can provide relief before a very serious situation 
develops. I am pessimistic as to beef. 

“Some relief has been obtained through the importa- 
tion of beef from Mexico, but this has been available 


only to the federally inspected members. Complaints 
have been fairly numerous from the non-federally in- 
spected members who are denied access to the same 
source of supply and who are willing to pay for the nec- 
essary inspection. However, I see two great dangers in 
this situation. I see the danger of hoof-and-mouth disease, 
which could almost ruin us if it ever got a foothold 
here, and I see danger in letting the intrastate packers pay 
for federal inspection. Once you get somebody paying for 
federal inspection, you are likely to have the principle 
expanded until everybody is paying for it. 

“I am glad to report to you that we have won our 
battle on federal inspection in Congress. I don’t want to 
see us lose that victory by the establishment of an 
arrangement under which the government starts charging 
for federal inspection. 


“Let’s talk about inspection for just a minute. The 
Meat Inspection Division sought to penalize certain fed- 
erally inspected packers by threatening to withdraw one 
inspector from a multiple crew, thus cutting down the 


LEFT: Gerry MacGillivray, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; E. R. Galloway, Galloway Containers, Chicago, and 
Frank M. Legenza, purchasing agent, Agar Packing & Pro- 


vision Corp., Chicago. 


CENTER: A. A. Hess, Continental Electric Co., Chicago; Joe 
McIntyre, and John A. Julian, both of Julian Engineering 


Co., Chicago. 


RIGHT: F. G. Kentner, Eastern Order Buying Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Wells E. Hunt, president, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, and R. Q. Smith, Independent Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, Columbus, O. 
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packer’s volume of kill; or, as an alternative, force the 
packer to pay $120 a week to keep such a man on the 
job. There was nothing in the law to justify the move 
any more than there is any legal basis for seizure of 
the steel industry. 

“This arbitrary action was taken without any author- 
ity. It shows the danger of delegating authority from 
Congress to an executive agency without clearly defining 
the powers delegated. 

“What happened was this: Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Appropriation Act which said, 
in effect, that if any meat packer wanted inspection be- 
yond the appropriation, he might ask for it and pay for 
it. This was interpreted by the Meat Inspection Division 
as authorizing the division to crack down on our mem- 
bers and withdraw one or more meat inspectors from 
multiple crews, or to force the packer to cough up the 
money. 

“I could not find a word of justification for this ar- 
bitrary action in the law and apparently Senator Russell 
could not find it either, because he said that the intent 


of the amendment was to make inspection voluntary and 
not compulsory. 

“T have reason to believe that what was intended was 
to require the packers to pay for overtime if that be- 
came necessary in view of the inadequacy of the appro- 
priation. But the Meat Inspection Division took a law 
which said that the meat packer might, if he wished, pay 


LEFT: David Sokolik, secretary, Royal Packing Co., St. Louis; 
Hyman Karp, treasurer, and Joseph Karp, president, both of 
lowa Beef Co., Boston, and Arthur Stern, owner, Arthur 
Stern Meat Co., New York. 

CENTER: Hamilton Moran, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, and C. 
D. Mullinix, Mullinix Packages. 

RIGHT: David M. Pettus, deputy director, livestock branch, 
USDA, Washington; Dr. O. W. Seher, inspector-in-charge, 
Chicago federal meat inspection station; Fred J. Beard, 
chief of the grading division, livestock branch, USDA, and 
Dr. F. R. Thorndike, assistant to Dr. Seher at Chicago. 
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1. Jack Karp, Sloman Lyons Brokerage Co., New York, and 
A. F. Goetze, president, Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore. 


2. John Rolle, president, Vegetable Juices, Inc., Chicago, 
and Chester A. Olsen, Chester A, Olsen, Inc., Chicago. 

3. W. S. Johnson, president, W. S. Johnson Co.. Owensboro, 
Ky., and Bill Gebhardt, president, Advanced Engineering 
Corp., Milwaukee. 


4. Vance Dodson and Jerry Blanchard, sales manager, both 
of A. C. Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


for federal inspection, and cracked down on the industry 
and said, “Either you pay or you lose your inspector.” 

“We had a conference with Dr. Miller and his staff at 
which he explained to us the utter impossibility of modi- 
fying his unfair regulation. We had no recourse but to 
ask Congress to eliminate from the law such power as 
had been given to the Meat Inspection Division. I am 
glad to say that we won that battle, and that the clause 
under which the MID acted is going to be stricken from 
the law. We accomplished that after a hard battle. 

“We had wonderful cooperation from the American 
Meat Institute and Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, the National Grange and also from other or- 
ganizations. 

“My fear is that the inspection business is just the en- 
tering wedge to get the whole cost of meat inspection 
placed on the meat packing industry. Those Congression- 
al committees wouldn’t care too much if it could be 
done. 

“At no stage of this matter did the Department of 
Agriculture support our position. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Meat Inspection Division appear quite 
content, so far as I can see, to continuance of the unfair 
arrangement that exists. At least, they haven't lifted a 
finger to help us, and they did not even show up at 
the Congressional hearing. This is essentially an agri- 
cultural matter because it has a direct bearing on the 
price paid for live animals, and the producers joined with 
us in fighting with the Department of Agriculture. Why 
was not the Department of Agriculture there to help us 


















in a matter so important to agriculture? 

“You will be interested to know that the state of Cali- 
fornia, which not long ago had a meat inspection law 
which required packers to pay for all the state inspection 
costs, found the situation getting so bad between the in- 
spectors and the packers—you know the danger of col- 
lusion that lies there—that they wiped out the law. The 
State of California now pays the meat inspection costs. 

One of the scheduled speakers, Roger L. Putnam, Ad- 
minstrator of the Economic Stabilization Agency, was 
unable to attend but telegraphed a statement of his belief 
that price controls are still needed. Putnam said: 

“The stability we have achieved in the past year is 
gratifying to all of us. It must be maintained if we are 
to keep our dollar sound and our economy healthy, and 
if we are to carry through on the military program we 
have undertaken. 

“There is no doubt that the restrictions which we as a 
people have agreed to impose upon ourselves in behalf 
of this great objective are often annoying and inconven- 
ient to us individually and as businessmen, but I think 
we all recognize that the sacrifices we are making for 
stability are small indeed compared to the advantages 





Howard Ziegler, superintendent, and Karl Morrison, president, both 
of Morrison Packers, Kitchener, Ont.; Victor Woodcroft of Griffith 
Laboratories, Toronto; James Caldwell, president, Caldwell Sausage 
Co., Ldt., Toronto; Herbert J. Schneider and John Eichholz, J. M. 
Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 





In Front Row: R. E. Lowey, R. H. Tucker, R. H. Harrison, J. E. 
Brosseur, R. A. Carbone, R. A. Miller, Jack De Caprio, M. A. 
Howe, jr., and Bill Robinson. Back row: D. H. Taylor, sales manager, 
J. Welch, jr., sales, K. L. Warden, R. D. Lowry, Cryovac develop- 
ment, John Cook and W. F. Kroll, Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
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TOP: H. H. Matthews, and Clarence A. Nockleby, vice president, 
both of Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; T. H. Zosky and F. C. Vicic, 
Eastern Beef Co., Peoria, Ill., and L. C. Petty, sales manager, 
packing division, Hormel. 

BOTTOM: H. A. Kiner, Walt Hammann, Fred W. Stothfang, vice 
president, and Wm. C. Schmidt, executive vice president, all of 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


we all reap by holding inflation in check. 

“I look forward to the great day when we can afford 
as a nation to eliminate all of the present emergency 
controls. When that day is reached, it will mean we will 
be gratifyingly along the way to achieving the industrial 
capacity, the productive strength and military power we 
need for our safety.” 

Carl H. Wilken, economic adviser on the staff of the 
joint Congressional committee on defense and closely 
associated with NIMPA, took Putnam’s place. 

Warning that undue deflation in farm prices will 
seriously impair the nation’s ability to produce at the 
rate necessary to carry the $514,000,000.000 in public 
and private debt, and will prevent the American people 
from consuming what is produced, Wilken declared that 
there is no reason at this time for any price control on 
non-durable goods. 

“Since your convention last year,” Wilken said, “this 
economy of ours has taken a complete flip-flop and I am 
very much afraid that those in charge of price stabiliza- 
tion do not know that it has taken place. Since March 
last year the Associated Press index, which is the price 
index of 35 leading commodities which make up the 
basic raw materials from which about 90 per cent of all 
goods sold at retail are produced, has dropped about 15 
per cent. 

“This drop has cut off the primary income from our 
production of raw materials at the grass roots. It has 
taken away buying power and is a very deflationary fac- 
tor. If it wasn’t for military spending, the chances are we 
would be headed for a serious business recession.” 
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N 1951 we produced about a billion pounds of lard 

above domestic requirements. This is not new. We've 

been producing more lard than we use for a long 
time. It has always found a market, at a price. During 
the second week in April 1952, the price of lard at Chi- 
cago was about 11.5c while top 200-lb. hogs sold at about 
17c. Obviously, when lard sells at a price lower than live 
hog prices, the lard price depresses hog prices. 

Per capita consumption of lard in the U.S.A. hasn’t 
decreased. Per capita consumption during the 1935-39 
period was 11.0 lbs. The preliminary figure for 1951 is 
12.7 lbs. and the “National Food Situation” estimate for 
1952 is 12.9 lbs. However, in spite of the improvement 
of lard quality achieved in the past few years through 
the application of industrial and institutional research 
results, we cannot forecast any sharp increase in domestic 
lard consumption. Since it is cheaper to produce vege- 
table oil than lard, and since our livestock industry needs 
more oilseed cake and meal than we are now producing, 
it is obvious that we should not continue to produce more 
than enough lard to support our present rate of domestic 
consumption, if we can produce our needed tonnage of 
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pork, of good quality, more economically and more 
profitably with less lard. That billion pounds of lard we 
produced in excess of domestic use last year, cost us 
more than 2,000,000 tons of feed. We used more feed 
than we produced last year. 

Our average pig marketed produces about enough 
pork for two people and enough lard for three. Why? 
First, the fat pig gives a higher carcass yield than a lean 
pig. Historically, this general relationship has been a 
determining influence on hog prices. Second, trimmed 
cuts from fat hogs are generally choice cuts; lean hogs 
are generally supposed to yield cuts of inferior quality. 
Corn-fed hogs generally require an inch and a half of 
back fat to yield firm carcasses. Third, about one pig 
of every three farrowed fails to live to go to market. This 
means that the farmer often tends to carry his hogs 
to heavier market weights in order to market his avail- 
able corn. Fourth, there is a tendency for the faster 
growing pigs, properly preferred by our farmers, to be 
fatter at market weight than slower growing pigs. Fifth, 
many farmers want an incentive price for meat-type hogs. 

We remarked earlier that lard has always moved at a 
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price; presumably it always will. If the price is low, it 
will depress live hog prices and rather quickly depress 
production with the usual cyclic response of shorter 
supply and more favorable price. Fewer pigs will be 
farrowed this spring than last. Many people believe that 
the farmer should grow pigs of his choice, fast and fat; 
the packer should buy, pack and merchandise the pigs 
offered. The consumer? Well, if she doesn’t like the 
pork offered her, she can buy beef or chicken. She will, 
too. 

This matter of quality of cut requires examination. Not 
all fat cuts trimmed yield cuts of choice quality. Many 
hams and loins contain excessive fat within the muscle 
mass. Fat bacon may carry the same flavor as lean 
bacon but the amount of fat for the garbage pail cer- 
tainly varies. Bacon may vary from about 12 per cent 
lean to as much as 38 per cent or more. The leanest 
bacon may be flabby, the lean may cook hard. We know 
too little about quality in bacon. Uniformity in appear- 
ance in the meat case may be achieved by packaging but 
skill in packaging neither corrects nor conceals inferior 
quality when the bacon is ready to serve. 

It is our opinion that it is possible to produce the pork 
we want without lard in excess of our present domestic 
rate of consumption. We believe that meat type pigs can 
increase profit to the farmer and the packer. We believe 
that improvement of meat type in pigs will improve the 
position of pork in competition for the consumer’s dollar. 
We believe that the consumer will derive increased satis- 
faction from pork from meat-type hogs and that such 
pork will contribute to good nutrition. 

We have made rapid progress in the past few years 
in recognition of meat type in hogs. Buyers are learning 
to recognize meat type in live hogs. I was struck by the 
following statement in the April 12 summary of the Chi- 
cago hog market: “At the close most choice 180 to 220-lb. 
butchers brought $16.70 to $17.00 with a few loads and 
lots sorted 1 and 2, 190 to 210-lb. weights at $17.10 to 
$17.17.” The definition of choice Nos. 1, 2 and 3, medium 
and cull by PMA in tentative live grade standards has 
been a real help. In a spot check made by PMA, including 
a total of 11,425 hogs from 333 lots offered at five major 
markets from January 10 to February 7, 1952, 33.05 
per cent were choice No. 1. 

One-third of the hogs on these five markets were U.S. 
Choice No. 1. That’s a 





































very encouraging incidence. 
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Dr. Theodore C. Byerly is 
an authority on swine breed. 
ing and swine types. As head 
of the animal husbandry divi. 
sion, Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville. Md., he has 
charge of the Department of 
Agriculture’s swine produe. 
tion research program. He has 
been with the Department oj 
Agriculture since 1929. . 








Meat-type hogs occur in every breed and cross in every 
region in the United States. Let us examine the factors 
which determine the profitable production of meat type 
in hogs and some of the problems requiring research and 
some of the contributions of research. 

First let us define a meat-type hog a little more nar- 
rowly. Hogs meeting the requirements for U.S. Choice 
number 1 will generally approach the requirements but 
may occasionally vary substantially from the narrower 
standard we use in our research. We set as our meat-type 
objective a hog which at 215 lbs. slaughter weight will 
yield at least 50 per cent of slaughter weight in the five 
preferred cuts. The cuts we use are trimmed loin, ham, 
belly, prime shoulder and shoulder butt. Some research 
workers use only the four lean cuts, eliminating the 
belly. Others use cold carcass weight as their reference 
base. Some use an index based on the sum of wholesale 
values of all cuts, We like our standard. We also require 
a thickness of back fat of 1.5 to 1.75 inches as a reason- 
able assurance of choice cuts. 

For the past 15 years at Beltsville we have been devel- 
oping inbred lines of hogs with meat type as a major 
objective. During the past three years we have been 
testing these Beltsville lines at Beltsville and on cooper- 
ating Pennsylvania farms as purebred lines, in combina- 
tions with four American pure breeds and in comparison 
with hogs of those four pure breeds. In these experiments 
74 per cent of the pigs of the four American pure breeds 
raised at Beltsville under performance test conditions to 
a slaughter weight of 215 lbs. met the requirements for 
the U.S. Choice No. 1 grade; 79 per cent of the crosses 
of Beltsville lines with the four pure breeds met these 
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requirements, while 93 per cent of the test pigs from the 
yerly is & peltsville inbred lines were U.S. Choice No. 1. 
> breed. These data certainly show that a much higher percent- 
As head age of pigs coming to market can be produced to meet 
ry divi. & the requirements of U.S. Choice No. 1. Our Beltsville 
‘esearch & jines of pigs will make some contribution. They were 
he has derived from combinations of Danish Landrace and 
nent of & various American pure breeds and the British Large 
produc. § Black breed. Two of the Beltsville lines, the Landrace- 
He has & Chester White line and the Landrace-Poland China line, 
nent of & approach our objective of 50 per cent preferred cuts con- 

sistently. The principal use of the Beltsville lines prob- 
—- ably will be for the production of cross-bred and hybrid 

commercial pigs in addition to limited propagation as 
1 every pure breeds. The Danish Landrace is widely unrelated 
factors to our U.S. swine population and crosses of Landrace 
at type | and Landrace derived lines on non-Landrace have given 
ch and good fast growing, vigorous pigs. 

I cited the results at Beltsville to indicate that we can 
re nar- have rapid improvement in meat type. Let us consider 
Choice § how we can achieve improvement, whether such improve- 
its but ment is certain to be advantageous and what major prob- 
rrower lems must be solved. 
at-type There are four basic requirements for profitable swine 
ht will production which must be met by meat type or any other 
he five type of pig. These are: (1) fecundity, which may be 


» ham, expressed as number of pigs farrowed per female bred, 
search (2) viability, or percentage of pigs raised of those far- 


ig the rowed, (3) rate of growth, or time required to reach 
erence market weight, (4) feed efficiency, or pounds of feed 
olesale required to produce a pound of live pig marketed. 
equire Profitable meat-type pigs must excel in these four per- 
eason- formance characteristics, as well as meat type. Nor is 
yield of 50 per cent of preferred cuts with back fat be- 
devel- tween 1.5 and 1.75 in. enough to assure maximum profit 
major in meat-type hogs that excel in the four production char- 
been acters. In addition to high yield of preferred cuts of 
ooper- choice quality and low lard yields, they should have 
nbina- high carcass yield. 
arison This brings us to the major problem facing us. Can 
ments 


reeds 
wee 1. R. C, Theurer, president, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleve- 


ms to land; Alex J. McCrea, president, and J. Birney McCrea, vice presi- 
ts for dent, both of The Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland; J. K. McKenerich, 
rosses J. K. McKenerich Co., Chicago, and Lee Kenyon, president of 
these Preservaline Manufacturing Co., Flemington, N. J. 


2. M. Baur, superintendent, Fletchers Ltd., Vancouver, British Col- 
umbia; Chas. J. Vogt, manager, Manitoba Sausage Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg; C. A. Pemberton, president, and Fred A. Williams, sales 
manager, C. A. Pemberton Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Jack Kwinter, 
First Spice Mixing Co., Toronto. 

3. Andres Rodrigues, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Havana, Cuba; 
Albert H. Ross, South American representative, Griffith Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Miguel A. Hernandez, president, Compania Empaca- 
dora La Union, Camaguey, Cuba; W. B. Overbay, export manager, 
Griffith Laboratories, Newark, N. J., and C. B. Jensen, chief engi- 
neer, Atmos Corp., Chicago. 

4. Fred F. Wilcox, sales manager, Townsend Engineering Co., Des 
Moines, lowa: Joseph Patrovsky, manager, Antioch Packing Co., 
Antioch, Ill.; Mrs. Patrovsky; R, T. Townsend, president; John Adams, 
field engineer, and Max Richards, general manager, all of Townsend 
Engineering Co. 

5. Harry Batt, partner, Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co., Philadelphia; 
Kenneth Liebert, assistant purchasing agent, Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Indianapolis; Pennie Z. Davis, sales manager, Greater Omaha Pack- 
ing Co, Omaha; S. H. Marcus, vice president, Excel Packing 
Co., Inc., Wichita, Kans., and Albert P. Weller, president, A. P. 
Weller & Co., Chicago, 
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we have pigs which farrow and raise large litters of fag 
growing, efficient pigs which will give high careass yiel 
low lard yield and high yield of preferred cuts? Ap 
these desirable qualities compatible? 

We have already pointed out that fatter pigs usual) 
have higher carcass yields than leaner pigs. Conversely 
leaner pigs usually yield higher percentage of preferrej 
cuts. Packer experience has often, but by no means 
ways, indicated that high carcass yield of fatter pigs com. 
pensates for higher preferred cut yield of meat-type pig 
in dollar value. While this relationship is generall 
true, it is not necessarily true; for example, in ow 
1950-51 experiments at Beltsville, our Landrace-Cheste; 
White line pigs gave a carcass yield of 81.9 per cen, 
exceeded by no other pure breed or line in the experi 
ment. The Landrace-Chester White line yielded 50.3 per 
cent of the five preferred cuts. This value was exceeded 
only by the Landrace-Poland China line which had ; 
51.1 yield of preferred cuts. The Landrace-Poland Ching 
line was third among the pure breeds and lines in carcas 
yield with a value of 81.5 per cent. On the other hand, 
our Landrace-Duroc Hampshire line was relatively poor 
in these experiments in both carcass and preferred cut 
yield with values of 78.6 and 47.6 per cent respectively. 

Another usual but not inescapable incompatibility be. 
tween production efficiency and carcass quality exists 
with respect to genetic capacity for high rate of gain 
and fatness. The fatter pigs at 215 lbs. slaughter weight 
are usually rapid gainers. Some research results from 
the Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory indicate clos 
genetic association. However, we also know that younger 
pigs are generally leaner than older pigs. 

It is possible to grow pigs so fast that they reach mar- 
ket weight before they are old enough to be excessively 
fat. While 215-lb. fat pigs are generally good gainers, we 
can boost the rate of gain by selective breeding and good 
nutrition and produce superior meat-type pigs. For ex 
ample, among our performance test pigs at Beltsville 
from the 1951 spring litters, we have 14 which gained 
more than 1.9 lbs. daily from weaning to 215 lbs. Those 
pigs reached slaughter weight at less than five months of 
age. The average back fat thickness for these pigs was 
1.7 in. and only two of the pigs exceeded 2 in. Among 


1. F. K. Taylor, general manager, J. Martinec Packing Co., Scotia, 
N. Y.; G. William Birrell, president and treasurer, Kunzler & Co. 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; A, P. Carpenter, general manager, and Joe 
Fleming, sausage superintendent, both of C. A. Durr Packing Co. 
Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

2. Jack Koster, in charge of beef and small stock section, OPS, 
Washington; H. P. Dugdale, president, Dugdale Packing Co., St 
Joseph, Mo.; Alfred J. Hueben and Irvin Agrom, secretary, both 
of Kansas City Dressed Beef Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 

3. Lt. Col. A. D. Hall and Paul C, Doss, both of the Quartermaster 
Market Center, Chicago; M. C. Phillips, vice president, The Griffith 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, and Ted Broecker, president, Klarer 
Provision Co., Inc., Louisville. 

4. Roy Fox, purchasing agent, Elmer Betz, chief engineer, and Wil- 
liam Rustmeyer, office manager, all of H and M Provision Co. 
Chicago, and Edward Churan, secretary, Chicago Meat Packers 
& Wholesalers Association. 

5. F. A. Powers, W. H. McCormac, L. W. Metzger, and Paul J. 
Nowacki, all of V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland. 

6. Alfred Harris, superintendent, Mrs. Baldwin and Ernest Baldwin, 
sales manager, all of Bloomington Packing Co., Ind., and J. Birney 
McCrea, vice president, Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland. 
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the same experimental lots, there were six pigs which 
s of fagfm gained less than 1.4 lbs. per day. They required about 
18s yieli [seven months to reach market weight. They also aver- 
ts? Api aged about 1.7 in. back fat though none of them ex- 

ceeded 2 in. ; 
3 usually Our Beltsville lines grow fairly well in spite of their 
nverseh inbreeding. Average daily gain during 1950-51 for 
“EE Beltsville line test pigs was 1.47 lbs. while test pigs of the 
four American pure breeds gained 1.48 lbs. Test pigs 
from crosses between the Beltsville lines and the Amer- 
ican pure breeds averaged 1.61 lbs. gain per day from 
zenerally @ weaning to slaughter weight. It is possible to have fast 
in ow gaining meat-type pigs. This is essential for most farm- 
»-Cheste; ets will not be satisfied with slow growing pigs no matter 
how fine the carcasses the packer may obtain from such 


ore ferrej 
neans al. 
iS Com. 


Ype pigs 


2€r Cent, . 
. ’ imals. 

503 pe a of feed utilization, fecundity and viability 
exceedej are problems of prime importance in the production of 
h had, any kind of pig. Test pigs of our Beltsville lines required 
1d Ching @ 344 lbs. of feed per hundred pounds gain from weaning 
1 carcass @ to slaughter weight in 1950-51. This may be compared 
er hand § to 346 lbs. required by pigs of the four American pure 
breeds in the same experiments. These are good feed TOP: H. E. Sparks, superintendent, and B. J. Libert, general sales 
efficiencies. In these experiments, the pigs produced by manager, both of John J. Felin & Co,, Inc., Philadelphia; Emerson 


: : 7 line females re- D. Moran, sausage consultant, Madison, Wis.; Herb Altheimer, In- 
ctively, crosses of purebred boars of Beltsville ‘ ‘ . “ 
‘li y ired only 340 lbs. of feed per hundred pounds gain. dependent Casing Co. Chicago, and John G. Stephen, vice presi 
piLity be. qu dent, Arbogast and Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa. 


y exists BOTTOM: E. D. Abramson, M. L. Abramson, Robert Berkenfield, 





ely poor 
rred cut 


of gain and N. Thomas, all of Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis. 
r weight 
Its from 
ite close Superior efficiency, and superior growth rate usually re- 


younger sult from crossing unrelated stocks. 

With respect to fecundity and viability, much research 
ich mar- it is needed. We know from results from the Wisconsin Sta- 
pessively tion that anatomical abnormalities account for failure of 
ners, we conception in many gilts. That station has also shown 


nd good that more ova are shed at the second and third heat after 
For ex- ; sexual maturity than the first, a factor in obtaining larger 
deltsville litters. 

| gained The problem of viability is urgently in need of more 
. Those research. We only market about two pigs of each three 
onths of farrowed. About 6 per cent of pigs farrowed are still- 
igs was born. Accident, disease and nutritional deficiency take 


Among “ a heavy toll. If we could raise our pigs saved per litter 
a farrowed from the present 6.5 to 7.5, just one more pig 

per litter, we could market the same tonnage of live pigs 

. Scotia * at a million tons less feed cost. Those pigs could go to 
: & Co, market at 20 lbs. lower average weight, and cut our 


and des lard surplus in half. This is true because slaughter weight 
king Co. is a factor of prime importance in determining meat and 


lard yields. Any healthy pig will get fat if you give him 
- all the feed he is able to consume for a sufficient period 
a ‘both of time. ; 

In summary, we can have fast-growing, efficient, high- 
termaster TOP: E. J. Drobka, general superintendent; J. K. Stark, works man- yielding hogs that will also yield a high percentage of 
° Griffith — ne Ts Coney, a ae yo ~ — ti preferred cuts of choice quality. Such hogs occur with 
A ee re, "ae Baten See, Yael tre Ee esncy in ol hemos creams ot the prtered 


awe partment, Cudahy Bros, Co. 200-220 pounds slaughter weight. We have the prob- 
a Co. BOTTOM: A. J. Guillot, president, Arthur J. Guillot, Inc, New lem of developing better methods for recognizing such 


- Packers Orleans, La.; Albert A. Frey, president, L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc., hogs in the market pen and in the breeding lot. Our 

New Orleans, La.; Grady Tant, president, and James E. lant, men- — rapidly increasing population will demand more pork. 

| Paul J. -_ oe ¢ a mse ange ag ego 7 aon It must be produced from a limited feed supply. We 
r, i. . ooTen an . . ' ’ , > 2 . LL: 

anid Edwards Packing Co., Alexandria, La., and Miss Stella Beesley, gen- can’t afford to waste feed producing lard which sells 


J. Birney eral manager, Beesley Packing Co., Andalusia, Ala, below the feed cost of production. 
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HE importance of the independent meat packer has 

been one of grave issues in my 20-year campaign. 

Cincinnati is one of the hearts of the meat packing 
industry and Cincinnati is in the center of home-owned 
independent business sentiment in the United States today. 
You will find more people in one square block in Cin- 
cinnati and northern Kentucky and Dayton, Ohio, under- 
standing the importance of independent business than 
you will find in ten square miles anywhere else in the 
United States. 

I have fought for these independent meat packers. I 
have worked and slaved to get these independent retailers 
to buy from these independent meat packers, on the 
argument that every time a little packer goes down, it is 
another stab in the back for our free enterprise system. 
However, OPS has done everything possible, as well as 


Herders: 
Big Labor, 
(Government 


and Business 


a lot of other government bureaucrats, to prove that those 
in the meat packing industry are a bunch of thieves. 

So I say we should let the stabilizers go home and 
stabilize themselves. Let’s get rid of OPS, lock, stock 
and barrel, and abolish price controls on everything but 
strategic materials. 

Rising costs—lower margins. If you are not caught in 
the squeeze today, you are in a very fortunate position. 
The ceiling is coming down on the cost of doing business 
and the pressure underneath is squeezing a fellow hard. 
That’s about what is happening to the small businessman. 

It’s exactly what Stalin wants. Stalin isn’t going to fire 
any bullets at America or drop any bombs on the United 
States. I told a Congressional committee in 1949 that 
Stalin’s ambition was to bankrupt the United States from 
within, and the quickest way to bankrupt the United 
States is to have the federal government bankrupt small 
business and leave the monopolists free. 

I don’t know for sure, but I would say—and probably 
I would be right—that the International Leather Co. sets 
the price of your hides, and that Procter & Gamble and 
Lever Brothers set the price of your fats, and that the 
State Department and labor unions run the rest of your 
business. 

Lever Brothers operates in 37 countries, has more than 
400 subsidiaries and more than 800 factories. Uni-Lever, 
the twin, dominates the world’s soap and margarine busi- 
ness, sells ice cream, rubber, cocoa, lye, paper, salad oils, 
canned goods, bakery goods, perfume, tooth paste, vite 
mins, etcetera. It operates 300,000 acres of coconut 
plantations in the Solomon Islands, controls the Lipton 
Tea Co., has exclusive rights to all processed Bird’s Eye 
frozen foods inside the United States, runs the world’s 
largest private printing plant, and owns'the world’s larg- 
est private dock. The U. S. Lever Brothers Co. is the 
prize of the Empire. It sent $300,000,000 to the Dutch 
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Indies in profits that it took out of the United States. 

You pick up the newspapers all over the United States 
and what do you find? Armour, Swift and Wilson, all 
tied in with the big chains to knock out the small packer 
in every single direction that they possibly can. Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, the rest of them paying for the chain 
store ads. Read the A. & P. case and look at the part 
that Swift and Armour played in the development of that 
company—not so much because they wanted to, but 
because A. & P. told them they had to. 

A. & P. and Safeway sales increased 184 per cent from 
1940 to 1950, with an increase of 320 per cent per store. 
Kroger, National Tea, American Stores, Jewel and Grand 
Union upped volume 223 per cent and increased sales per 
store 450 per cent. Every time these chain store sales go 
up, the sales of the independent retailer and the independ- 
ent meat packer go down. 

What about this independent retailer? How much 
stock do you give him? The independent retailer is the 
hub around which our whole free enterprise system re- 
volves. Take away all the independent retailers and you 
remove all the jobbers, all the wholesalers, all the small 
packers and the small manufacturers and processors in 
the United States. When you can, sell your meat to the 
independent retailers and their independents all the way 
along the line. I would also like to have you take a little 
interest in the Fair Trade law. 

There should be more coordination between related 
groups. For example, the dairy industry shows little or 
no interest in the problems of the livestock raisers or of 
the meat packing industry, and the meat packing industry 
and its affiliated groups show very little interest in the 
problems of the dairymen. I think you should take greater 
interest in the welfare of your independent merchants and 
the people who supply you with materials. 

I believe there are three forces in America that are 
going to put this country out of business and put it out 
fast. Those are monopolistic big business, big labor 
unions and the omnipotent government. The antithesis to 


LEFT: Frank Davis, advertising sales, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER; H. W. Jameson, president, David Davies, Inc., 
Columbus, O., and Chas. Renard, Kennett-Murray & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

CENTER: R. C. Kamm, St, Louis National Stock Yards, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Ill.; Harry L. Sparks, president, H, L. 
Sparks & Co., National Stock Yards, Ill., and C. B, Heine- 
mann, jr., Washington representative, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 

RIGHT: W. C. Pugh, plant superintendent, and T. O. Jones, 
vice president, both of Peet Packing Co., Bay City, Mich., 
and R. D. Stearns, vice president and treasurer, Peet Packing 
Co., Chesaning, Mich. 





EDWARD WIMMER, who 
is vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business and presi- 
dent of the Forward America 
Publishing Guild, is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest 
spokesmen for the independent 
businessman in the country. 





this lies in the independent farms, homes and business 
enterprises, whenever practical and possible, with control 
over local affairs. No free society has ever been built, 
nor will one ever be built, except on the foundation of 
maximum of individual enterprise and not a maximum of 
power in the hands of a few. And we have been moving 
swiftly in the opposite direction. 

We must have a decentralization program in agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, labor and government. To accom- 
plish this we must undertake a 13-point program contain- 
ing the following: 

1. Abolish all price controls, when the law expires 
on June 30, on all products that are in plentiful supply. 

2. Halt all major mergers by strict enforcement of the 
Clayton Act. 

3. Introduction and early passage of legislation, along 
the lines of the Public Utility Holding Company Act, for 
the purpose of unwinding all major mergers which have 
been put together in violation of the spirit of the anti- 
trust laws. 

4. Early passage of legislation to bring about separa- 
tion of manufacturer ownership of wholesale and retail 
outlets, patterned after the Consent Decree entered into 
by the meat packing industry, which prohibited opera- 
tion of retail meat stores by meat packing companies. 
Had it not been for this consent decree, the big packers 
would have been able to destroy thousands of independent 
retail meat dealers as well as the independent firms that 
supply them. 

5. Vigorous enforcement of such laws as the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and other legislation designed to assure 
fair competition and equality of opportunity for all in the 
market place. 

6. Fair Trade Laws should be adopted and the public 
informed as to their great value in protecting buyers 
against predatory competition, and keeping opportunities 
open to American boys and girls. 

7. Revision of the present tax structure to encourage 
risk capital and permit small business to re-invest or con- 
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serve a greater portion of earnings. Inheritance tax laws, 
at present, are causing many small businesses to sell or 
merge. 

8. Congress should make a study of conditions in 
industry which have throttled incentive, and take all 
necessary steps to break any and all bottlenecks in our 
laws and labor-industry relations which now stifle incen- 
tive. 

9. Full use of all existing powers, augmented by what- 
ever legislation may be needed to guarantee an independ- 
ent system of banks and other credit institutions. 

10. There should be vigorous encouragement of inde- 
pendent ownership and independent operation of farms, 
if necessary, by a revision of taxes as they affect farmers. 

11. The giant farm cooperatives, now selling every- 
thing from clothes pins to tractors, and running every- 
thing from oil wells to grocery stores, should be brought 
under the anti-trust laws and ‘unmerged’ along with the 
private combines. 

12. All labor organizations bargaining with corpora- 
tions doing business nationally, should be brought under 
the anti-trust laws. 

13. Congress should make it very clear, that as time 
goes on, American aid will not be given to those na- 
tions which are now under some form of socialist or 
communist government or are tending in that direction. 


LEFT: Fred Stothfang, sales manager, Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati; Bernard Rice, president, Blue Grass 
Provision Co., Covington, Ky.; C. Oscar Schmidt, president, 
and Walt Hammann, both of Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati. 


CENTER: A. P. Lovell, Chicago, and F. W. Griffith, vice 
president, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Newark. 

RIGHT: Harry Bobsin, president, Bobsin Casing Co., Chi- 
cago; R. Rezanka, president, Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago; L. 
E. Liebmann, president, Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., and Edward Kohn, president, Edward Kohn Co., 
Chicago. 





1. J. H. Langford, president and treasurer, Old Fort Provi- 
sion Co., Walterboro, S. C.; Mrs. Baker and Louis Baker, vice 
president, M. Baker & Sons, Charleston, S. C. 

2. George Reser, maintenance engineer, and George Schler- 
eth, vice president, both of H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

3. Charles Hess, president, and Harold Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent, Speco, Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. 

4. Peter Matthiesen, owner, Matthiesen Sausage Co., De 
Witt, lowa; Marvin Edwards, owner, and W. D. Goodlett, 
both of Edwards Sausage Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


It is time that American dollars are used to preserve and 
promote free, private, capitalistic, competitive enterprise, 
wherever it exists. We cannot dictate how other countries 
are to be run, but we can say that our dollars shall not 
be used to build up systems that are a threat to free, 
private enterprise, and a menace to representative govern- 
ment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what are our soldiers coming 
back to? What are they fighting for? What are they 
dying for? Are we going to give them a chance to go into 
business for themselves? Are we going to give them a 
chance to become responsible citizens in this country, or 
are we going to send them, with hats in their hands, to 
stand before some chain store manager with no place 
else to go, except to big business for jobs, or to work for 
the government, or to be practically fingerprinted with 
the labor union and told what they can say and what 
they can do, how long they can work and what they can 
produce? 

That is the future, and the Wall Street Journal says, 
“When we have monopoly, the free market dies. Some 
other force must fill the vacuum. The force will be first 
‘the men’ . . . but later ‘the man’ who monopolizes the 
monopolies.” 

There are three cycles of history—mass, mob, master. 
Nineteen civilizations died under these three cycles. To- 
day we have greater and greater numbers of people, but 
fewer and more powerful corporations. We have greater 
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numbers of people becoming more subservient to fewer 
and more powerful labor leaders, and one out of every 
six people in the United States is receiving a check pay- 
able out of taxes. 

All you need is the mob—the depression to spark the 
mob. When you get the mob this time, you are not going 
to get a nice fireside voice from Washington that says, 
“There is nothing to fear but fear itself.” This time we 
are going to get the master—I don’t know who it will be. 

You have heard a lot about the steel industry. It is 
pertinent to what I am going to say. I say that the 
speeches of Truman, the statements of Murray, the 
speeches of Randall, the editorials in the newspapers, 
the talks on television by politicians, are all significant 
for their omissions and not for what they say that is 
based on fact and truth. Randall doesn’t dare tell the 
whole story of steel; Murray doesn’t dare tell the whole 
story of labor, and Truman doesn’t dare tell the whole 
story of the administration. 

What you saw in this demonstration was the three 
“bigs” sitting around a table, with government moving 
slowly around to the side of labor, and the U. S. Steel 
Corporation going down under the table and taking the 
rest of us with it. 

The Carnegie Steel Corporation became a big corpora- 
tion and a powerful corporation without United States 
Steel. All the rest of the steel companies, which were 
put together in 1905 by J. P. Morgan, were successful 
enterprises. The Frigidaire Corporation in Dayton was 
successful before General Motors took it over. The Max- 
well House Co., and Chase and Sanborn and Baker’s 
Chocolate and all the rest were successful before they 
were taken over. 

This City of Chicago that we are in today was once 
a city in ashes, Out of those ashes rose Marshall Field & 
Co., the Sherman House and the Palmer House. Out of 
those ashes came Swift and Armour and all the rest of 
them, and there wasn’t any federal government to help 
rebuild this city and there wasn’t any chain store. 

You know the record of the Anti-Trust laws; I don’t 
have to tell you about it. It is largely bad because you 


1, Don Plouff of Baker, Johnson & Dickinson, Milwaukee; Lee Parrot, 
treasurer, and Wm. F. Parrot, vice president, both of Parrot Packing 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Jim Baker, president, Baker, Johnson & 
Dickinson, Milwaukee. 

2. S. J. Koscielniak and W. C, Krone, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Cincinnati; Daniel Dohm, jr., president, Dohm & Nelke, Inc., 
St. Louis, and A. J, Belaskas vice president, J. C. Adler Co., Joliet, 
tl. 

3. M. C. Dakin, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., Chicago; C. O. 
Hinsdale, Frosty Morn Meats, Inc., Kinston, N. C.; S. A. Mayer, 
secretary, H. J. Mayer & Sons, Inc.; Erwin Steiner, president, 
Sheboygan Sausage Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and J. L. Szekais, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons. 

4. T. H. Townsend, Indianapolis; G. H. Weed, Minneapolis; E. P. 
_ Chicago, and C. W. King, Chicago, all of Pure Carbonic, 
ne, 

5. Ray Perkins, Linker Machines, Inc,, Newark, N. J.; Joseph Franks, 
president, Hercules Fasteners, Inc.; Joe Murray, and Wm. Karius, 
both of Linker Machines, Inc. 

6 Hamilton Moran, Milwaukee; Daryl Houdeshell, manager, meat 
packaging division; Harry Homer, jr., Philadelphia; Ken Kappes and 
Phil Kappes, all of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 
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UP FROM DIXIE: Hank S. Peiker, Hank S. Peiker Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; William H. Balentine, jr., president, Balentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, S, C.; Ralph S. Wilford, sausage superintendent, Her- 
man Sausage Co., Tampa, Fla.; J. B. Hawkins, manager, Lykes 
Bros., Inc., Tampa, Fla.; S$. M. Suber, vice president, and W. B. 
Suber, president, both of Florida Packing Co., Quincy, Fla. 


people don’t send enough telegrams to your Congress- 
men to get things enforced. 

Henry Luce said: “If, finally, neither business nor 
government makes any move in the direction of breaking 
down big business into smaller, more compact, more 
mobile units; if bigness is allowed to remain the stand- 
ard concept of the economy, then the American business- 
men, American politicians, and in short, all other Ameri- 
casi citizens, mut prepare themselves for an order in 
which the powers of government are not limited; in 
which the right to risk and profit is not clear; and in 
which the making, the selling and even the buying of 
the products of the biggest show on earth are all myster- 
iously directed from above.” 

In spite of the anti-trust laws, many mergers have 
taken place which threaten independent businesses. A 
few giant meat,packers in this country set out to monopo- 
lize the meat business. They succeeded in bankrupting 
thousands of small businesses, from feedlots to banks and 
from banks to independent wholesalers and packers. In 
many markets they have a monopoly status, and were it 
not for actions taken by the federal government, they 
would have a life and death hold on the eftire meat 
industry today. I believe every precaution should be 
taken to keep the bigs from getting any more monop- 
olistic than they are now, and I believe the small packers 
should have the courage to meet this issue, head on. 

Another fight which the small packers should be mak- 
ing, and they should have the support of all segments of 
the meat industry, is a fight against the monopolistic 
conditions existing in the purchase of fats by the big soap 
companies. These big soap companies have contributed 
a great deal toward the high price of meat, and have used 
the money that retailers should have gotten for tallow, 
in huge advertising campaigns to further entrench their 
monopolies. The Department of Justice has gathered all 
the facts in this situation which show clearly that mon- 
opoly does*exist,*but prosecution has been lacking, for 
some mysterious.reason. 

Whether we like it or not, and“whatever our interests 
may be to the contrary, wé’ve gotto break up,all the 
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giant combines of corporations and make every corpora- 





tion stand on its own feet. It means that we must find 






gO" 
means of achieving at the same time a complete decentral- a 
ization of the giant labor unions, bringing labor bargain- the 
ing back to the local level wherever practical and possible, | 
and it means that we must take whatever other steps are the 
necessary to develop freedom of opportunity, in order if 
that a solid foundation may be built for the restoration an 
of local control over local affairs in government. in 
Lest some of our recommendations be misunderstood, an 
may I emphasize that we are not opposed to big business. thi 
This is a big country and we need big business. We tin 
wouldn't have free enterprise on a big scale without big mi 
business. But when big corporations buy up other big litt 
corporations, and through merger, cutthroat competition rin 
and other devices, absorb or liquidate small business, we | 
have, as Theodore K. Quinn says, “Monster Business,” W: 
and there is no room for monsters in a Republic. up 
Regarding labor, let me make it clear that it takes a big ‘ 
union to deal with a big business, and we will always ow 
have big unions whether we like it or not, but, like the wa 
giants in industry, today’s giant labor unions have too gla 
much power, and must be broken up. du: 
In the case of big government, let us be mindful that vio 
government must always be big enough and powerful gal 
enough to control any force that might challenge it, and 
since we have become a nation of industrial giants and ple 
labor giants, and gigantic farm organizations, then we an 
cannot expect anything less than giant government. So, wh 
our feeling is that if a vast decentralization program in me 
agriculture, industry. finance and labor is undertaken, as tha 
Th 
pro 
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of 
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Top: Ken Koepke, Bill Zeitz, Tom Flynn and Bill Hutchison, all of 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago; John D. Price of B..J. Price, Chester, 
Pa,, and Bruce Durling, Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago. 

Bottom: Dick Simpson, Gene Kreuger, Bob Fast, Bill Townsend, Dick 
"Henkel and’ Lud Vessel, all of Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 
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jt progresses, we can look to a similar decentralization of 
government. 

The issue today is, “Am I my brother’s keeper, or is 
the state the keeper of my brother and me?” 

I want to close by saying, if we get the atomic age, 
the synthetic age or the plastic age, or whatever we get, 
if we can unwind these three “bigs,” take them apart 
and give our boys and girls a chance to become important 
in their communities, go into our family circles at night 
and feel that they are safe, what else matters? Other 
things have their importance, but I am talking about 
times of distress. In times of happiness and times of 
misery, we turn to the family circle. Every family is a 
little ring of steel, and we need to strengthen those little 
rings of steel. 

I want to end with a prayer that was written by George - 
Washington to a friend. I think it should be indelibly set 
upon all of our minds: 

“Almighty God, who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage, we humbly beseech Thee that we may al- 
ways prove ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor and 
glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable in- 
dustry, sound learning and pure manners. Save us from 
violence, discord and confusion; from pride and arro- 
gance and from every evil way. 

“Defend our liberties and fashion into one united peo- 
ple the multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. Imbue with the spirit of wisdom those to 
whom in Thy name we entrust the authority of govern- 
ment, that there may be peace and justice at home; and 
that through obedience to Thy law we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the earth. In times of 
prosperity, fill our hearts with thankfulness and in the 
day of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all 
of which we ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 







Chas. Hess, president, 
and Vernell Dick, both of 
Speco, Inc., Schiller Park, 
Illinois. 


E. A. Johnson, jr., 


ucts Co., Chicago. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ager, and E. A. Johnson, sr., 
president, Inland Wire Prod- 


Mrs. and Wm. Greenhouse, 
president, Pilgrim Packing Co., 


W. Dottley, south- 
ern representative, 
and M. H. Cain, 
president, Cainco, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Henry Rottersman, 
president, and Floris 
Rottersman, treas- 
urer, Advance Oven 


Co., St. Louis. 


Harold Scherer, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, and John 


Krauss, president, 
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HERE is growing realization that improvement in 

lard quality can make an important contribu- 

tion to solution of the lard problem. Although 
to some extent improvement depends on_ using 
present knowledge more completely, perhaps to an even 
greater extent the development of new knowledge through 
research is required. To contribute to improved tech- 
nology, we of the Animal Husbandry Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Beltsville have included 
work on lard rendering in our research. To date, atten- 
tion has primarily been directed toward low temperature 
rendering. 

During recent years a number of new lard rendering 
processes have been developed. Our aim in developing 
these processes has been to avoid heating fat excessive- 
ly since heat is detrimental to the color, odor and flavor 
of lard. The object has been to substitute other means 
of releasing fat from tissue. Among the operations in- 
volved in the new processes are (1) mechanical disin- 
tegration—grinding for example, (2) rapid steam cook- 
ing, (3) digestion with alkali or enzymes, (4) heating 
under widely fluctuating pressures and (5) rapid “shock” 
heating. 

Unfortunately, in so far as the development of im- 
proved rendering processes is concerned, little has been 
published concerning the fundamental factors involved 
in the application of various operations to rendering. 
Since this applies even to basic operations, such as 
grinding, heating, and agitation, initial work at Belts- 
ville was directed toward a study of such operations 
in low temperature rendering. 

The specific objectives were to obtain information on 
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(1) significant factors in carrying out various unit op 

erations, (2) optimum rendering conditions from tne 

standpoint of yield and quality of product and (3) 

color, odor, flavor and stability of the product. 

Equipment and general rendering method: The render- 
ing equipment consisted of an ordinary meat grinder, a 
20-gallon steam-jacketed open kettle, a portable high 
speed agitator and a filter with fabric corresponding to 
unbleached sheeting. 

A major part of the work was done with skin-free cut- 
ting fats. Approximately 70 lbs. were rendered per batch. 
Each experiment involved (1) grinding fat, (2) heating 
and agitating it in the open kettle until a maximum but 
relatively low rendering temperature was attained and 
(3) filtering solid tissues from the lard. By carefully de 
termining input and output and by analyzing residues, 
yields were calculated with accuracy. The yields re 
ported are based on the fat present in the raw materials. 

Study of effect on yields of variations in grinding: In 
initial experiments the effect on yields of grinding 
through plates having different size openings was studied. 
Batches of fat held at 37° F. were ground through plates 
having 1-, %-, 14- and 1%-in. openings, heated with 
mild stirring to 170° F. and held at that temperature 
for ten minutes. These were then filtered. The batches 
ground through 1-, 14-, 14-, and 14-in. openings gave 
lard yields of 81.4, 85.6, and 89.7 per cent, respectively. 

Next, the effect on yields of varying,the temperature 
of the fat fed into the grinder was studied. Batches of 
mixed cutting fats cooled to different temperatures, 
ranging from 0° F. to higher than 37° F., were ground 
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through an ¥%-inch plate. The fat was then heated to 
190°F., vigorous agitation being supplied during the 
heating period. When 190° F. was attained, approximate- 
ly ten minutes being required, the batches were dis- 
charged onto a filter which separated residues from 
the lard. 

Variations of the temperature of the fat fed into the 
orinder had a very pronounced effect on yields. Batches 
of fat cooled to 37°, 26° and 0° F. gave yields of ap- 
proximately 85. 90 and 96 per cent, respectively. By 
varying the temperature of the fat as stated, as much 
as 20 per cent difference in yields was obtained in rend- 
ering fat from the same lot. Fats which were cooled and 
then allowed to warm showed poor rendering yields. 
No other factor encountered in these low temperature 
rendering experiments affected yields as much as did 
the temperature of the fatty tissue at the time of grinding. 

Effect of rendering at different temperatures and with 
different rates of heating: Batches of fat chilled to 0° F. 
were ground through an 14-inch plate and rendered at 
different temperatures in the range 145° to 216° F. All 
yields were approximately 96 per cent, the variation in 
rendering temperature having no appreciable effect over 
the range studied. 

Also, the effect of heating the kettle with steam at 
widely different pressures was determined. It was found 





TOP: Fred Faletti, Joe Hagberg, Phil Freeman, Frank Kocarek and 
C. W. Montgomery, all of Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

BOTTOM: John M. Cook, development, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., Chicago; Ben Morganroth, Cryovac sales, Quimby Walstrom 
Paper Co., Grand Rapids; John Fusek, advertising, Dewey and Almy, 
Cambridge; William McClintock, Cryovac sales, Elgin Paper Co., 
Elgin, Ill.; George W. Atkins, Cryovac sales, Clements Paper Co., 
Nashville, and Robert Lowry, Cryovac development director, Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge. 
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Very important research on 
lard rendering at low temper- 
atures is being done at the 
Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md., under the di- 
rection of Clifton E. Swift. It 
is primarily basic research but 
is expected to have great prac- 
tical significance for packers. 





that the rate at which the fat was heated to the desired 
maximum rendering temperatures did not affect yields. 
The results indicated that rendering could be accom- 
plished equally well with considerable variations in 
rendering temperatures, time and steam pressures em- 
ployed. 

Effect on yields of rendering with different degrees of 
agitation: Batches were rendered in which conditions 
were identical except that manual stirring was substituted 
for mechanical stirring. The yields obtained in rendering 
the manually stirred batches were several per cent lower; 
examination revealed that aggregates of tissues remained 
intact throughout rendering if agitation was not suffi- 
ciently vigorous. 

Yields in low temperature rendering compared with 
those of conventional open-kettle rendering: In other 
tests batches of fat were divided, half being rendered at 
low temperatures and half by the conventional open-ket- 
tle process. The cracklings obtained from the open-kettle 
process were not pressed. Rendering by the open-kettle 
process was accomplished with yields averaging 90.9 per 
cent while yields of 96.2 per cent were obtained by low 
temperature rendering. It should be realized that press- 
ing the open kettle cracklings would yield the difference 
(approximately 5 per cent) and perhaps some additional 
fat. On the other hand, fat remaining in the residues 
from low temperature rendering cannot be removed by 
pressing, although it can be extracted by other means. 

Moisture content of low temperature rendered lard: 
The problem of obtaining a sufficiently low content of 
moisture in the product was studied. Much of the prod- 
uct contained approximately .3 per cent moisture. It was 
observed that allowing the lard and tissues to stand be- 
fore filtration, particularly if the mixture was cooled 
for approximately 15 minutes, appreciably reduced the 
moisture content. The moisture was absorbed by the 
proteinaceous residue, which had a pronounced affinity 
for the moisture. 

The quality of lard rendered at low temperatures: 
Attention was especially directed to the color, odor, flavor 
and stability of the low temperature lard. The color 
(Lovibond) averaged 2.0 Yellow and 0.2 Red. The sta- 
bility averaged 6 hours (A.O.M.) being practically the 
same as that of open kettle lard prepared from com- 
parable batches of fat. 

A comparison of the intensity of odor and of flavor 
among three samples of experimental low temperature 
lard, one of commercial animal-vegetable fat shortening, 
two of commercial vegetable fat shortenings and five 
of commercial lards was made by the panel of ex- 
perienced judges. The results indicated that the intens- 
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ABOVE: Lobby activity. 


LEFT: Harry Batt, partner, 
Philadelphia Bone'ess Beef Co.., 
Philadelphia, and Kenneth Lie- 
bert, assistant purchasing 
agent, Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


At right are two 
NIMPA dinner 


dance scenes, 


BELOW: Mrs. Harold Peters, Peters Sausage Co., 
Detroit; Mrs. R. D. Stearns, Peet Packing Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Mrs. W. C, Pugh, Peet Packing Co., 
Bay City, Mich.; Mrs. R. E. McSweeney, Joseph 
McSweeney & Sons, Richmond, Va., and Dorothy 
Ebbert, Chicago Convention Bureau. 





ity of the odor and flavor of the lard rendered at Joy 
temperatures was low compared with that of sample 
of commercial lard. Furthermore, the odor and flavor of 
the low temperature lard were milder than those of two 
samples of commercial vegetable fat shortening. although 
not so mild as that of the commercial animal-vegetabhk 
fat shortening, which was definitely bland. 


Summary: The data and other information presented 
concern the factors affecting the yield and quality of 
lard produced by a modified open-kettle process operat 
ed on a pilot plant scale in which skin-free fatty tissue was 
ground, heated with agitation at relatively low temperg 
tures and filtered. 

The results show that the degree of comminution ob 
tained in the grinding operation markedly affected yields, 
The yields were affected by variations in both the six 
of the opening through which tissue was ground and 
by variations in the temperature of the fatty tissue when 
ground. The highest yields reported were obtained in § 
rendering tissue which had been cooled to 0° F. and 
ground through an 1-inch plate. Variations in the rate 
of heating during rendering and the temperature oj 
rendering, over the ranges studied, were not found to 
be critical. 

Providing a period of contact between lard and the 
proteinaceous residue, particularly at reduced tempers 
ture, proved of value in reducing the moisture content 
of the lard. 

Lard rendered at low temperatures had a very lighi 
color, averaging 2.0 Yellow and 0.2 Red on the Lovibond 
scale. The average stability of samples of the lard was 
6 hours A.O.M. The lard had a much less pronounced 
odor and flavor than five samples of commercial lard, and 
was comparable to two of three samples of commerciall 
deodorized shortening, all commercial samples being pro 
cured at public markets. 


BELOW: Mrs. Sparks, Har 
ry Sparks, president, H.L 
Sparks & Co., Nation 
Stock Yards, Ill., and Ms. 
H. O. Gibson. 
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OR a number of years my duties at Atlas have 

brought me into close contact with the food in- 

dustry, providing an unusual vantage point from 
which to survey some of the problems involved in the 
utilization of fats and oils. As a pioneer in chemistry, 
our company has utilized extensively fats and oils 
and other farm based raw materials in the manufac- 
ture of most of our chemical products. 

We have come to realize that a prime economic 
problem confronting meat packers is the disposal of 
one of your major by-products—lard. Today, I 
should like to explore with you certain aspects of 
the economic relationship between edible fats and 
oils and emulsifiers from both an immediate and 
long-range standpoint. 

To get our story into clear perspective at the outset, 
perhaps it would be well to clear up any confusion which 
may exist as to the nature and uses of food emulsifiers. 

Basically, emulsifiers belong to a broader class of ma- 
terials called “surface-active agents’—compounds which 
have an affinity for both water and oil. Generally, when 
a surface-active agent is used primarily to make oil and 
water mix more readily, it is called an emulsifier. 

Emulsifiers which are now commercially available for 
use in foods, with the exception of lecithin and one or 
two minor ingredients, all belong to a group of sur- 
face-active agents known chemically as “partial esters.” 
These so-called “partial esters” are produced by chemic- 
ally reacting an oil, fat, or fatty acid with a “water- 
loving” material such as serbitol, glycerine, or poly- 
oxyethylene. 

Today, four major groups of emulsifiers are used com- 
mercially in foods: 

(1) Partial esters of glycerine (commonly called mono- 
and diglycerides) made by reacting oils, fats or fatty 
acids with glycerine. 

(2) Partial esters of sorbitan made by reacting oils, 
fats or fatty acids with sorbitol. 

(3) Polyoxethylene derivatives of sorbitan partial es- 
ters, made by reacting sorbitan partial esters with ethy- 
lene oxide. 

(4) Polyoxethylene derivatives of fatty acids, made by 
reacting fatty acids with ethylene oxide; and similar 
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Improving Lard 


by Emulsifiers 


materials made by reacting polyethylene glycol with 
fatty acids. 

Emulsifiers are added to foods to improve their eating 
quality, appetizing nature, and attractiveness. They im- 
part properties which make for better and more desir- 
able food products, thereby increasing consumer accept- 
ance. Dairymen, confectioners, the bakers, shortening 
manufacturers, margarine producers and others have 
found emulsifiers most useful. 

In the manufacture of ice cream, ice milk and related 
dairy products, emulsifiers are used widely to promote a 
finer dispersion of the fat and thereby the air cells. The 
use of emulsifiers results in an ice cream that is dry and 
stiff when drawn from the freezer, an even-textured prod- 
uct of superior quality. 

The constant technological improvement of ice cream 
and related products has been a major force in develop- 
ing new markets for dairy ingredients. According to 
Census of Manufactures figures, consumption of ice 
cream and related products increased only from 1.98 
to 2.3 gallons per person between 1923 and 1939. Since 
1939 the ice cream industry has had dynamic growth. 
The 2.3 gallons per person figure for 1939 leaped to 4.2 
gallons per person in 1947. No later Census of Manu- 
factures figures are available, but the current produc- 
tion of ice cream and related products, totalling over 
600 million gallons annually, indicates that this level 
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easily is being sustained. Emulsifiers have played an 
important part in the technological advances leading 
to this tremendous growth. 

The development of greatly improved chocolate and 
cocoa-type coatings for use on confections is another 
notable example of progress in food technology made 
possible by the availability of emulsifiers. 

The favorable effect of certain emulsifiers in con- 
trolling fat bloom—an age-old problem in chocolate 
coatings—was first discovered as a result of studies be- 
gun in 1947 at Lehigh University under the sponsor- 
ship of the Pennsylvania Manufacturing Confectioners’ 
Association. In cooperation with the Research Labora- 
tories of Atlas Powder Co., a large number of emul- 
sifiers were tested, resulting in the development of what 
appears to be a very effective combination for use in 
chocolate to control fat bloom. 

The general products division of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute conceived the idea that 
these same emulsifiers might be the solution to problems 
involved in making cocoa-type coatings with high-melting 
domestic fats. It was found that emulsifiers avoid a par- 
affin or waxy taste, or coatings having a tendency to 
bleed out, bloom and stick to wrappers. 

Emulsifiers also have made possible the development 
of entirely new bars and coatings containing domestic 
fats. These bars and coatings utilize chocolate liquor— 
rather than cocoa powder. The Quartermaster Corps now 
has included these emulsifiers in the new confectionery 
specifications—another example of the development of 
a new market for domestic fats. 

Emulsifiers first were introduced to the baking indus- 
try in 1933 by the big shortening companies. Rigidly 
controlled by a series of patents, the use of these emul- 
sifiers was allowed only when added to the shortening by 
the shortening manufacturer. Lard was kept out of this 


As staff assistant to the gen. 
eral manager of the industrial 
chemicals department of Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, 
William W. Hayes has taken 
a leading part in the develop. 
ment of emulsifiers and in. 
creasing their use in certain 
foods, particularly bread and 


other bakery products. 





lucrative development by a simple restriction in the li- 
cense arrangement which limited the licensee to the use 
of these emulsifiers with “wholly hydrogenated fatty 
shortenings.” Incidentally, we believe that it was largely 
because of the vigorous protests of the National Inde: 
pendent Meat Packers Association that these patents were 
recently dedicated to the public. 

The introduction of emulsifiers has been of great ben- 
efit to both the baker and the shortening manufacturer, 
The so-called high-ratio shortenings, containing emulsi- 
fiers, have been used principally for the improvement 
of cakes and cake-type products. It has been reported 
that prior to 1933 the bakers supplied only 20 per cent 
of the total amount of cake consumed in the home—the 
bakers’ chief competition being the home-made cake. 
Emulsifiers improved the quality of bakers’ cakes and, 
as a result, the baker sold more cakes and _ utilized 
more shortening. 

Due to the patent situation and for other reasons, the 
Atlas SPAN-type emulsifiers, which were developed in 
1939, and TWEEN-type emulsifiers, which were devel- 
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oped in 1943, were introduced to bakers separately from 
the shortening—via the bakery supply houses. When 
the Atlas emulsifiers became available to the baking field 
about 1946, they enjoyed enthusiastic acceptance, because 
they even further improved bakery products. At that time, 
emulsifiers were still principally used in cake-type 
products. 

Another key advantage to the baker of these emulsifiers 
was the fact that the baker could purchase lard or short- 
ening from local sources and not be dependent entirely 
upon the products manufactured by the large shortening 
companies. 

One of the really major discoveries of the baking in- 
dustry concerning emulsifiers was not made until after 
World War II. The laboratories of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., a well-known sales and development organization, 
started to study possibilities of the use of surface-active 
agents to retard the staling of bread. 

As a result of this work, it was discovered that a 
product, MYRJ 45, manufactured by the Atlas Powder 
Co., was extremely effective in retarding the rate of 
firming of bread. MYRJ 45 was introduced to the baking 
industry by the Vanderbilt Co. in 1947. It gained wide- 
spread acceptance so swiftly that supply was unable to 
keep up with the demand. 

The success of MYRJ 45 prodded competing emulsi- 
fier manufacturers to try to find other surface-active 
agents that might match the performance of MYRJ 45. 
For instance, one of the large meat packers offered to 
bakers an emulsifier of the glycerol “partial ester” 
type to compete with the Atlas product. This firm also 
introduced a shortening containing 20 to 30 per cent 
mono- and diglyceride emulsifiers under the trade-name 
of “Trico.” Apparently the sponsor hoped that this com- 
bination product would offset the baker’s practice of 
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buying local lard and using it in conjunction with 
MYRJ 45, purchased separately. 

Emulsifiers apparently are soundly entrenched as a 
major technological advance in the baking industry. 
Consumer preference for baked products containing emul- 
sifiers is overwhelming. 

Another technological advance in the edible fats and 
oils industry which has had a profound economic im- 
pact is the development of margarine and its ever- 
increasing consumer acceptance. 

Many factors have been important in the technological 
improvement of margarine to the point of its present 
consumer appeal, including such additives as emulsi- 
fiers, antioxidants, preservatives, and flavors. Margarine 
is essentially an emulsion of water, fat, and non-fat 
milk solids, with the added emulsifier being important 
to the quality of the product. 

The plain fact is that the consumer desires emulsified 
fats in various forms—dairy products, confections, baked 
goods, margarine, salad dressing and other products. The 
growing role of emulsifiers in helping to satisfy these 
consumer needs and in expanding the markets for do- 
mestic fats is enormous. 

In light of this background of functions and uses, 
the economic and competitive factors in the edible fats 
and oils market seem destined to affect profoundly 
the future of emulsifiers. In order to understand the 
controversy over emulsifiers, it is necessary to examine 
the issues in light of economic forces which are at play. 

The crux of the situation appears to be that our ad- 
vancing chemical and food technology are rapidly bring- 
ing about—from a technical standpoint—the complete 
functional interchangeability of food fats. 

By this I mean that at some point in the not-too-distant 
future, it probably won’t make a particle of difference 
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whether our food fats come from a cow, pig, steer, soy. 
beans, cottonseed, or other suitable sources of food fats, 
We are now able to change the basic physical and chem. 
ical properties of various food fats and oils by reason of 
our modern technology. 

For instance, we change their odor through deodori. 
zation and refining, their melting points and stability by 
hydrogenation, their emulsifying properties by the addi. 
tion of emulsifiers, their resistance to oxidation and 
rancidity by the use of antioxidants, and their crystalline 
structure by rearrangement of the fatty acids. We also 
change their physical properties by mechanical means 
through the use of plasticizers, chill rolls, homogenizers, 
colloid mills, and a whole host of mechanical processing 
equipment. Technically speaking, we are already on 
the threshold of the new era of the complete functional 
interchange of food fats. 

But what of the present economic and competitive 
situation? The fat market is now extremely depressed, 
with prices near historically low levels as a result of 
oversupply. Competitively, the rise of a new and aggres. 
sive group of fats and oils processors is challenging the 
long-time dominance of certain major companies in this 
field. Technological changes, as well as changes in con. 
sumer purchasing habits and marketing conditions, have 
paved the way. 

The road to economic recovery in fats and oils would 
seem to lie in greater utilization of technology—to find 
new uses for fats and oils. Paradoxically, however, the 
very technological changes which offer hope in the situ 
ation are under sharp attack in many quarters. 

The various hearings in Washington concerning chem- 
icals in foods have frequently been turned into sound- 
ing boards to discredit competitors’ products. We at 
Atlas have seen our own emulsifiers subjected to vicious 
attacks by competitors in an effort to block their use. 
In the larger picture, such attempts to seek selfish ad 
vantage beyond the market place are fraught with grave 
danger to technological progress. 

For example, if chemical additives necessary to the 
economic improvement of lard could be eliminated, it 
might make the soybean and cotton farmer happy. How. 
ever, if the advantages of the use of these additives in 
margarine were to be denied, he would stand to lose 
more than he would gain. 

The dairy farmer might be pleased to see sales of 
margarine decline. Yet, if he were deprived of the chem 
ical additives which are widely used in ice cream, ite 
milk, cheese, evaporated milk and other dairy products, 


1. Erwin Buckman, district manager; Alvin E. Schmidt, and Howard 
W. Wilson, all of C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati. 

2. John E. Upham, sales manager, Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Ken Reynolds, The Visking Corp., Raleigh, and J. Garland 
Jones, general manager and president, Jones Sausage Co. 

3. James A. Beavers, jr., general manager, Beavers Packing Co. 
Newman, Ga.; Arnold McGrew, owner, La Grange Packing Co. 
La Grange, Ga., and H. C. Ferguson, vice president and general 
manager, Seeger Packing Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 

4. Cletus P. Elsen, cost accountant, Robert W. Sander, vice presi 
dent, and Owen Toennies, maintenance superintendent, all of E 
Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

5. Charles Pucks, vice president, H and M Provision Co., Chicago; 
H. B. Howe, president, Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, and 
W. W. Morgan, president, Arctic Engineering Co., Chicago. 
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irreparable harm might be done to consumer acceptance 
of these products. 

Lard has not always been the’ low man on the fats 
and oils economic totem pole. In Europe, and until 
recently in this country, lard was the most prized of 
the cooking fats. It has, however, certainly declined stead- 
ily over the past 30 years, as is illustrated by the charts 
on pages 78 and 79 which show lard, cottonseed oil and 
shortening price trends. 

Lard producers now have available to them the tools 
with which to correct this unfavorable situation and re- 
store lard to an equal competitive position with other 
fats. For example, information is available concerning 
improved methods of rendering, refining and deodorizing. 
The recent development of ways to change the crystal- 
line structure of lard by fatty acid rearrangement is most 
promising. Antioxidants are available to increase the sta- 
bility of lard, and emulsifiers are available to make it per- 


TOP: A. F. Jaumann, Leland Chemical Co., Milwaukee; Mrs. James 
E, Carell, Carell Sales Co., Cincinnati; Josef Rump, partner, E. A. 
Kohl Packing Co., Cincinnati, and James E. Carell, owner, Carell 
Sales Co, 

CENTER: O. V. Johnson, general superintendent, Albany plant; 
Mrs, ‘Rice and J. C. Rice, purchasing, Fort Dodge, and William G. 
Somerville, sales manager, Albany division, all of Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc. 

BOTTOM: Joseph Slotkowski, president, and Leonard P. Slotkowski, 
general manager, both of Slotkowski Sausage Co., Chicago; Ferdin- 
and Schaller, president, Schaller & Weber, New York, and C. E. 
Dippel, C. E. Dippel & Co., Inc., New York. 
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ler, chief engineer, Edward P. Vail, Ronald Marks, Ente-prise In- 
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Harold Smith, president, Jack Dowding and Walter Richter, vice 
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form functionally in bakery products and in other food 
products. 

The proposition that food fats will be largely inter- 
changeable probably will not be universally popular at 
present. It means that the present price relationships 
between different competitive food fats will be out- 
moded. The value of the lower-priced fats, such as lard, 
will increase, and the value of the higher-priced fats will 
decrease, with the market ultimately stabilized at a 
more realistic spread between the lowest and highest 
priced food fats. 

If this all comes to pass, other economic side reac- 
tions will result. For instance, in the dairy industry, 
excess fluid milk produced during the flush milk season 
must be changed into butter, nonfat dry milk solids, 
evaporated milk, cheese and other dairy products which 
will withstand storage. The dairyman, in order to com- 
pensate for the lower value received for his butter fats, 
will have to receive a higher value for the nonfat 
dry milk solids portion of the fluid milk. Progressive 
dairy companies already recognize this fact and are 
spending a great deal of their research effort in improv- 
ing the market for the valuable nonfat milk solids. This 
is tremendously beneficial to the consumer, and certain- 
ly nutritionists would applaud, for it means greater hu- 
man consumption of this valuable source of essential pro- 
teins and minerals. 

We might summarize the situation as follows: 

(1) Advancing chemical and food technology is rap- 
idly bringing us to a new era in which food fats will be 
functionally interchangeable. 

(2) This technological change will result in a re- 
arrangement of the economic relationship between dif- 
ferent fats and oils. The value of the lower priced fats, 
such as lard, will increase and the value of the higher 
priced fats will decrease. The market will ultimately 
stabilize with a more realistic spread between the lowest 
and the highest priced fats. 

(3) These economic changes are already being antici- 
pated and are causing competitive dislocations, which are 
further accentuated by the present oversupply of food 
fats. 

(4) The technological advances which have been 
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W. Olszewski, superintend- 
ent of American Packing 
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largely responsible for these changes have come under 
attack by interests bitterly resisting changes. 

(5) The whole “chemicals in food” question was 
touched off largely as a side reaction of these basic 
economic pressures in the fat and oil market. 

(6) Chemical additives are only one of several of 
the technological advances contributing to these changes, 
but they have been the focal point of public attention. 


(7) In light of the attacks on chemical additives, the 


immediate future for food emulsifiers is somewhat 
clouded. The “chemicals in food” question must be 
resolved, but an atmosphere in which strong economic 
pressures are being applied is hardly conducive to sober 
solutions of the problem. 

Now let’s take a look at the future. In our opinion, the 
long-range outlook for emulsifiers is good. We at Atlas 
have this confidence because of the following factors: 


1. Irvin A. Busse and Irvin A. Busse, jr., Busse Brokerage Co., 
Chicago. 

2. M. J. Sheffield, manager, Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Tim- 
berville, Va., and Charles Pavia, chairman of the board, 
Pavia Process, Inc., Washington, 

3. Norman Brammall, president, and Preston D. Stowell, vice 
president and treasurer, both of Food Management, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

4. Arthur T. Edinger, retired, USDA, and R. C. Pollock, gen- 
eral manager, National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago. 


LEFT: Wilbur LaRoe, general counsel of NIMPA, 
passes along an amusing comment on proceedings to 
C. B. Heinemann, sr., president of the association. 
ABOVE: The directors at luncheon are waiting for 
meat to make the meal complete, 


(1) Emulsifiers are of great value to the consumer—a 
fact documented by the widespread consumer preference 
for the improved food products containing them. 

(2) In addition to making products more desirable, 
emulsifiers also are economically valuable to the con- 
sumer, for they curtail unnecessary waste—as, for ex- 
ample, cutting down on bread box losses in the home. 
A recent editorial in the Northwestern Miller emphasized 
this point, quoting from a speech of a flour milling ex- 
ecutive concerning the use of emulsifiers in bread as 
follows: 

“We are not condemning them or praising them. The 
sole comment we make now is that they have reduced 
the waste of bread and thus made the same number of 
loaves go farther.” 

(3) Emulsifiers are of benefit to the producers and 
processors of foods because they increase consumer ac- 
ceptance of food products, particularly those containing 
domestic fats and oils. 

(4) If our population growth continues to outstrip the 
growth of our food production, the shortage of food pre- 
dicted by the Department of Agriculture by 1975 may 
well require that we divert our entire domestic produc- 
tion of food fats and oils into food uses, in addition to 
minimizing all other unnecessary wastes of foodstuffs. 
— will play an important role in bringing this 
about. 
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WOULD like to present very rapidly a little resume 

of what has been happening in the NIMPA lard 

evaluation program over the past year. First, we will 
pass out some lard samples that were brought down 
this morning. 

The job we have been trying to do for the past two 

years has been based on the idea that lard made by small, 
¥ independent meat packers could be of top quality, that 
sirable, it could meet with ready market acceptability and that 
he con- it could possess all of the qualities we attribute to a 
for ex. good shortening. 
e home. Subscribers to the lard evaluation program send in a 
phasized monthly sample from their regular routine production. 
ling ex- Usually, this takes the form of a 1-lb. package off their 
read as filling line or from their storage warehouse. These sam- 
ples, collected from all over the country, are analyzed in 
our laboratory at the Reliable Packing Co. Tests are made 
for free fatty acid, for smoke point, color, stability, 
and for consistency. 

NIMPA members who have sent in regular samples 
and received regular reports have been given the tool that 
has enabled them to make improvements in their way of 
preparing lard. These have helped them make a better 
product. 

I say the reports have helped the participants do a 
better job. In one case a firm was making lard with 
a free fatty acid content of around .45, or nearly one- 
half. There were occasional samples exceeding a half. 
Without adding refining, or without doing anything in 
the way of purchase of new machinery or building new 
facilities, it was possible to cut the free fatty acid con- 
tent to .15 and .20. Smoke point, on a similar sample 
at the same time, came up from a little over 300°, a 
totally unacceptable level for deep fat frying, to a 
smoke point of nearly 400°. By special rendering tech- 
nique and by taking on additional low cost types of 
refining, a smoke point of 400° should not be uncommon. 

Color index is something else that the NIMPA lard 
evaluation program has been able to improve. The first 
sample submitted by one firm nearly two years ago had 
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a color index of 6—or very, very dark. It has been pos- 
sible to reduce the color of such lard without bleaching 
to a color index of less than 2. By a mild bleach such 
a product can be improved in color quality to a snowy- 
white, creamy, consumer-acceptable type of product, hav- 
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ing a color index of about 1, or even somewhat lower. 


Stability of lard samples has changed remarkably. 


Practically all of the present subscribers to the service 
have improved the stability of their lard. Some of them 






























have done this by the addition of an anti-oxidant to 


their lard, but, in addition to this, I think they have 
discovered that the stability of their own lard could be 
materially improved by basic attention to the use of 


fresh fats, to careful operation of their rendering 


processes and to careful attention to refining operations. 


Over this period of time subscribers to the NIMPA 


service have also received a report containing the analyses 
of all other samples. For instance, there are now more 
than 30 samples of lard analyzed each month as a 


part of this service. Each subscriber gets a complete 
report on the results of all 30 samples. The subscriber can 
in this way compare the results on his product, and 


compare the quality of his product with the quality of 


many others. Of course, the names of the subscribers are 
not given on the report. Each sample is identified by 
code number, and that number goes only to the sub- 


scriber. 


Progress charts have also been supplied to subscribers 
on which they are able to note the month-to-month 
results of analyses. In this way, they are able to note small 
changes, small improvements, or perhaps, a little back- 
sliding occasionally in various factors relating to their 
product. After analyzing quite a few samples in the lab- 
oratory, we have been able to promulgate and suggest 
standards of quality. These have been incorporated in 
the progress charts so that the individual subscriber 
can compare the sample with an arbitrary standard and 
with the products of some 30 other firms who are also 
participating. 

I would like to have you examine the samples. It may 
not be the best lard in the world—I am looking for 
ways to improve it—but it is an example of a product 
that about four years ago met with extreme consumer 
resistance because of low quality. 

Part of my job here today is to sell the lard program 
to more NIMPA members. In doing so, I feel we will be 
able to make a better program and have more benefits 
for you. 

I would like to suggest that from here on, subscribers 
to the program submit, with their regular monthly sample, 





a sample or even two samples of competitors’ products, 
picked up in their local market. 

Although I have not yet completed a poll of all sub- 
scribers to see how they feel toward this, I would like to 
suggest that the reports from here on contain the results 
of analyses of the major brands of lard, listed by brand 
name. You then can tell where you stand compared 
to the big names, the names with which you are com- 
peting nationally. 

We have already prepared and are ready to issue to 
present subscribers and to new subscribers, new graphic 
reports, enabling business executives like yourselves, 
better to visualize the report without examination of the 
tabular form, if you don’t care to examine it. This is a 
picture report that can be a useful tool to you in talking 
to your superintendent and to your lard man. It will 
bring into their focus the need for improvement, or the 
little pat on the back that goes a long way towards 
having them continue along the good lines on which 
they are working. 

We would like to be able to incorporate a regional 
classification in our report, so that the fellow who is 
selling lard in the South will know what samples originate 
in the South, what samples are in the same market in 
which he is working. If you are selling your product in 
the East, you will have an opportunity to compare your 
results, not only nationally, but with the products that 
also come from the eastern market. Whether we can do 
this will depend on how many subscribers we have. As 
a minimum, there should be 100 samples analyzed each 
month before such a regional breakdown would be 
feasible. 

In the laboratory we have offered an additional service 
to some individuals, which we would like to offer gener- 
ally. It is limited production testing. You may have a 
change in your rendering technique that you question. 
You may have a new refining technique. You may have 
a product now made with a certain proportion of cutting 
fats that you would like to change for one reason or an- 
other. 

We will now be in a position to accept a subscriber’s 
before-and-after samples, a series of samples, devised as 
you suit yourself. Perhaps a sample of raw lard before it 
is refined, as compared with that same batch of lard 
refined in two or three different manners. That type of 
testing can be handled for you on a strictly cost basis. 

I believe that we can also serve NIMPA members as an 
impartial service to help them locate any troubles that 
may come up. If you have—and heaven forbid—a sample 
of lard, or a shipment of lard rejected by a customer 
because of bad flavor or because of insufficient stability, 
or something of the sort, we can offer you an impartial 
analysis of that particular lot, and furthermore, give you 
the assurance that that sample was analyzed in the same 
manner that other samples were analyzed. 

Now, I don’t want to suggest that you, who know your 
businesses better than anybody could ever know your 
business, come to us for advice. Yet, we may be able to 
provide answers to a specific question in connection with 
lard processing. 

We probably have made mistakes in the lard valuation 
program, but I believe as I think you do, that the fellow 
who never makes mistakes is probably drawing his sal- 
ary from one who does. 
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Christensen and Al Peters, all of Milwaukee Spice Mills, Milwaukee, 


I didn’t mention the fee connected with the lard evalu 
tion program. That fee amounts to $100 for one year's 
service. 

I have been asked, “Well, I have so little lard pro 
duction. How can that fee be justified?” Actually, the 
help is greatest to those of you who make only a small 
quantity, because a small plant can’t afford to set upa 
laboratory and hire a technician. We can take the burden 
from your shoulders and give you, in black-and-white 
form, a report of your product, your competitor’s and 
the national picture, without any great effort on your 
part. 

Another fellow may ask, “Well, what about my lard? 
My customers are satisfied.” Let me tell you that the 
lard market is a dynamic thing. Customers change; even 
more than that, production operating methods have a 
habit of changing. Usually such a change is so gradual 
that it may escape your attention. 

The progress charts in connection with the evaluation 
program will help you identify any tendency for the 
quality of your product to vary. It is up to you, as the 
management of your firm, to correct any tendency in the 
wrong direction. 

I had another fellow who is now a subscriber say, 
“We don’t need quality.” 

You may market your lard only in crude form, or i 
tank cars, or possibly in drums. You are not very proud 
of that proddct, but you get rid of it. Can you really 
afford to continue with that method? What will only 
lc, or even 4%4c of improved price do for you? Just 
Yc on a single 400-lb. drum is $2. Just five drums 4 
month, at even 14c improved price would cover the em 
tire cost of the NIMPA program. 

Some of the larger fellows may say, “I have a lab 


oratory of my own.” True, and a good one, no doubt.” 


One of the larger NIMPA members, who now subscribes 
to the program, raised that question when he was first 
considering the service. It was the cooperative report 
sheets, the comparisons between samples that he didn't 
even have access to that sold him. 

What do I have to do now to sell you? I must sign 
off on that note. 
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CRYOVAC PACKAGING 
PROVIDES MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
TOR OUR HALF HAMS AND PICNICS. 
IT ALSO PROTECTS OUR DRY SAUSAGE 










ITEMS FOR AT LEAST TWO 
WEEKS WITHOUT WEIGHT LOSS 
OR MOLD FORMATION. 
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Says PATRICK L. WELCH 
Meat Manager 
Everybody’s Park & Shop Market 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Because CRYOVAC PACKAGING 


extends the shipping and case life of sau- 





sage, meat and liver loaves, one midwest 
packer has been enabled to expand his 





distribution to new, more distant markets. 
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tg Seat DEWEY and ALMY 
, Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
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"CRYOVAC Is THE GREATEST 
ADVANCEMENT IN THE PREPACKAGING 
OF SMOKED MEATS AND POULTRY 
IN RECENT YEARS!” 


Says L. G. HULL 
; Meat Manager, Woodward Stores, 


VANCOUVER, B. C., 


whose meat department is 
one of the world’s largest. 
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rove™ nen is 
patel DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 





ease Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
THE SECOND SKIN 
CRYOVAC 
eh CRY *O* RAP bags are made 
SEALS FLAVOR IN 


from a special 
Dewey and Almy — Dow Saran 


| say THAT CRYOVAC Is THE 


QNLY WAY TO PACKAGE HALF HAMS! 


IT RETAINS FRESH PINK COLOR— 
WITHOUT ANY LOSS OF WEIGHT! 


Says E. ENGLEHARDT 
Purchasing Agent, Cliff Food Stores 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











Custom-fitted, transparent CRYOVAC 
PACKAGING not only increases eye appeal 
.-. its lasting protection cuts shrinkage . . . 
gives you a 1 to 2% saving on half-hams 
and ham slices per week. 


THE SECOND Suine 


viele ie. CRY *O* RAP bags are made 


from a special 
Dewey and Almy — Dow Saran 


PROTECTED 
SEALS FLAVOR ine 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 





THE CONVENIENCE OF 


CRYOVAC PACKAGING 
IS A GREAT ADVANTAGE. WE 
ARE ENLARGING OUR MEAT 
DEPARTMENT TO HANDLE MORE! 





HARRY SOLLINS, 
Manager 


Sollins’ Superette 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


I Luxury Loar 


Mr. Sollins says: 


"It is a great ad- 
vantage to us to 

buy our meats pack- 
aged in CRY-*0O-RAP 

bags, ready for the 
customer to pick 

up. At the present 
time we are enlarg- 
ing our self-serv- 
ice meat merchan- DEWEY and ALMY 
dising space to e 
mandi are of Chemical Company 
these plant pre- 


packaged products." Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
p ucts. 





CRY *O* RAP bags are made 
from a special 
Dewey and Almy — Dow Saran 











witd CRYOVAC PACKAGING 
MY HALF-HAMS RETAIN FRESH COLOR 
— EVEN UNDER FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 


...A TREMENDOUS THING ! 





Says TED MANSOUR 
Mansour’s Super Market, 


FLINT, MICH. 


Users report that Cryovac packaged half- 
hams show no appreciable color change 
under 70-80 foot-candle intensity for periods 
up to 10 days! 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 





CRY *O* RAP bags are made 
from a special 
Dewey and Almy — Dow Saran 





CRYOVAC PACKAGING 


HAS SUBSTANTIALLY 
REDUCED OUR 
DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Says GEORGE H. MARTIN 
Vice-President, Schaffer Stores Co. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





Mr. Martin says, "Since 1947, 
we've been Cryovac — packaging 
our smoked meats and poultry for 
all our 47 stores at a central 
prepackaging plant. This has 
raised the tonnage of products 
we're able to pack and substan- 
tially reduced our distribution 
problem. 


"At the store level, employ- 
ees like this system because it 
Saves them time and lets them 
wait on customers during peak 
periods. Customers like the 
transparent Cry:°0-Rap bags 
which let them see what they're 
buying and provides it ina 
clean, greaseless, convenient 
package." 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
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with this 
"second skin" process... 





Unlike any other method of wrapping in film, foil or paper, 
the CRYOVAC process actually shrinks-on a transparent 
CRY-O-RAP* bag ~ providing a clear, tough, odorless pro- 
tection that fits skin-tight to the natural contours of the product. 


3, - 


/ 


- ‘ / 
(— a y oe "a - \ # | 
. ) "aac ita acehlla The result is a 

beautiful, transpar- 
The product is Vacuumizing re- The sealed bag is ent, custom-fitted 
slipped into a special moves oxygen, elim- dipped for an instant second skin that re- 
CRY-O-RAP bag made inating air pockets in hot water, shrinking tains weight, flavor, 
of a remarkable trans- where oxidization it permanently to a ond adds eye-appeal 


parent plastic film. and rancidity occur. skin-tight fit. to the product. 








offers Meat Packers 
all these star advantages: 


x Better appearance 


* Retains flavor 
x Protects against weight loss 
x Longer storage life 


x Maintains color fa 
under fluorescent lights 
Want 


more 
DEWEY and ALMY facts? 


Chemical Company ASK US TODAY! 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 





Allan B. Kline States 


AGRICULTURE’S 
POSITION 


On Government Controls 


appreciate the opportunity to visit with you a little 

while this afternoon about some mutual problems, 

speaking as a farmer and also as an American citizen. 
It is true that there is often a surge of interest in food 
among nations, and it is also true that when a nation 
decides to concentrate considerable economic authority 
in the central government it is always tempted to deal in 
food to guarantee cheap food or to give food to certain 
classes of the population. 

It is one of the easiest ways to gain political prestige. 
It began long before modern times. When an emergency 
like the present one comes along, this sort of thinking 
gets a great surge. 

It is also tempting for an industrial nation like our 
own to forget something about the production of food. 
We as farmers are in a minority. You as processors are a 
still smaller minority in the national economy. A lot of 
people think that food grows in the grocery stores or the 
meat shops or some place. 
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When I first began thinking as an adult farmer, we 
said, roughly, that a third of the people lived on farms. 
We say today that half that many people live on the 
farms and about half of the people who live on farms 
produce 90 per cent of the agricultural commodities that 
move in trade. Without these people America wouldn’t 
be America. We would not be a strong and powerful 
nation. 

It couldn’t, of course, have been possible except that 
we had the independent retail counterpart of the agricul- 
tural revolution which has gone on in the past 50 years. 
It’s been a revolution firmly based upon research and 
education. 

Many would lead us to believe, if they could, that 
some laws guaranteeing certain things to agriculture were 
responsible. The fundamental responsibilities have been 
our approaches to research and education. We included 
general education, otherwise we could have taken out all 
this technical information to the farmer on the farm and 
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More efficient packaging, with an eye tom based 
prevention of shipping losses and saving kh. Th 
bor costs is the job of Hoerner Packaging Ene stable 
gineers. Every day these things are accomplished ‘ure ' 
by our Packaging Engineers, and they might busin 
achieve the same savings for your company. ni 
Tylac Company, Monticello, Illinois, manv rr 
facturers of prefinished wall panels, saved mor gross 
than seventeen thousand dollars by adopting as a 
only one recommendation of a Hoerner Pack don’t 
aging Engineer in the redesign of one of W 
their corrugated container § sure. 


Write the plant below which is located nearest 
you and a Hoerner Packaging Engineer will 
come to your factory to study your 
packaging problems. His recomment 

ations may increase your profits 

* Mr. H. A. Duncan 














® ABC Corrugated Box Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Des Moines Container Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Ottumwa Shipping Containers 
Ottumwa, lowa 


% ° s 
S as x lowa Fiber Box Company 
HOERNER = a aa 
Te vet : South West Box Company 
CG s - oe Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Ot fed-talion Arkansas Box Company 
es , Ft. Smith, Arkansos 


Southwest Corrugated Box Company 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


. Little Rock Corrugated Box Company 
600 MO be G A N ST. ° K £ 0 K U K e 10 WA North Little Rock, Arkansas 
Sales Offices: 209 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois * 50 E&. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥, 
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he wouldn’t have been able to use it. But it has taken 
place and has been one of the wonders of the world. 
There has been nothing like it any place, any time. 

Now, we have the counterpart in industry, transporta- 
tion, communication—everything that goes with it in the 
United States. There have been some effects that are 
interesting. As you know, the pressure exerted on the 
food business and on farmers by government is not all 
national, but we speak here only of the national situation. 
In 1947, 48 and *49 no one at the federal level suggested 
that we ought to control food prices or have authority to 
ration food. Yet in 1947 the net farm operator’s income 
using Bureau of Agricultural Economics figures, was just 
over $17,000,000,000. Nobody proposed rationing food 
at that time. Nobody proposed control over the prices 
of food. Everybody was just a little bit happy. In fact, 
we had just gotten rid of OPA. 

This net farm operators’ income figure went steadily 
downward, and in 1950, including the last half of 1950 
when there was all this talk about how the consumer had 
to be protected against the extraordinary cost of farm 
commodities, it was off 25.6 per cent from 1947, It was 
in fact, just over $12,700,000,000. 

It’s a strange thing! We passed a law finally and this 
should indicate to any thoughtful person that the roots of 
this proposition are political, that this seemed to be a 
thing to accomplish certain objectives, that it wasn’t 
based on the necessity of the times. 

The gross income in agriculture, however, was very 
stable. There are a lot of people talking about agricul- 
ture who don’t know how much we have in common with 
business nowadays. We have expenses. They are fairly 
sizeable. Last year we had the highest expenses in the 
history of the business. We enjoyed a net farm expense 
of $22,000,000,000, plus. We had a fairly stable overall 
gross income, and a lot of people who talk about farming 
as a way of life think we live on our gross income. We 
don’t happen to do that. 

What I want to talk about today is agriculture, to be 
sure, but let’s put it in its setting. Let us first see whether 


LEFT: “Tubby Wood, sales manager; Dave Nay, Phil Jones 
and Bill Durling, president, all of Wm. J. Stange Co., 
Chicago. 

CENTER: Jack Sabean, vice president, John E. Smith's Sons 
Co., Buffalo, and Harvey W. Wernecke, vice president and 
sales manager, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

RIGHT: Frank Schottelkotte, chief engineer; John A. Dupps, 
president; R. L. McTavish, vice president, and C. H. Smith, 
all of The Dupps Co., Germantown, Ohio. 
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ALLAN B. KLINE, presi- 
dent of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, is one of 
the foremost speakers in the 
country on the survival of 
freedom in America. He holds 
a post with the Ford Founda- 
tion and the American Assem- 


bly and Federal Reserve Bank. 





we can get a little feeling of history. This is a new coun- 
try. It’s so great a country that it is hard to appreciate 
how new it actually is. It’s only 175 years ago since a 
few men, such as you, were assembled into a little room 
in Philadelphia, and Tom Jefferson laid down a little 
document and said, “Gentlemen, I invite you to sign.” 

The introduction to that document said that men had 
certain inalienable rights which they got from their Crea- 
tor, and further that government among men was in- 
stituted for the purpose of guaranteeing those rights. 

When these fellows said that they were putting back 
of this proposition all that they were and all that they 
had, they weren’t kidding. This was treason against a 
very powerful nation. They had back of them 13 weak, 
disassociated states. They had great confidence in the 
idea, otherwise, they couldn’t possibly have signed this 
document. They did sign it, and the experiment did come 
off. 

Eleven years later some of the same men and some 
other men got together in the same city in a long, hard 
debate, out of which grew a document, the Constitution 
of the United States. Prior to that time there wasn’t any 
United States. This document set up limited powers for 
the central government. It was designed for the purpose 
of forming a more perfect union, keeping order inside 
and out, promoting the welfare of the people involved. 
And the last clause of the introduction to the Constitution 
restates that fundamental item, “to insure to ourselves and 
our posterity the blessings of liberty.” 

The historians of the day tell us that it is doubtful 
whether enough states—nine were required—would have 
signed this document so there could be a United States, 
unless some of the most influential men among them had 
not said to the states, “We guarantee you we will be 
doing everything we can to insure that there comes for- 
ward a Bill of Rights as soon as possible after the Con- 
stitution comes into effect.” 

I suggest that you spend an evening sometime—don’t 
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put it off more than a week or you will never get it done 
—to read the Declaration of Independence, read the Con- 
stitution of the United States, read the Bill of Rights. As 
you read the Bill of Rights, don’t forget that it applies to 
all of the branches of the federal government, that every- 
thing about it is designed to keep the federal government 
from interfering with the rights of the citizens under that 
government. 

This was the beginning of your country and mine. 
When you read the Declaration, try to get a little feeling 
of what it took to sign it. It wasn’t easy. 

Many of the same arguments still go on today. 
Within 35 or 40 years most of the major arguments 
which we have been discussing in the past 20 years were 
vigorously debated—the argument of welfare, of security. 
of liberty. 

We have today some intelligentsia who try to make 
the people believe that liberty and security are the same 
thing. Liberty and security are opposite. This has been 
well understood for a long time when people were dis- 
cussing really critically what government was and how 
government could contribute to progress. 

This doesn’t mean that we are going to throw out secur- 
ity. We have decided this issue in the United States. We 
believe in security, but we have not yet decided what 
level of security. And we are having a lot of fuzzy think- 
ing that suggests to people that no circumscription of 
liberty is necessary to guarantee complete security. Of 
these people’s intellectual capacity I have a very high 
disregard—either that, or I regard their honesty still 
more lightly. 

Then we have arguments based upon this proposition 
of extending authorities and responsibilities of central 
government. They don’t all go on in this country, but I 
remember particularly an article written five or six years 
ago by the late Harold Laski, one of the members of 
the Labor government of Great Britain. He came over to 
this country, looked around the place, traveled here and 
there. Then he wrote that the government of the United 
States, its system of semi-sovereignty in independent 
states and local communities was obsolete. He argued 
that because of the necessity in modern times for having 





FRONT ROW: J. P. Swift, W. E. Kicker, president; P, G. Phillips, 
James W. Jones, vice president, and F. J. Potts. SECOND ROW: 
J E. Brown, Marty Phee, M. L. Vinaas and Jake Akins; all division 
managers, Custom Food Products, Inc., Chicago, and Peter Kuntz, 
Kuntz Casing Co., Cincinnati. 
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Duke Reichenbach, A. T. Wilson, W. J. Wozniak, Bob Sachs, § 
Hertz, Alex Lavenberg, Leonard D. Weill, H. H. Chichester, Nate 
Ulick, Al Freud, Martin D. Levy and N. B. Berkowitz, all of Berth 
Levi & Co., Chicago. 


uniformity in the administration of such things as unen- 
ployment insurance, as health programs, old age sur. 
vivors’ insurance and education, it was quite essential that 
the administration of that sort of thing be headed up in 
the central government, so that all the citizens had exactly 
the same equitable distribution of these privileges by gov. 
ernment. 

Well, these arguments at least deserved to be consid- 
ered from both sides. We have had a great deal of prepa- 
ganda on one side, and we have been a little too lazy or 
a little too busy to work very hard in analyzing the im- 
plications of a continued expansion of federal respon- 
sibility. 

Now, we have an emergency. Emergencies are always 
times when the government seeks to expand and when the 
people often seek to expand the government because they 
think it necessary in order to protect themselves. I think 
it is wise for us to take a look at the international emer- 
gency because so many domestic decisions are made in 
the light of an appraisal of the international situation, or 
in response to pleadings with regard to international 
necessities. 

The emergency is twofold. First, it is concerned with 
the military proposition. I should stop here long enough 
to say that you should pay strict attention to whatever | 
say to you about marketing and pig production because 
that is my business. You be just as critical of anything 
else I say as you know how. I also suggest, if you would 
like to remain a member of the community of free people, 
that you try to make up your own mind and then back 
your own judgment. Otherwise, you are not going to re 
main free very long. 

We have an international emergency, the threat of 
force. Then we have the ideological threat, primarily, of 
course, Russian. The struggle going on internationally, if 
it be properly understood, is a struggle about whether 
or not freedom as you and I inherited it is to survive. 

The outcome is unknown, but it has its best chance to 
survive only if we ourselves have an enthusiastic, almost 
evangelical faith in the concept of freedom. Otherwise, | 
submit to you that this ideal is on the way out. 

I attended about a month or so ago a meeting in Wash- 
ington of a group of experts from various countries who 
are friends of ours, or whom we wish to make friendly, if 
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at picnics... 


always in ZOO taste 


or at banquets .. . 


Taste-appeal points the way 


to repeat sales. 


For over three-quarters of a 
century, PRESCO PRODUCTS have 
helped packers persuade Mr. & Mrs. 








America to buy their hams, 
sausages and meat specialties 


over and over and over again. 


PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


for fast, mild curing 


BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 


for uniformly full-bodied flavor 


For the Scientific Processing of Meat and Meat Products 


presco 


Preservaline Manufacturing Company, Flemington, N. J. 
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possible. They discussed the situation in Indo-China, a 
very, very insecure situation, economically and _politic- 
ally. The French have an army over there. Of course, 
they lost more officers last year by a program of assassi- 
nation than they produced, and they spent last year one- 
half of their total investment in the place, presumably in 
order to defend freedom or stop Communism, or what 
have you. 

I was impressed by the talk at our meeting. This sit- 
uation is untenable, almost about to be chaos. But if the 
United States would come in, it will stabilize this situa- 
tion with just enough of whatever it takes. What it takes 
is whatever we have. Then the situation can be looked at 
with a certain amount of optimism. 

The situation in Iran is different, but still the same an- 
swer. Egypt—same answer. The French situation is un- 
derlying chaos. The difficulty involved is very real, un- 
certainty politically, and inability as to how to create an 
answer to the rising expectations of higher standards of 
living on the part of just the common, ordinary French 
people. Population grows, production per man rises too 
slowly, comes now the necessity for defending against a 
tyranny that looks very difficult, but these people have an 
answer. If the United States will step in and sufficiently 
underpin this economy, then we can look forward with 
great equanimity to the future. 

Then we come over to Great Britain. Britain is our 
strongest ally, our most understanding foreign cohort. 
They understand freedom, they know what they are talk- 
ing about. They are also producing about 60 per cent of 
all the hardware produced in the European area. I mean 
the kind of hardware that is used for defense. This is im- 
portant, but the economic situation is very bad. 


We cut off economic aid to England when it got up to 
about $2,900,000,000 of golden dollar reserves, so it 
could do its banking with the sterling area. We contrib- 


1. Lou Menges and Chick Settlage, both of Lou Menges Organiza- 
tion, Basking Ridge, N. J., and John A. Dupps, president, The 
Dupps Co., Germantown, Pa. 

2. J. Fred Schmidt, vice president, J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., 
Columbus, and Ted Brown, Preservaline Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. J. 
3. L. Slobodien, divisional sales manager, Nocon Products Corp., 
New York, and C. W. Reynolds, The National Provisioner. 

4. H. E. Linde, film department; W. A. Hannigan and R. J. Crowley, 
all of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Karl Kubaugh, Harold Wright, Harold Scherer, Bill Meisel, John 
Allbright (front), Lou Crawford, Tom Waller, Jim Shaffer and 
Bert Harrington, jr., all of the Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 


uted somewhat to that by buying wool all the way to the 
ceiling, buying like there wasn’t gojng to be any more. 
Then we said at that time, well, now, if these people 
should get back down to about $2,000,000,000, that 
would be serious. The head of our mission to Britain at 
the time reported that their current balance was $1,700, 
000,000. It was rapidly declining because the previous es- 
timate was wrong. The question of whether or not it 
would survive as a solvent nation was an open question, 
but there is an easy answer. The powerful United States 
could come in, and we could put in enough, whatever it 
may be. I want to make this point about the survival of 
liberty. There isn’t any other country in the world you 
could wish this job off on, nor any combination of other 
countries, which might even begin to defend against the 
present threat to that ideal. This survival depends upon 
you, the citizens of the United States. 

Now we have to solve these problems, and they are 
ours. If we are successful in it. we will be joined by a 
vast number of people, but only if we are successful. 

In the present emergency in the United States there 
are broadly two approaches to the organization of our 
own economy to meet the emergency. The first one rep- 
resents the broadest sort of nationalization, far more 
than we have ever had before. The best expression of 
this intention is in a set of recommendations made to 
the banking and currency committees of the House and 
Senate a year ago, as an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act. This was a proposal sent over by the 
executive branch of the federal government to the legis- 
lative branch of the federal government, seeking author- 
ity to be vested by the legislative branch in the execu- 
tive on the discretionary basis to do the following things: 
to buy, store, transport, use or sell any material or 
commodity, the discretionary authority to allot goods, to 
fix prices, to ration. goods, to stabilize rents, to fix rents, 
and to stabilize wages, to use subsidies in lieu of price, 
to get production, to buy or to build any production fa- 
cility, to do anything with the production facility that 
evy private owner could do, to use existing federal agen- 
cies or to set up new government corporations, and, of 
course, appoint all the people who would do whatever 
was done with these production facilities. 

This was a proposal for nationalization. It had cer- 
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Discovery 


When your product requires special wrapping, 


the kind that demands pioneering new methods and materials, 


or a fresh approach, DANIELS is exceptionally 


well qualified to handle the job. DANIELS offers a complete 


service with economies that appeal to every user. 


There is co DANIELS product to fit your needs, printed in sheets and 
rolls . .. transparent glassine @ snowdrift glassine @ superkleer tromspor- 
ent glassine @ lard pak @ bacon pak @ ham pak grease-proof @ sylvania 
cellophane @ laminated papers © special “Heat-Seal” papers. 


PREFERRED PACKAGING SERVICE 


SALES OFFICES: Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois . . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . . Dayton, Ohio 
REINELANDER, WISCONSIN St. Louis, Missouri . . Dallas, Texas . . Los Angeles, California 


Creators - desiqners multicolor printe 
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A strong family tie 


MAKES MERCHANDISING WORK BETTER 


— Ts 
a, med’ 


Give your meat products a strong “family look” and you 
make them easy to promote. People who see one of your 
products pictured in advertising or in a display will readily 
recognize and buy the others when they come across them 
in the store. Continental makes cans for every type of meat 
product...our lithographers are masters at decorating them 
for sales appeal. Why not give us a call? 


NTAL ©€ CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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tain restrictions in it; I won’t bother with them. These 
restrictions could have been gotten rid of rather easily 
if we put this broad authority into the Act. Congress 
didn’t put it all in, but the heart of it went in. 

This is one of the approaches to the needs of the 
emergency. There is another one. The other one says, 
what do we need now? We need production. Where do 
we need it? We need it all across the economy in re- 
sponse to the effective demands. We have all kinds of 
needs and ought to try to satisfy them. 

How should we do it? We should use the American 
way of work. From all over the world, all sorts of 
teams—agricultural and industrial—are coming to 
America to see how we got the job done. It doesn’t make 
very good sense for us to decide to copy the methods 
which have been proved less successful every place they 
have been tried. At a time when we need production, we 
have been able to get it under the American system. We 
better use the American system, even exploit it. 

Now, this isn’t as easy to do as it sounds. It means 
some things that people don’t like. There are some things 
even in competition that everybody isn’t enthusiastic 
about. Competition is pretty good, as I see it, at that. 
We, in agriculture, have for several years been under 
an American Farm Bureau, the largest of the farm or- 
ganizations and incidentally, in spite of all the attacks 
made on it, it is currently somewhere over three times 
as large in audited paid-up membership as it was in 
1940. 

We had in 1944, 434,000 paid-up members; we had 
some who didn’t pay their dues—it is voluntary; we 
don’t have a union shop, thank goodness. We have been 
under constant attack for pointing out to the farmers 
that rigid, guaranteed, profitable farm prices were not 
in the interest of farmers, that the government that 
starts guaranteeing a profitable price is exactly con- 
trary to the American way. 

What a farmer really wants is the right to produce 
the things that the market will want, and to be able to 
do it as efficiently as possible and earn a good stand- 
ard of living. We think that is a fairly good American 
principle. We are willing to try to follow it though we 
have been under constant attack for doing it. We think 
it ought to be in effect in every area of our economy. 

We need production. We need things; we need them 
for defense: we need them for home use; we need them 
to support the morale; we need them to demonstrate that 
under the philosophy of self-government, free people 
can do the job and enjoy doing it. 

That is exactly opposite to the economic strait- 
jacket of substituting political determination for all the 
freedom of choice of citizens. 

The second thing we have to do is to keep our money 
good. Governments with courage pay their bills, keep 
their money good and then they don’t have to worry 
about the consumer. His money is good. 

It takes a great deal of courage to balance the budget. 
and a little bit of mental work to figure out what ought 
to be done. It is not easy but it can be done. 

No people feel secure without a food supply. Before 
the war Europe got vast quantities of food from Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, a little from the Rice Bowl and a lot 
from the Danubian Basin. Since that time, Australia is 
down, Argentina is actually importing wheat, Canada is 
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RESEARCHER W. K. Perrin of Armour and Company, Chicago, 
with Jim Mackay, Camco, New Haven, Conn.; A. W. Fack, P. J. 
Cleary, M. W. Marcoux, William R. Sullivan and R. P. Wright, all 
of research department, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


up 10 per cent and the United States is up 650 odd per 
cent. One person out of three in Europe is living on im- 
ported food. 

We say they can’t trade back of the Iron Curtain, and 
we can’t send them industrial commodities—war poten- 
tials. Then we forget to say to them that we are going 
to try to do something to see that they can be firmly se- 
cured, because “you are going to be able to trade for 
something to eat.” It is extraordinary, but it is still true 
that nobody feels very secure if he doesn’t know where 
his tomorrow’s food is coming from. 

We better do our level best to encourage them to 
produce their own tanks and their own planes, and 
then, they can repair them themselves, and it won’t put 
this extraordinary weight on exactly that part of the 
American economy that is already deluged with orders 
from our own defense program. We have to supplement 
it to the maximum possible extent. But the prime objec- 
tive is to find a way to balance the budget of the United 
States so as to keep money good. 

Now I want to make just a few comments with re- 
gard to what happens if we don’t do that, and for that 
purpose, I want to give you a new definition of federal 
taxes—of the major federal taxes. Federal taxes are 
measured by federal expenditures. 

The budget for next year proposes that we collect in 
various sorts of taxes, $76,800,000,000. It proposes that 
we spend on a consolidated basis $87,200,000,000. The 
$76,800,000,000 the government gets from the people 
either before or after the people get it, depending on 
the kind of taxes. 

Where does this other money come from? The govern- 
ment gets it from the people, too. Simply stated, it 
comes out of the value of money. Probably the first 
method was that used by the old king who had his strong 
boys cut a little chunk out of each coin. This was a very 
direct method of cheapening money and enlarging the 
coffers of the central government. 

The method we have used in this country is called 
the printing press method—just print dollars and pay 
bills. 

The reason we don’t use this much today is the fed- 
eral government says everybody would understand it. 
Everybody would know, immediately. that the money 
was getting cheaper. 

So what do we do? We print good, United States 
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bonds and we sell them to banks. This is the major 
method; there are some refinements. It is the same deal 
—just a little harder to understand, but not much 
harder to understand. 

Let us assume that we spend $1,000,000,000 more than 
we take in. The government prints $1,000,000,000 of 
bonds and sells them to the banks. They enter it as a 
liability checking account. The government spends the 
checking account, pays the bills, you put it back in the 
bank and receive dollar bills for it. That is all there is 
to it. 

The minute that this money is created in the banks 
and goes into the stream, everybody’s money is cheaper 
than it was before. This particular transaction does not 
increase goods and services; it only increases the volume 
of money competing for goods and services. This pro- 
cedure cheapens everybody’s income from whatever 
source, but it does more than that. It cheapens every- 
body’s deposits in the bank, everybody’s value of insur- 
ance policies and everybody’s bonds, which are guaran- 
teed to be paid in dollars. 

If we want to keep a free choice system in this coun- 
try, we better balance the federal budget. In the agricul- 
tural section, we also said in a resolution that you can’t 
make a “straight across” cut. Research and education 
have to be supported, and maybe increased a little bit 
if we are going to continue the revolution that is going 
on in agriculture, and we have to do that. It has to be 
from the individual farmers. I believe that you might 
be happy to know that the last time I checked, which 
was the last report we had out, our paid-up membership 
in the country was between 70,000 and 80,000 above a 
year ago at this time. 


The American people are not afraid, but they have 
got to have some way to express their confidence in the 
American way. 


The answer to this thing is political. Politics is a 
science of the practice of government. In case you are 
interested in self-government, you are personally inter- 
ested in politics. If you are one of these people that think 
you are interested in self-government and are above 
politics, think again. It is by the political methods that 
you express yourself in self-government. 

Furthermore, I ask you to remember that you live in 
a representative government, that you do not take your 
vote to the place where decisions are made but you send 
it by somebody. Get interested in candidates; get inter- 
ested in the machinery where you live; extend your in- 
fluence to the maximum extent; get interested in fellows 
with the following qualifications. Otherwise you are go- 
ing to look back ten years from now and say, “How did 
I get there?” You got there by not doing anything 
about it. 

The men in government have to have understanding. 
You have sent some fellows to Congress who don’t 
qualify; they are not intelligent. You have got to send 
people with know-how. You have some down there that 
have it; don’t criticize them all. 

They have to have ability. Some of these jobs aren’t 
so easy. They are going to have to swim upstream: 
they have got to have courage. You get a man with 
understanding and you get a man with ability, but if 
he hasn’t got courage, he is not going to try to swim 
upstream. He is going to look upstream and describe 


Dinner Dance a 


Grand Affair 


7. THE second straight year, 
NIMPA’s “speechless” dinner proved a success- 
ful social event. Witness the photos on the 
opposite page: From the clever chatter and 
juggling of Billy Rayes, master of ceremonies, 
to the closing notes of the Whiteguards, 
energetic quintette (lower right), the show 
bubbled with enthusiasm. 

The audience was as much responsible as the 
entertainers for a grand evening, for it was a 
gay. receptive crowd that dined on steak topped 
off with rainbow parfait and coffee and then 
setttled back to enjoy the performance. 

It seemed as though everyone expected in 
advance that the show would be outstanding. 
They weren’t disappointed. Three appearances 
by the Chez Paree adorables added a colorful 
interlude between specialty numbers. Other 
headline performances were given by Joe 
Rankin, xylophone star (lower left), and the 
Marina Sisters, acro-adagio dancers (upper 
left). 








the beautiful scenery, but you can’t float upstream. You 
have to get men with guts in this situation. 

If you are prepared to do it, then you have the an- 
swers in your own hands. I have no confidence in the 
fellow that says, “I can’t do anything about it.” You 
have to put it up at the top of the list and do something 
about it, every one of you. You are up to bat. This is a 
self-governing nation. Survival of freedom depends on 
this nation. 

Decide what kind of a government you want, get peo- 
ple that support those ideas, support them and get the 
job done, whatever it takes. That means you have to 
work at it, but maybe that is worthwhile. You have in- 
herited something, and it could be that the greatest in- 
heritance that you could possibly leave to those to whom 
you would like to leave a monument worthwhile would 
be the insurance of liberty. 

We ought to have humility, sure, but we ought to 
have a whale of a lot of confidence in this country. The 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence had 
only the idea. We have 160 odd years that prove it is the 
greatest idea in the government of man. We have the 
strengest nation in the world, without any question. 

We can’t make decisions on the basis of hysteria or 
fear. I invite you to make decisions on the basis of 
what you think is right and a continuing determination 
to support what is right and a will to win. 
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Smoke meats 
AUTOMATICALLY 
in your present smokehouse! 


Install the Smoke-Tender Unit on your smokehouse 
and enjoy all the benefits of KOCH Automatic Smoking. 
Dependable, trouble-free. Labor-saving. Heat and smoke 
density under precision control at all times. You'll be 
sure of turning out superior quality hams and bacon— 
every time! 


Generates both heat and smoke. Thermostatic con 
trol holds smokehouse at desired temperature. Sawdust 
is fed automatically by the Smokomat. No watching, no 
stoking. Just fill sawdust hopper, and set dials for 
temperature and smoke density. 


Reduces fire hazard in your smokehouse. All flame 
is in the Smoke-Tender; never enters the smokehouse. 


Each installation should be individually engineered. 
Let KOCH prepare plans, complete with scale drawings 
and price quotation, to show you how KOCH Automatic 
Smoking will improve your smokehouse operation. Tell 
us about your smokehouse problems. Write today. 











Picture shows Smoke-Tender installed on KOCH insulated sectional 
steel smokehouse. Can be adapted to almost any smokehouse, 4 Cc we & U Pp PLIE 5 
masonry or steel. KOCH Automatic Electric Smoke Chest is rec- 

ommended where smokehouse has separate means of heating. 20TH & McGEE ST. KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 










































| WHAT IS A MEAL 
WITHOUT MEAT? 


| Wholesome food — for body and mind — goes 
| band in hand with better living. 





Our 35 years serving the meat industry has 
, contributed toward protecting the purity 
and wholesomeness of their products 
from the killing room to the table. 


Sugardale Provision Company, Canton, Ohio, is one of thousands who maintain plant and equipment in a 
high state of sanitation through using the following on: 


Walls and Ceilings 
RUBBERTEX White, first coat 
MASTERKOTE SANITILE White High Gloss, finish coat 


Machinery and Equipment 
KNOX-RUST CHROMOLOX, first coat 
EISEN-HEISS White or Color, finish coat 


The outstanding feature is the fact that surfaces coated with the above resist the destructive action of vapors, 
condensation, corrosion, acids, acid fumes and, last but not least, fungus, bacteria and mold. 


In addition to the sanitary feature, it saves costly repainting jobs. 











THE MASTER MECHANICS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Government 


O ONE will deny that this nation is the richest and 
most productive the world has ever seen. Per capita, 
we have more automobiles, radios, bathtubs, more 
miles of railroad, more food and more of almost all ma- 
terial comforts than any other people. As a nation, we 
are blessed with great wealth but, as individuals, we are 
not outstanding as compared with persons in other lands. 
The greatest artists, musicians, mathematicians, chemists, 
physicists, theologians, philosophers are not exclusively 
American. There are those who would give no American- 
born man or woman top ranking in any of these fields. 
We are not the most literate nation on earth and we 
have a higher crime rate than many European countries; 
our cities are often dirtier and our citizens are more un- 
ruly; so, what is the reason for our amazing growth and 
prosperity? Obviously, it is our distinctive type of in- 
dustry—for only industry creates material wealth—gov- 
ernments never create wealth. Of course, we have had 
abundant resources of coal, oil, iron, and copper. But 
Russia as well as other parts of the world also have 
abundant resources. 
No, our accomplishments are not due primarily 
to any physical or material attribute of our land 
or our people, they are the result of our spiritual 
heritage—a heritage that taught belief in a divine 
providence and respect for the importance of the 
individual. We have been nurtured for 175 years 
on the doctrine that individual freedom is the goal 
of man, that every man has a right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. The authors of our 
constitution were so conscious of the value of in- 
dividual freedom they found difficulty in setting up 
any central government at all. They had had ex- 
perience with the power of government to destroy 
personal freedom and they were determined to 
preserve that for which they had risked their lives. 


FN. Peters’ Views' 


Out of those experiences came our government with 
checks and balances between the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches. They did not ask that government 
guarantee personal security, old age pensions, nor did 
they seek price and wage or profit controls. All they 
sought were united strength against a foreign foe and 
personal freedom to engage in their chosen pursuits. 

Our forefathers recognized that a government has noth- 
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ing to give which the people themselves have not con- 
tributed. 

No government in the world had ever before started 
out with these basic premises—trust in God and dedica- 
tion to the ideal of individual freedom. 

You know the result. Free from exorbitant taxation, 
free to engage in commerce, to import and export when- 
ever and wherever a profit could be made, thousands 
of small enterpreneurs began to engage in commerce. 
A small powder company founded a dynasty that de- 
veloped into the world’s largest chemical business. A 
coppersmith in New England started a company that 
grew into a great metal fabricator of our day. With 
freedom to retain financial rewards for their risks, daring 
souls built canals and later railroads to open the fron- 
tiers of the West. American sailing vessels expanded our 
trade throughout the world. No ceiling was placed 
on the productive capacity of individuals or companies. 
Production, expansion, exploration became the watch- 
word of the day. But then, as always, concentration of 
power began to take its toll. Expansion developed into 
exploitation, daring became ruthlessness and the strong 
began to crush the weak. The cry arose for counter- 
measures, and anti-trust laws were born. 

The incentive to private gain had blinded many to the 
value of exercising restraint. Business forgot that it 
should be as careful about transgressing the freedom of 
others as it was jealous of its own. There is a very 
narrow line which separates aggressive competition from 
oppressive monopoly and that line cannot adequately 
be defined by any written law— it is a question of mor- 
ality and whether we suffer from exploitation by business 
or government monopoly of power, the fundamental cause 
is the same in either case. Some individual with free- 
dom to exercise power has failed to exercise restraint. 
Therefore, the people curtailed the power of private cor- 
porations because of their abuse of power. 

Today, there is a feeling that governmental power may 
be getting out of hand. I believe the time has come for 
businessmen to furnish leadership in an educational cam- 
paign which will acquaint everyone with the workings of 
the world’s most powerful corporation, the U. S. gov- 
ernment. That corporation has thousands of public in- 
formation employes but these cannot be relied upon to 
give an unbiased report of the activities of their employer. 

This campaign should make everyone conscious of the 
fact that our government costs us a minimum of one 
day’s work out of every four and averages about two 
days out of each five. It forces us to buy insurance with- 
out our control as to how much it costs or how much 
we buy. It controls our wages, prices, and what we can 
build and the materials we can purchase. 
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LEFT: Robert Blumberg, president, Can-Meat Corp., New 
York, with Mrs. Blumberg; E. P. Burke, vice president, Agar 
Packing & Provision Corp., Chicago, and Sydney Fischer, 
president, Sydney Fischer, Inc., Los Angeles. 

CENTER: W. J. Worcester, eastern representative, The Globe 
Co.; Edward R. Swem, editor, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, and Leo McQueen, sales manager, The Globe Co., 
Chicago. 


RIGHT: Frank Ryan, manager, casing department, Chicago; 
George Dowlin, Jackson, Miss.; C. L. Farmer, Boston, and 
G. Krohn, St. Louis, all of the casing department of Cudahy 
Packing Co. 


This federal corporation increased its civilian pay 
roll by 13,113 persons in February and we, as taxpayen, 
are now supporting a pay roll of 2,530,391 civilian em 
ployes. Many of these are so firmly entrenched in their 
jobs it is “extremely difficult, if not impossible” to fir 
them for inefficiency. It builds flood control projects with 
hydroelectric power plants as a by-product and then aug 
ments these with steam generating capacity which com 
petes with tax-paying privately owned utilities. It loans 
money to enterprises considered poor financial risks by 
private bankers, seizes railroads, steamship lines, sted 
mills, it manufactures floor wax in Washington and ap 
points itself the sole distributor of natural rubber fo 
the nation. 

The public should be informed that when one raises 
objection to the inefficiency, the waste and demands no 
further extension of federal power, he is accused of be 
ing an obstructionist and unpatriotic. Unlimited power 
and appropriations are demanded to cope with the lates 
“emergency. The Hoover commission cited scores of 
cases of inefficiency, waste and extravagance, and ye, 
after several years, only about half of its recommends 
tions have been adopted and even this much progres 
was possible only because of the sustained and nation § 
wide efforts of public-spirited citizens united as a com 
mittee for adoption of the Hoover commission report. 

The public should know that if a business group fails 
to follow blindly the lead of a governmental agency, it 
is subjected frequently to slanderous publicity. You, in 
the meat industry, remember the action of the Office of 
Price Stabilization in 1951. It issued volumes of rules, 
regulations, and interpretations which the most compe 
tent and conscientious packer or butcher could not ur 
derstand or apply. When protests were entered by i 
dustry, the OPS sent agents into plants throughout the 
country and with well-planned publicity told the public 
of “shocking disregard” of the public interest on the 
part of the packers. Scare headlines told of 1849 viole 
tions. In a few days, OPS admitted that only 89 cases 
(More PETERS on page 111) 
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Minimum 


eGravity Feed Hopper 


SPECIFICATIONS: 





| Cuts standard blocks 9” x 20” 
| Special hopper sizes available 
Hydraulic valves and pump mani- 


fold mounted for simple serv- 
icing 

Floor space—33” x 69” 

Table height—40” 

Over-all height—50” 

Stroke cycles per minute—26 

Thickness of slice adjustable from 
Ye" to 3” 


Table top and hopper—stainiess 
| steel 


Knives and knife mountings— 
non-corrosive chrome plated 


Guide rods for knife—chrome 
plated 


Motor—3 h.p. splash-proof 


| Motor x 4 Starter mounted 


inside cabine' 
Push-button is waterproof type 
Motor overload protection is pro- 
vided 


Electric specifications—220 or 440 
Volt, 3 phase 





SLICE FROZEN MEATS QUICKLY and SAFELY 


MORTO 


eKeeps Compensation Insurance at 


FROZEN MEAT HYDRAULIC 
SLICER DOES IT! 


®Double Hydraulic Rams Eliminate 
Binding and Chattering 


®Slices Meat at Any Frozen Degree 











SAFETY FEATURES: Electrical overload protection and hydraulic safety valves 
are provided to protect the machine parts should some excess load be encountered 
in cutting. Also, the machine blade will automatically open when either the electric 
stop button is pressed, the overload protection is tripped, or the electrical circuit 
is otherwise opened. This is a very desirable safety and operating feature. 


OTHER FEATURES: All parts of machine in contact with meat are either 


stainless steel or chrome plated. No machine joints are in contact with meat to 
collect particles of the meat or bacteria. Hopper and table top are easily removed 
for cleaning. Knife guide rods are mounted in oil-lite bronze bushings. Large 
stationary work table surface is provided. No moving parts project outside of the 
cabinet. Long life, rugged hydraulic construction is used. 


Orders Accepted Now for Early Delivery. Write, Wire or Phone 


MORTON FROZEN MEAT SLICER, Inc. 


4432-40 So. Ashland Ave. - (Ph. YArds 7-0750) - Chicago 9, Illinois 
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JULIAN 


SMOKEHOUSES........ 


nation-wide 
acceptance! 


Julian Smokehouses are built by Julian mechanics 
in our own shop and foundry .. . thus assuring Julian 
control at every step of the way ... and meriting the 
nation-wide acceptance we enjoy today. Many of the 
country’s leading packers are benefiting daily from 
the trouble-free performance of their Julian Smoke- 
houses . . . the result of Julian’s expert engineering 


“know how”. 


Contact Julian today! 


Manufacturers and Contractors: Smoke- 
houses, Process Piping and Refrigeration 


CLG | ENGINEERING COMPANY 


5445 NORTH CLARK STREET . CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Authorized Distributor for Worthington Refrigeration 
WORTHINGTON 
x tote) 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


HAPPY CONVENTION 
DAYS 


1. Ken Kappes, Phil Kappes and H. @ 
Homer, all of Milprint, Inc., and Erwig 
K. Wetzel, vice president, Stark, Wetzd 
& Co., Indianapolis. 

2. W. W. Roberts, sales manager, ang 
W. W. Yocum, midwest sales manager, 


| Standard Packaging Co., Jersey City. 





3. E. H. Habbersett, jr., partner, Hab. 
bersett Bros., Media, Pa.; W. J. Harbers, 
partner, W. J. Harbers & Co., Telford, 
Pa., and J. Henry Heil, partner, Henry 
Heil, Baltimore. 
4. C. O. Hinsdale, general manager and 
vice president, Frosty Morn Meats, Ine, 
Kinston, N. C., and J. B. Hawkins, general 
manager, Lykes Bros. Inc., Tampa, Fla, 
5. Milt Weiss, Milt Weiss Brokerage Co, 
New York. 

6. E. H. Nicholson, manager, special 
business division, U. S. Slicing Machine 
Co., La Porte, Ind. 
7. E. C. Pfaffhausen, president, Indus. 
trial Air Conditioning Systems, Chicago; 
John C. Weinrich, Griffith Laboratories, 
Portland, and W. J. Manning, superintend.- 
ent, Miller Super Markets, Denver. 

8. Bill Collar, Transparent Package Co, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. A. Barnette, jr., vice 
president, and W. A. Barnette, sr., presi- 
dent, Greenwood (S. C.) Packing Plant. 
9. Albert Yonke, partner, Wilber Wie 
ner Co., Wilber, Neb., and J. L. Szekais, 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. 

10. Ken Tucker, head, food industries 
division; Leon Perkins, Milwaukee division 
manager, and F. J. McNally, Chicago divi- 
sion manager, all of Oakite Products, Inc, 
11. M. Kieling, owner, Kent Butcher Sup- 
ply, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Frank Sleder, 
president, Sleder’s Meat Products Co, 
Traverse City, Mich., and Earl Herrud, 
vice president, Herrud & Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

12. Jack Shribman, Premier Casing Co. 
Chicago. 

13. Fred Ohse, owner, Ohse Meat Prod 
ucts Co., Topeka, Kan. 

14. Dick Kellogg, Lawrence Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. F. Richardson, The 
Boxcraft Co., Indianapolis, and Mike 
Kelly, Waldorf Paper Products Co., St 
Paul. 

15. E. C. Wilbur, advertising manager, 
and R. J. Hermann, refrigeration engineer, 
both of Dole Refrigerating Co., Chicago 
16. Kent Tomlinson, president, Kent Ice 
Machine Co., Chicago, and E. C. Steiner, 
president, Kentmaster Mfg. Co., Los Am 
geles. 

17. Harry Bobsin, president, Bobsin Ca 
ing Co., Chicago; Marvin J. Blackport, 
president, and Thixton Sprenger, office 


| manager, both of Blackport Packing Coy 
| Grand Rapids. 


18. F. J. Luebbe and Harry Freedman, 
Midwest Textiles, Inc., Cincinnati. 

19. Sol Morton, president, Meat Industry 
Suppliers, Inc., Chicago, and Kryn © 
Hamelink, H. G. Weber & Co., Kiel, Wit 
20. R. B. Brown, Modern Equipment Cos 
Greenville, S. C., and E. R. Habbersett, 
partner, Habbersett Bros., Media, Pa. 
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Sales climb higher when you protect yourself against 
the possibility that any of your lard might spoil. 


With more and more big processors the trend is toward 
stabilizing 100% of their lard production with economical Tenox. 
What's good business for them is good business for you. 


Tenox—the doubly-effective Eastman antioxidant—prolongs the 

storage life of lard up to 14 times and practically eliminates the need 

for refrigeration. Tenox also carries through the heat of frying 

and baking and helps retain freshness in baked goods up to 5 times longer. 


When you stabilize all your lard with Tenox, you take an important step 
toward increasing lard acceptance and use. You broaden your sales 
opportunities ...and the cost is only a few cents per hundred pounds of lard. 


For sample quantities and information about Tenox, its carry-through 
properties and its ability to protect fried and baked foods, 

write to Tennessee Eastman Company, Division of 

Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman 
for Lard 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES New York—10 E. 40 St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; Houston— 
412 Main St..WEST COAST: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles— 4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. 
Sixth Ave.; eo Second Ave. DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: P. N. Soden Company, Ltd., 2143 St. Patrick St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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(PETERS from page 106) 


warranted injunctions, and of these, but two merited 
criminal charges. Today, with few retail prices near 
ceilings, OPS resists efforts to curtail its powers or 
activities. Essentially the same pattern is shown by other 
governmental agencies. 

As a research man in the food industry, I would 
insert another item in this educational campaign—an- 
other example of expansion of government controls over 
industry. This case history will be considered in some 
detail because it has been of interest to dietitians, home 
economics teachers and public health officials, many of 
whom have volunteered to write to their Congressmen 
protesting this particular bid for more governmental 
power. 

When the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 was 
passed, it contained a provision which allowed the Food 
and Drug Administration to establish definitions and 
standards of identity for nearly all common foods. Once 
a definition was set, a manufacturer could not depart 
from the prescribed method of manufacture or list of 
ingredients unless a new standard was issued. Many per- 
sons felt this provision would prevent a food processor 
from making improvements in standardized foods. How- 
ever, supporters of this legislation denied there were any 
grounds for such fears. Senator Copeland, frequently 
called the father of this act, said in reference to the 
standard making provision of one of the predecessor 
bills: 

“It. should be noted that the operation of this pro- 
vision will in no way interfere with the marketing of any 
food which is wholesome, but which does not meet the 
definition and standard . . .” 

Walter C. Campbell, then chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration, said in testimony before a house com- 
mittee, 

“There can be no objection to the philosophy that any 
substance which is wholesome and has food value, and 
is sold for what it is, without deception, should be per- 
mitted the channels of commerce.” 

In spite of these positive assertions, within a few 
years the sale of farina, enriched with vitamin D, was 
outlawed under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, containing the provision which Senator Copeland 
had said would produce no such result. There was noth- 
ing wrong with the food or its label. It merely did not 
conform to an arbitrary definition issued by the Admin- 
istrator after the law was passed. 

Perhaps you did not realize that the present law gives 
the Administrator absolute control over the exact com- 
position of many common foods through his power to 
establish definitions and standards of identity. The full 
significance of this may be clarified if we use Commis- 
sioner Crawford’s own description, given in a talk at the 
American Institute of Baking meeting on October 15, 
1951. He said, 

“Our bread standards will not necessarily have the 
effect of making bread more palatable. They are stand- 
ards of identity. In effect they set up bread recipes.” 

There it is in a nutshell—recipes for the food indus- 
try issued by a Washington bureaucrat. Such recipes 
have already been established for nearly 200 common 
foods. Their existence has delayed improvements of foods. 
They give the complacent manufacturer relief from com- 
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ABOVE: Leonard Hantover, vice president, Phil Hantover, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; R. H. Marks, vice president; H. K. 
Hirsch, sales manager, and Ray Carroll, all of Enterprise In- 
corporated, Dallas, Tex., and Chas. L. Abrams, sales man- 
ager, Phil Hantover, Inc. 

BELOW: Mrs. and A. F. Jaumann, Leland Chemical Co., 
Milwaukee; M. Kieling, Kent Butchers’ Supply, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Mrs. Kieling; Mrs. and James E. Carell, Carell Sales 
Co., Cincinnati. 


petition from new and improved foods, but they create 
in the progressive manufacturer a feeling of frustration. 
Neither is in the interests of the public welfare. 

The introduction of enriched corn meal was delayed 
for at least two years because of uncertainty as to whether 
there would be Federal recipes and if so, what they would 
be. A prominent food research director told the speaker 
that he would never willingly spend research money on 
a food which had been standardized. Another food com- 
pany vigorously opposed setting Federal recipes for the 
breakfast food industry for fear that would mean the end 
of progress in that field. Still another company delayed 
an important research project because if successful, the 
resulting food could not be sold under existing recipes. 
These are specific examples of research curtailed or 
threatened, not because of what was written into the law 
but because of what the law came to mean after its pas- 
sage. Interpretations and rulings of the Administrator 
in the future can extend the scope of any law passed 
today. 

But this is not the end of the story. Under the present 
law, no new recipes may be issued without first holding 
a public hearing at which the manufacturer can at least 
make known his views. Now there is a bill before Con- 
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This scene at Wm. 
Davies Co. shows how 
the Bunn machine sets 
the pace for a pack- 


ing crew. 


MEAT PACKER REPORTS: 
“Bunn package tying machine 
ties hams 3 times faster’ 


The Bunn machine in the ham shipping room of the Wm. Davies Co., Chicago, 
ties 500 hams per hour consistently according to a report from Mr. T. J. Enright, 
Provision Manager. 


Mr. Enright adds, “I'd estimate that Bunn tying is at least 3 times faster than 
our old method of wrapping. And, with Bunn equipment, we're sure that the 
knot on every ham is tied to the same tightness.” 

Like Mr. Enright, you may find that Bunn machines are the fastest and best 
icons tying method. These versatile machines adjust automatically to such 
varying shapes as wrapped hams, bacon slabs, sausage boxes, and bacon boxes. 
It costs you nothing to investigate their possibilities—so contact Bunn today! 


SEND NOW FOR INFORMATIVE BULLETIN NO. 100. 

Tells how you slash package tying time, save twine and sharply 
reduce costs with Bunn speed- tying. Lists over 50 types 

of packages of varying size and shape to which 

Bunn tying machines adjust automatically! 

Write address below. 


No obligation, of course. 
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SOFT GOODS SMALL PACKAGES 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS PAPER & PAPER BOARD NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 4 


B.H. BUNN COMPANY, DEPT. NP-5 7606 VINCENNES AVE., CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 























FROM NEAR AND FAR 


1. D. G. Cowman, manager, David Dayg 
Inc., Columbus, O.; James L. Hall, 
ager, David Davies, Zanesville, O.; D 
Falk, president, Falk Sausage Casing @ 
Chicago, and Norman Gross, sales, Pg 
Lewis Laboratories, Milwaukee. 

2. Harry McKay, manager for food j 
dustries, Westinghouse Electric Corpom 
tion, Chicago, and Frank N. Davis, Th 
National Provisioner. 

3. Fredric Loeke, Alfred Jacobshagy 
Co., Chicago; M. A. Delph, presidem 
M. A. Delph Co., Indianapolis; Chas, § 
Becking, president, Owatonna Hide @, 
Chicago, and H. P. Bartlow, Bartiow Bry 
4. Dave Rose, Sydney X. Goldfarb 
Maynard E. Ackerman, all of Cincim 
Cotton Products Co., Cincinnati. 

5. Bob Schorr of R. H. Monson & 
Chicago; B. J. Killian, assistant ma’ 
and W. R. Young, purchasing agent, bot 
of Field Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky., and 
W. S. Johnson, president, W. S. Johnson 
Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

6. C. B. Upton, vice president and gen 
eral manager, and Joe C. Mellon a 
seated. Standing are Leo Kraus and : 
Barns, chemical engineer, all of French @ 
Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, O. : 
7. Andy Dewied, A. Dewied Casing Coy 
Frank Batek and Seymour Goldberg 
United Butchers’ Supply, Toledo. 

8. J. Steck and A. R. Ring, both of & 
Heller & Co., Chicago; E. R. Nickels, pur 
chasing, Illinois Packing Co., Chicag 
and M. J. Sheffield, manager, Shen-Vally 
Meat Packers, Timberville, Va. 

9. P. A. Schuster; Wm. A. Walberer, 
manager special commodities division; 
C. D. Crudgington, and J. O. Smith 
sales promotion manager, all of Feam] 
Foods, Inc., Franklin Park, IIl. 

10. H. W. Tohtz, president; ] 
Becker and George H. Nelke, all of R. W 
Tohtz & Co., St. Louis. 4 
11. George Hust, president; Al Urashy 
plant manager; William Rustmeyer, 
manager, and August Obermeyer, 
manager, all of H and M Provision Co. 
12. Ralph Kaufman, Meat Industry Sup 
pliers, Inc., Chicago; J. O. Olsen, com 
sulting engineer, Morton Frozen Mea 
Slicer, Inc., Chicago, and John A. Low 
of Meat Industry Suppliers. 

13. Edward T. Sullivan and H. S. Hollew 
beck, vice president, Josam Mfg. Co. 
14. John C. Hickey, Griffith Laboratories 
Los Angeles; Harry S. Smith, owne) 
Selma Dressed Beef Co., Long Beach, Gay 
and Daryl Houdeshell, Milprint, Inc. 
15. J. F. Rigali, W. B. McCray and R. 
Starr of Koch Supplies, Kansas City, Me 
16. D. H. Burke, cost accountant, Tobit 
Packing Co., Albany, N. Y.; H. J. Hudek, 
Iowa State oti Ames, Sewwas George L. 
Cross, superintendent, Tobin at Fat 
Dodge, and O. V. Johnson, superin 
ent, Tobin at Albany, N. Y. 

17. John Vaughn, Ralph Willis and 
E. Graham, Oklahoma City Packing Go 
18. Charles Abrams, ‘Phil Hantover, 
Kansas City; Dick Ettlinger and Ti 
Ettlinger, R. Ettlinger & Sons, Chic 
and Leonard Hantover, Phil Hantover- 
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Summer Specialty Market... 











a BARBECUED 


Custom Flavor Packed LOAVES 


It’s our job to help you tickle Summer appetites with such 
profitable specialties as Barbecued Loaves. These popular meats 
become your top profit makers when their good natural flavor 
is sharpened with Custom Special Barbecue Base. And, to bring 
out that fine meaty flavor, be sure to add Custom Barbecue 
Sauce — it’s terrific! 


Tasty Seasonings, Custom-prepared for your special preference, 
give your meat products the selling edge you need to capture 
the Summer market. See your Custom representative. He is 
trained to help you with many seasoning, curing and processing 
problems. 


Each Custom Product is made to bring out the best in your product. Use 
every one of them. 
Custom Seasonings Straight Cures 
Complete Cures for: 
Pork Corned Beef Dried Beef 
Turkey Boiled Hams Sausage 
Pre-cooked and Enriched Binders Emulsifiers Flavor Boosters 
Flavor Salts Special Sauces 





Custom | Good Products, Inc. 





701-709 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 











GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 

1. W. F. Thiele, president, W. T. 
Co., Milwaukee; W. F. Peters, presids 
Peters Meat Products, Inc., St. Paul; 
Reissner, Northwest Casing and 
Co., St. Paul and G. A. Stoven, purdy 
ing agent, Peters Meat Products. 
2. C. Frank, and S. A. Granche, both ¢ 
Famco Sausage Linker, Pittsburgh. 
3. F. C. Bigham, livestock and meat» 
tion, OPS; W. C. Berswordt, sales my 
ager, Peer Food Products Co., Chicag, 
and Vernon H. Buol of OPS. 
4. Fritz Katz, treasurer, Stoll Packing 
Corp., New York; Alex J. McCrea, 
dent, The Ohio Provision Co., Cle 
Charles Holzer, Kuhner Packing @ 
Muncie, Ind., and Jack Karp, 
Lyons Brokerage Co., New York. 
5. Samuel Barliant, Barliant & Co,, G@ 
cago. 
6. John A. Lowe; Sol Morton, presiden, 
and Ralph Kaufman, all of Meat Industy 
Suppliers, Inc., Chicago. 
7. Fred Wetzel, sales manager, Je 
Process Cooker Co., Chicago; W 
Rustmeyer, and Stephen Slater, H and ¥ 
Provision Co., Chicago. 
8. Fred G. Adams, Visking Corp., G 
cago; Carl T. Fischer, president, a 
Aibert Young, superintendent, both ¢ 
Henry Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, 
9. Frank N. Davis, The National Prom 
sioner; Otto Finkbeiner; Mrs. Otto Fink 
beiner, and Chris Finkbeiner, Little Red 
Packing Co., Little Rock. 
10. Walter Riser, methods engineer; I 
Hite, superintendent of equipment; W.# 
Noel, resident engineer and H. Gt 
superintendent of production, Cam 
Soup Co., Chicago. 
11. Walter Windmueller, canning 
intendent, The P. Brennan Co., Chic 
12. Frank Gombar, Mrs. David Wei 
David Weissman and B. B. Russell, p 
dent, all of Drying Systems, Chicago. 
13. H. W. Hollingsworth, secretary-tree 
urer, Brown Packing Co., Little Rock; 
P. D. Bartholomew, Griffith Laboratories 
and Oliver L. Haas, vice president, Haw 
Davis Packing Co., Mobile. 
14. Elmer Keebler, president, and J. 
Noonan, superintendent, Keebler Engines 
ing Co., Chicago. 
15. John Maier, owner, Maier Provision 


| Co., East Aurora, N. Y.; Edward Mada 


general manager, Joseph Malecki, Buffalo; 
Mike Krauss, Independent Casing Gs 
Chicago, and Joseph M. Dziminski, pret 
dent, Pasco Meat Products, Inc., 

16. Dan Koss, secretary, Standard Casing 
Co., New York; Peter Kuntz, Kuntz Casing 
Co., Cincinnati, & Bob Tartow, 

17. Laddie Novak, Atlanta, Ga.; Viet 
Novak, Chicago; A. R. White, assistatl 
sales manager, Chicago, and J. R. V 
direct sales manager, Omaha, all of Cass 
division, Cudahy Packing Co. 

18. H. A. Diendorf, manager, soya 9% 
department, and H. R. Parr, Spencet B® 
logg & Sons, Inc., Decatur, Ill. 
19. C. C. Anderson, M. J. Hess, 
Utz and H. D. Olson, Wilson & Co. 
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6866 ELWYNN DRIVE e CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


FOOD MANAGEMENT 


INCORPORATED 


e@ An experienced-backed management consulting firm de- 
signed to serve the Meat Packing and Allied Industries . . . 
staffed by packinghouse men . .. with a genius for pin- 
pointing production inefficiencies and a knack for solving 


Packingtown's problems. 


e Our organization is well-equipped to render packer- 
service on a nation-wide basis. FOOD MANAGEMENT is 


at your service ... call on us today! 


Telephone: TWEED 2502 








$O PERFECT A WRAP... 
SUCH AMAZING HIGH SPEED! 


Wraps bacon, cold cuts, steaks, 
chops with sealed-in freshness 


You can step up meat packaging production of from 80 to 
120 units per minute with the Campbell Wrapper — produce 
a uniform, square-cornered package with tremendous eye-appeal 
— and save money doing it! Automatic, continuous feed 
“float wrapping” requires fewer operators and less materials— 
with resultant lower unit costs, Longitudinal heat 

or glue sealing with ends crimped, flared, or folded seals 
“flavor freshness” in, reduces shrinkage and greatly prolongs 
shelf life. Produced with Straight, L, or custom design 

feed and delivery to meet individual specific requirements. 
Write for fully illustrated descriptive brochure. 


ATP PER 


FOR DEFENSE—We are helping the cause by providing a large portion of our HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. - GREEN BAY, WIS. 


production facilities for Government Defense Work. 
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(PETERS from page 111) 

gress, which if it becomes a law, will have the practical 
effect of preventing any improvements in foods. Of 
course, the bill does not state this as its objective nor 
do I believe its proponents want it to have this effect but 
consider its provisions and remembering what happened 
under the standard making provisions of the 1938 act, 
draw your own conclusions. I refer to H.R. 3257, in- 
troduced by Representative Miller on March 15. 1951. 
The principal provisions of the bill are as follows: 

Before using any substance designed to alter a food 
in any way, a manufacturer must file an application 
and obtain permission from the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator for use if that substance “is not generally 
recognized . . . . as having been adequately tested to 
show that it is not poisonous or deleterious.” The appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a good deal of technical 
infermation. It may be denied for several specific reasons 
but attention is called to the final basis for rejection. The 
Administrator may issue a denial if “on the basis of 
any information before him with respect to such chem- 
ical, he has insufficient information to determine whether 


_such additive is safe for use.” 


An appeal from the ruling of the Administrator may 
be made to a circuit court whereupon the Administrator 
will file a transcript of the record upon which refusal 
was based. The bill then states: “The finding of the 
Administrator as to the facts, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive.” 

This legislation, if it becomes law, will destroy a food 
manufacturer’s freedom to make changes in his prod- 
ucts. In the first place, any significant change in any 
food, whether made by addition of a new ingredient or 
whether produced by a new method of processing, would 
be submitted by the prudent manufacturer to the Food 
and Drug Administration for approval. It will be said 
that the intent of H.R. 3257 is to require prior-use ap- 
proval only if new or untried additives are involved. That 
may be the intent today, but the experienced man will 
read the law and reason differently. If his proposed food 
has a new appearance, flavor, texture or odor, whether 
because of new ingredients or new processing methods, 
such food contains chemical additives as defined in this 
bill. If it is new, it certainly is not “generally recognized” 
as either safe or unsafe. It has not been recognized— 
period. Therefore, the careful manufacturer will submit 
every new food product for approval before marketing. 

Thus, the real authority to adopt research discoveries 
is removed from the manufacturer and transferred to the 
Federal Security Administrator, an appointee of the 
President, under whom is the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration. No clairvoyance is needed to know what such a 
transfer of authority will do to research. Even if finan- 
cial support were not withdrawn, the effect on the morale 
of research men would be no less calamitous. All their 
ideas, all their efforts would be directed toward de- 
veloping something to please the Administrator. The 
judgment of a single man would be substituted for the 
free judgement of thousands of research men. 

Of course, it might be that the Administrator would 
scrutinize carefully only applications involving new chem- 
icals and would automatically approve everything else. 
A’ rudimentary knowledge of human behavior will show 
that the Administrator cannot accept changes easily. Un- 
der this bill, the ultimate responsibility for the absolute 
safety of every new food is placed squarely on the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. 


This responsibility is too great for any one man. Ac- 
ceptance of a new product means nothing to the Admin- 
istrator financially, he gains no competitive advantage, 
he cannot claim the doubtful glory of being the inven- 
tor—in short, he has no incentive to accept any new 
food. All he can gain is more responsibility—responsibil- 
ity for what will happen when any approved food is 
eaten by any one of 150,000,000 persons. Under such 
circumstances he will do what any man would do under 
similar conditions. He will approach a decision with a 
negative attitude. His degree of negativity will increase 
in proportion to the breadth of the new discovery. Prog- 
ress through research and a negative attitude toward 
change are not compatible. 


This suggests a corollary point. If an improvement 
is revolutionary, it is probably patentable. If it is cov- 
ered by patents little pressure will be put on the Admin- 
istrator to approve the use of the invention except by 
its owners. The normal reluctance of the Administrator 
to assume added responsibilities will be supported by 
the negative or at best. the indifferent attitude of those 
in industry not in position to benefit from the invention. 
It is not inconceivable that the price of acceptance might 
he surrender of patent control. If protection under pat- 
ents resulting from research is weakened or jeopardized, 
snother incentive for support of research is destroyed. 

Supporters of the bill say the processor is protected 


LEFT: K. C. Behm and L. W. Brandt, both of Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

CENTER: James Heller, vice president, and Norman Schreib- 
er, general manager, both of B. Heller & Co., Chicago, and 
C. F. Mayer, president, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. 
RIGHT: Bernard B. Lax, purchasing agent, Modern Packers, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, and Bob Stern, City Packing Co.., 
Boston, Mass. 





John Thompson, president, Reliable Packing Co., Chicago; 
L. E. Liebmann, president, Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., and Mrs. and C. B. Heinemann, president, N!MPA. 


against arbitrary rejection of a new food application by 
his right to appeal to the courts for relief. From a prac- 
tical point of view, this is fiction. If the processor ap- 
peals, the Administrator files a transcript of the record 
together with so-called “findings of fact.” The decision 
of the court must be based upon these findings of fact 
even though the court might be convinced they were 
arbitrary or even malicious. A United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals judge once said, “Give me the right to fix 
the facts and you may have the right to declare the law.” 
Anyone familiar with administrative hearings during the 
past dozen years can recall cases where findings of fact 
‘ignored the testimony of qualified industry witnesses and 
were based instead upon the testimony of a single gov- 
ernment witness—an employe of the Administrator. 

This power of an administrator to make his own law 
was illustrated graphically recently. Without going into 
detail, the Standard Oil Company of Indiana had _ been 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission with unfair 
competition because the company had lowered its prices 
in some areas. The case went to the Supreme Court which 
said that it was permissible for a company to lower its 
prices in good faith to meet competition, whereupon I 
understand, the Federal Trade Commission issued an or- 
der to the Standard Oil Company to show cause why 
the Commission should not rule that the company had 
not reduced its prices in a bona fide attempt to meet 
competition. To the layman, this appears to be a case 
where the Supreme court of the United States may be 
overruled by a bureaucrat commission. 

Going back to the Miller bill, it should be noted that 
the Administrator can reject an application for a new 
food on the sole basis that he does not have sufficient 
information before him to determine that the new prod- 
uct is non-toxic. Supporters of the bill blandly assert they 
merely wish to shift the burden of proof from the Ad- 
ministrator to the manufacturer. They fail to say that 
the type of proof is entirely different in one case than 
in the other. The Administrator already has the power 
to prevent the sale of any product which is toxic or in- 
jurious. The food processor is being asked to prove that 
his products are non-toxic but no time limit is set. Cer- 
tain new chemicals have been rejected already because 
there was insufficient evidence that they would prove 
harmless when fed throughout a human lifetime. 

The Miller bill was introduced by a member of a 
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House select committee appointed to investigate the uge 
of chemicals in foods. This committee received testimony 
from late in 1950 throughout 1951 and during the firg 
six or eight weeks of 1952. Yet, a member of the com. 
mittee introduced a bill on the subject in March 1951. fh 
July 1951 the American Magazine carried as its lead 
article, “Peril on Your Food Shelf” authored by Mr, 
Delaney, the chairman of the committee just mentioned, 
The introduction to that article read: 

“In this article, the chairman of a congressional in. 
quiry reveals evidence that hundreds of untested and 
unproved chemicals in the hands of irresponsible food 
manufacturers are threatening the health and even the 
lives of our families.” 

No such evidence was presented to the committee, 
Witnesses appearing before the committee, testifying ix 
ovposition to views obviously held by some members 
of the group were frequently badgered and in some cases 
their testimony was cut short. These actions of some of 
the members of the committee, together with the article 
by Mr. Delaney and the bill introduced by Mr. Miller 
while the hearings were still in progress. raise serious 
doubts regarding the objectivity and basic sincerity of 
the entire investigation. These doubts are intensified when 
one reads a report issued in November 1951 by the food 
nretection committee of the National Research Couneil 
which reads in part: 

“Contrary to some ideas that have been circulated, re. 
liable food processors have not reduced the nutritional 
quality of our foods or created inferior products through 
the use of chemical additives. Actually, the quality and 
sanitary characteristics of our foods have been improv- 
ing. Likewise, there is no evidence that consumption of 
foods resulting from the use of new materials in crop 
predu-tion and processing of fords has created myster- 
ous disease epidemics or endangered the health of the 
people. It is to the credit of industrial concerns and law- 
enforcing agencies that they have been able to make so 
much progress without jeopardizing the nublic’s health” 

This is the partial history of the latest attempt of just 
one administration to gain control of private industry 
but it is a story that can be matched by a score of other 
agencies. Fortunately for the continuation of private em 
terprise, recent disclosures in Washington have convinced 
many persons that some of these agencies need overhaul 
ing, but unfortunately everyone wishes to start reforms 
at a different place. George Washington is reputed to have 
said, “Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 

Can we as businessmen raise a standard to which we 
all can subscribe? If we put aside petty jealousy, selfish 
pride, if we act on principles rather than expediency, cat 
we raise the standard of united opposition to further er 
pansion of the power of federal bureaucracy; can we 
unite to force adoption of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission? 

It was Woodrow Wilson who said, “The history of the 
struggle for human freedom is the history of the struggle 
te limit the powers of the state.” 

Do we, as businessmen, have the unselfishness, the 
farsightedness, the leadership to raise the standard of 
limitation of the powers of the state? If we do our best 
we can rest content knowing that “the event is in the 
hand of God.” 
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CENTRAL STATES HAM BAG. Two or three sheets of any 
desired combinations, processed into ONE BAG. Speeds 
production and sells hams! No loose cords or flopping 
ends. Gives your ham that ‘“‘top quality” look which 
means extra sales and profits! 


THE NEW CENTRAL STATES GOLDEN OR WHITE AQ 
LOIN WRAP is wet-strength paper ‘‘poly”’ treated. Pro- 
tects the loin, peels off in one piece! Reasonably priced. 
A superior freezer-burn paper. AQ meets government 
specifications for smoked meats. 


developed more packaging products for the meat 
industry than any other organization. 


Central States’ main plant is located in the 
very heart of America’s meat producing area. 
For years we've specialized in packaging for 
the meat industry. Sales offices and plants 
in other cities mean prompt service to all parts 
of the country; these are additional reasons 
for Central States’ unquestioned leadership 
in packaging for the meat industry. 


LETTERHEAD 
AND 
MAIL TODAY! 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS CHECK LIST FOR FREE LABOR-COST 
COMPARISON CHART, SAMPLES AND PRICES:— 


CL) Labor Cost Comparison Chart 
Lard Bags _} Ham Twine 

8+ © 254 [) Cencorap* Plastic- 
50 () 28 Export Coated Paper Bags, 


Golden Freezer-burn Liners 

Paper Golden Wet and Dry 
AQ* Loin Paper Woxed Paper 

Ham Bag Polyethylene Pork 
Sausage Bags 





t. 


| Pro-Tek-Tops* Barrel 
Covers () Hamsorb* Ham and 


Wet-Strength Giblet Bacon Wrap 
Bags _] Interleaved Ham and 
Polyethylene Liver, Offal Bacon Wrappers 
and Chitterling Bags ] Cellophane Bacon Bag 
| Parchment Cellophane Wrapping 
(J Wax Liners Polyethylene Hamburger 
(] Hide Rope 


a la ’ , é 3 os a i iia i a a ata i mace eS 
CENTRAL STATES PRO-TEK-TOPS (berel top coves) CENTRAL STATES PAPER & BAG CO. 
because they mean tremendous savings. Pro-Tek-Tops 5225 Natural Bridge * St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Gre exceptionally tough to withstand rough handling; 
flexible so they're quickly and easily put on. Reinforced Offices in Principal Cities 


rrr.) tT TPP PPP PE Pee 





with sisal fibres in a plastic laminated Kraft. Plants: 


St. Lovis © New York © Seattle © Salt Lake City 
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Correcting Misinformation 


T IS very pleasant for me to be here with you this 
afternoon. For the last few months I have been learn- 
ing some of your problems. I have been greatly im- 

pressed with the many difficulties you face, with the 
public misunderstanding of your industry and the tre- 
mendously important place your business plays in our 
national economy and welfare. 

At NIMPA headquarters we have been seeking to de- 
velop some kind of a public relations program which 
would overcome some of the handicaps and the mis- 
understanding that exists. 

It is the job of public relationss to present to people 
generally an accurate, favorable picture of an industry, 
picture of an industry, to illustrate its usefulness, to tell 
what the industry does and how that industry serves the 
public. It must be quite obvious to you that if the public 
understood what your problems are and the efficient 
manner in which you go about solving them, your diffi- 
culties would be far less. I think it goes without saying 
that if the meat packing industry had strong public sup- 


Walton Onslow Tells How 


port the people in the OPS would not dare go so far in 
their mismanagement and disruption of your business, 

As we attempted to explore a public relations program 
for NIMPA we had to ask ourselves a number of ques. 
tions. We had to face squarely certain definite public 
attitudes toward packers and what the public thinks 
about the meat packers generally. As to what these atti- 
tudes are, I think it is fair to say: 

1. That John Q. Public has the idea that all meat 
packers are huge corporations bulging with money. 

2. John Q. Public has picked up the idea somewhere 
along the line that meat packers are out to gouge him. 

3. Mrs. John Q. Public apparently thinks that meat 
packers set the price of meat and keep it high. 

4. Her husband apparently has an impression that 
meat packers are monopolies that control meat all the 
way from the farm to the dinner table. 

You know and I know how hopelessly wrong these 
ideas are, and yet they do exist. They exist for a num 
ber of reasons. One of them, in my opinion, is that 
ignorantly or willfuly the government itself fosters some 
of these ideas. I have yet to see a public statement about 
the meat situation coming from the OPS that did not 
start from a prejudiced point of view, a point of view 


be a Public Relations Program 
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Here’s the Record of 
KOLD-HOLD Truck Plates at the 
Jones Sausage Co., 
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Even in the hottest summer weather, temperatures of 
- him. fi 34° and lower are maintained in the trucks of the 
meat 4 Jones Sausage Co., Raleigh, N. C. through use of 
+ J Kold-Hold “Hold-Over” plates. This is in spite of 
1 that x7 2G le ; the fact that doors are opened approximately 150 
ie times during each day. Trucks are loaded with 8,000 
pounds of sausage items and are usually plugged in at 
night to rebuild the refrigeration charge. On occa- 
sion, however, they have been on the route for 48 
hours without being plugged in and still have held 
the necessary low temperatures under these circum- 
stances. Meat is kept fresh and very saleable. 














You might expect such efficient and dependable 
refrigeration to be expensive . . . but it’s not. Using 
Kold-Hold plates, Jones’ trucks are refrigerated for 
less than $5.00 monthly . . . less than you would 
pay for ice alone. 
It costs far more to use inferior 
methods of refrigeration. 
Investigate the money 
bane saving advantages of 
; Belt Conveyor Scales “ : } : = : ares sm 
ae ee i bes 1a Refrigeration today. 
atten pans ¥ 
% Write for full details. 


FAIRBANKS-MOoRSE, KOLD-HoLD 


Gun protects every step of the way 


+ CTiomet 
seats « omses voces ume worth remembering PPeTEMT MW is vai 1h cm to 
HOME waten ap eeeonaenees see ENGINES - ELECTRICAL MACHINERY - PUMPS | 





+ RAIL CARS - FARM MACHINERY - MAGNETOS 460 E. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan 
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The 


Cincinnati 


Cotton Products Co. 
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preconditioned against the meat in. 
dustry. 

If we analyze the public attitude 
toward the meat business, we also find 
evidence of a long standing fear of big 
packers on the part of many people 
who are the customers of this industry, 
This I suppose is what you might call 
a historical hangover from some of 
the more boisterous early days of the 
business. It probably is the result of 
the picture painted in the old trust. 
busting days and the days when Upton 
Sinclair wrote “The Jungle.” And in 
passing, let me say that it is interest. 
ing indeed to go back and re-read the 
“Jungle” and see the contrast between 
the way meat packing companies were 
operated in those days and the way you 
men conduct your business today. It 
always gives me a thrill of confidence 
to see the progress this industry has 
made through research, improvement 
and constant hard competition. 

However, suspicion and distrust does 
exist in the public mind and it neces. 
sarily conditions what we do in a pub- 
lic relations program for this business, 

It appears also that many of our 
difficulties in winning public accept- 
ance come from the simple fact that 
meat prices at the retail counters are 
of necessity conspicuous. What I mean 
is that, when Mrs. Housewife enters 
a supermarket she pays very little at- 
tention to the price on a box of 
Wheaties, a cake of soap, a jar of pea- 
nut butter or any other of the small 
items that in themselves are simple and 
easy to produce in a high volume. But 
when she gets to the meat counter, she 
enters a different economic area—one 
whose conditions and requirements are 
totally and absolutely different from 
those that produce the other products 
she buys. The item she sees at the meat 
counter has had a far different his 
tory and processing—one far more 
complicated than, for example, the box 
of Wheaties. It represents more people, 
more transportation, more handling 
more plant, more complex marketing 
and above all, it is perishable. 

Naturally, the price ticket on that 
piece of meat is going to reflect those 
facts. But does she think that? The 
story behind that piece of meat is 4 
total mystery to her. She thinks, some 
how, somewhere along the line, that 
piece of meat came out of a meat 
packing plant. Period. She thinks that 
the packer who produced it is tT 
sponsible for its price. 
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That’s what I mean when I talk 
about the vast public ignorance your 
business has to combat. It never occurs 
to Mrs. Housewife that when she pays 
$4.50 for a fine roast of beef. the pack- 
er who produced it got only three or 
four cents profit. if that much. All she 
thinks about it is that someone slipped 
her the double whammy. 

The intricate economic facts about 
this industry are staggering even to 
many who know them well as you do. 
And I can imagine that there may be 
times in your business when even you 
have some doubts as to whether you 
understand it or not, even though you 
may have been in it for 25 or 30 years. 
Picture then, the state of mind of the 
public. 

These, then, are some of the public 
misconceptions that must be eliminated 
or. at least, dealt with if your business 
is to operate in a friendly climate. It 
is a pretty rough list to contemplate, 
but this public misunderstanding must 
be dissolved if you are going to oper- 
ate vonr business efficiently. the way it 
should be operated, without the con- 
stant threat of government looking 
over your shoulders. When people un- 
derstand a problem it is axiomatic that 
the Congress will enact good legisla- 
tion. When the public does not under- 
stand a situation, it is about 100 per 
cent certain that the Congress will not 
understand it either, and then you get 
bad legislation. You get bad controls 
just like you are getting today. 

What I have been saying is simply 
this. Your industry is confronted with 
complete misunderstanding and a large 
measure of distrust. What do you do 
about it? There’s where the job of 
public relations takes over. 

Now I must say that yours is not 
the only industry in this kind of a sit- 
uation. But I do think that your prob- 
lems in this regard are more serious 
than any other business with which I 
have been in contact. I think that pret- 
ty nearly every business man in this 
country feels that he is misunderstood, 
that business as a whole is not under- 
stood by the American public. That is 
why in industry after industry, in busi- 
ness after business, more and more 
companies are turning to the tools of 
public relations and public communi- 
cation to try to get their story across— 
to work for public understanding. 

_ Who is doing it? Banks are doing 
it. Have you noticed the difference in 
banking today as compared to 20 
years ago. Ever see a bank president 
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“EFFECTIVE - DEPENDABLE'* ECONOMICAL 


That’s why Spector 


has standardized 

on Hunter Cargo 
Coolers for its 

refrigerated fleet 


“The Hunter Cargo Cooler has drastically reduced our maintenance 
expense and has given us completely dependable and effective refriger- 
ation,” says William Reib, manager of the Perishables Division of Spec- 
tor Motor Service, Inc., Chicago, IIL. “It has entirely eliminated the need 
for specialized refrigeration maintenance personnel, an expense we 
found so excessive that it made profitable operation almost impossible.” 

Spector ought to know. Spector hauls over 50 million pounds of 
meat annually between the Midwest and the East Coast, as well as a 
large volume of pharmaceuticals and merchandise requiring heat pro- 
tection. Spector is currently using 35 Hunter Cargo Coolers with 
Heaters (Combination Units) and 15 more are scheduled for installa- 
tion by June 1. 

The Hunter Cargo Cooler requires practically no maintenance be- 
cause its only moving parts are two blower fans. It utilizes the infallible 
refrigerating ability of dry ice to fullest advantage through a forced 
air circulation system, thermostatically controlled and automatically 
operated to provide safe, dependable, accurate refrigeration uniformly 
throughout the cargo. It will hold any temperature required between 0° 
and 60° and makes total road failure of refrigeration an impossibility! 


These Features Tell Why So Many 


Fleets are Swinging Over to Cargo Coolers 

* MAXIMUM RELIABILITY — eliminating numerous 
damage claims. 

* MINIMUM MAINTENANCE—greatly reduces up- 
keep and repair expense. 

* BIGGER PAYLOADS—the Cargo Cooler weighs 
only 300 Ibs. 

* QUICK TURN-AROUNDS—no long tie-ups for serv- 

send for Booklet fully de- icing. 

scribing the Cargo Cooler and * HIGH CAPACITY—holds 600 Ibs. dry ice, can be 

ait proved performance with re-iced in transit through access door on trailer. 

all types of cargos. * REFRIGERATING ABILITY—zero to 60°, thermo- 

Complete information also statically controlled. . . 

available on the Hunter Cargo * COMPACT—only 19” deep, 48” wide, 75” high. 

Heater, Combination Units * LOW COST—low first cost, low operating and 

and Cab Heater, maintenance cost. 





HUNTER MANUFACTURING CO., 1550 E. 17th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Send me complete information on the Hunter units checked. 

[ CARGO COOLER (] CARGO HEATER [] COMBINATION UNIT C] CAB HEATER 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 








CITY. STATE 
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( B.B. 
BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD 








In full range of Storage Temperature 


The health-giving benefits of foods must be fully protected againg 
the various agencies which bring about spoilage. Proper refrigeratig, 
is vitally essential. It can be only as efficient as the insulation us 
Factors essential to proper insulation are embodied in UNITEDs 
B.B. Corkboard. By its greater resistance to heat transmis- 
sion, it provides exceptionally high insulating 
qualities for the successful storage 
and preservation of 
foods. 





= CORK COMPANIES 


=. KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
Re Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 





Aibany, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Rock Island, Iii, 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo, 

Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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AND MAIL... TODAY! @ 
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Tieutisacienesain PROMPT DELIVERY!_—- 


S AVE SP ACE! Illustration shows 15 cages stored on 15 feet of rail. Sturdily 
® built. No moving parts to get out of order. 4 Station Cages, 


ssesssssssssmeeseeere 48.50 each F.O.B. Factory 


BOSTON TRAM RAIL COMPANY « 9-10 T WHARF, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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walk up an alley to solicit a loan from some little busi- 
ness located in that alley? That is being done in my 
city of Washington today and I am sure that it is being 
done in yours. Haven’t you noticed the disappearance of 
teller cages in the banks and their replacement with 
open counters? It is simply public relations at work. 

Realtors are using it, home builders, the hotel business 
and the steel industry—the industry that is desperately 
fighting off the most subtle and insidious attack ever 
made on American business. The automobile manufac- 
turers use public relations, and so do the movies, rail- 
roads and department stores. Even the doctors. Perhaps 
most serious of all—even the government itself. 

A few years ago the Bureau of the Budget made a sur- 
vey of publicity people employed by government depart- 
ments to sell those departments to the public. At that 
time they came up with a figure of 23,000 people in 
federal jobs engaged in some phase of publicity for the 
government. And 23,000 additional people were em- 
ployed part time doing the same thing. Public informa- 
tion about what the government is doing is necessary 
but our 23,000 full time publicity people on the federal 
payroll didn’t stop with that, and they are not stopping 
with that today. Therein lies many of the difficulties 
faced by American industry. 

What the National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation does about a public relations program is im- 
portant to your business. A public relations program is 
not something that accomplishes miracles. No public re- 
lations program for an industry as complex as this 
could hope to change public opinion overnight or even 
in two or three years. But, at least, it can make a start 
in that direction and at least it can take definite, posi- 
tive action to get some of the economic facts of life 
across to the public. At least it can make the effort 
toward reaching the women’s groups, toward reaching 
the thought leaders in a community, toward getting 
properly informed editorial comment in the newspapers. 
It can attempt to lay the facts before the editorial 
writers, before the magazines, radio and television. 

How many people know that year in, and year out, 
the average family spends only 6c out of each spendable 
dollar for meat—that it doesn’t make any difference, 
and that it hasn’t made any difference since 1929, what 
the price of meat is. It has only taken 6c of each spend- 
able dollar. Do you think the public knows that? Mrs. 
Housewife probably thinks it takes 100c out of her 
dollar. 

How many people know that today’s wages buy more 
meat than 20 years ago even at current prices? Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures show that in 1929 an hour’s 
work in manufacturing industries would buy 1-3/10 lbs. 
of bacon. Today that same hour’s work buys 2-4/10 lbs. 
—twice as much. But does the public know that? 

How many people realize that with our population in- 
creasing by 2,500,000 new mouths to feed every year, 
we need more and more and more production of meat? 
How many of them realize that in the face of that situa- 
tion, present government policies are discouraging the 
production of meat? Think about that situation! More 
people to feed every year—less meat being produced to 
do the job. But are we getting that point across? Are 
we making it clear that present government policies are 
resulting right now in a downward trend in both feed 
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A few months ago NIMPA’s 
board of directors engaged a 
public relations firm to devel- 
op a program to correct mis- 
information about the indus- 
try through an _ intelligent, 
positive program of public re- 
lations. Walton Onslow heads 
that company. 





grain production and in the raising of meat animals. 

How many people understand and realize the eco- 
nomic importance of the independent meat packer to his 
community? When they see your plant, do they think of 
that plant in terms of payrolls, employment, taxes and 
food supply for their own homes, or do they think about 
a piece of meat at a retail counter at a price they think 
is too high? 

Those are some of the reasons why we have been ex- 
ploring a public relations program for NIMPA. We 
have been doing it for only a few months and in a very 
small way because we haven’t got much money. Not 
nearly as much as we should have to do the kind of job 
your business deserves. But we have been exploring 
methods, testing teachniques, attempting to see how we 
could develop at least a little better understanding of 
the facts. 

Mr. Heinemann thinks that you would be interested 
to know that we have been putting out press releases ex- 
plaining the industry’s viewpoint to newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio stations across the country. Recently we 
have been sending NIMPA press releases to a list of 
2,300 publications. They include all the metropolitan 
newspapers carrying food and farm news. They include 
the New York Times, Wall Street Journal, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Chicago Tribune and other metropolitan 
papers. Our statements have gone to all farm journals, 
all livestock journals, all breeder journals, all principal 
farm weeklies, and to Washington correspondents and 
tadio commentators. 

When we can develop something newsworthy on the 
Washington situation that will express the attitude of 
your industry, our press releases service carries it to 
some 225 Washington newspaper correspondents, news 
bureaus and commentators. This expression of your 
viewpoint goes to the National Press Club where it takes 
its place in the press release rack with statements from 
other industries and the government. We see to it that 
your statements reach nationally known newscasters in- 
cluding Fulton Lewis, jr., Baukhage, Eric Severid, Bob 
McCormick and others. Now I don’t say that all of these 
newspapers and all of these magazines and all of these 
journals and all of these commentators use everything 
we send them or even print it at all, but some of them 
do. And every time a newspaper or magazine uses our 
material, somebody is reading it and somebody is get- 
ting our point of view. 

Recently we distributed a chart showing the true 
breakdown of the consumer’s dollar spent on meat. I 
think most of you have seen it. A number of your com- 
panies wrote in and got numbers of these charts for 
distribution in your own plants. Interestingly enough 
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the chart shows that last year 67 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar spent for meat went to the farmer or pro- 
ducer, 13c went to meat packing costs and the typical 
independent slaughterer’s profit turned out to be some- 
thing less than 1-1/3c a pound. That chart is helping 
some people understand meat prices a little better. 

As another step in our effort to correct misinforma- 
tion by an intelligent public relations program, we have 
issued a series of what I choose to call “econo-mats.” 
These are simply newspaper mats which make it inex- 
pensive and convenient for newspapers to reproduce 
some illustrated facts. They are in the form of charts 
and drawings together with explanatory material aimed 
at some of the most common public misconceptions about 
this business. We tried to pick out some of these basic 
misunderstandings and to correct them by presenting 
the facts in a little picture form. For example, one of 
the charts illustrates the fact that today’s wages buy 
more meat than 20 years ago. 

Another points out that only six cents of the spendable 
dollar has gone for meat over the years and only six 
cents goes today. A third emphasizes that the packer’s 
profit on a pound of meat is something less than 1/3c. 

We are also attempting to reach the men who write 
the editorials in our newspapers. From time to time 
when we have something to say we issue “editorial notes” 
which is simply background information on meat for 
editorial writers. These are for their reference files and 
we furnish them in the hope that when an editorial 
writer decides to write a powerful editorial about the 
meat situation some of the industry’s facts will be 
there at his fingertips. 

When Mr. Heinemann wrote his splendid letter to Mr. 
DiSalle pinning down the OPS on the dangerous course 
it was pursuing on meat, we saw to it that copies of his 
letter reached 300 of the nation’s editorial writers. 

We also supply press material to the news services, 
the Associated Press, the United Press, International 
News Service and the Scripps-Howard syndicate in the 
hope that it will be considered newsworthy enough to be 
distributed to their member papers. 

When your eminent general counsel, Mr. LaRoe, ap- 
pears before a committee of the Congress to testify on 
your behalf, we see to it that copies of his statement 
are distributed to the press galleries in the House of 
Representatives and the United States Senate and to 
all of the Washington news bureaus. 

We have had some success in getting into the news- 
papers. Not as much as any of us would like to see, but 
we have made some gains. We have made a beginning. 

Certainly we need to do more than we are doing. 
Much more. We ought to be putting our principal effort 
into this job—this job of winning confidence for the 
independent meat packers of this country. An industry 
as vital to the public welfare as this one needs to do far 
more in this field than we presently contemplate with 
the very small amount of money at our disposal. Per- 
haps you may say yes, but the Institute’s doing a big 
job in this connection. The Institute is doing a big job, 
but it can only do part of the job. We can only win 
what we seek when all of us are in there full tilt with 
as comprehensive a program of public education as it is 
possible to devise. And how important it is that we do it! 

How important this matter of public understanding 
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and public support can become has been illustrated for 
us in the last few days by what has happened in the 
steel business. That lesson has great importance and 
great significance to our own industry. 

For a subtle change has occurred in the relationships 
between labor, industry, government and the public. 

It used to be that labor fought out its demands on 
the picket line. Today instead of fighting it out on the 
picket line, the labor unions employ economists who 
very busily prove to their intense satisfaction that profits 
in an industry are too high. 

The economists and the unions see to it that they sell 
that idea—false as that may be—to a labor minded ad- 
ministration. And then the demand for a wage increase 
is made. We have just seen that process take place in 
regard to steel. Since the steel companies would not ac- 
cept the false reasoning of the economists and would 
not grant the out-of-balance wage increases demanded, 
the administration confiscated the industry. 

Now let’s suppose that somebody who is antagonistic 
to the meat packing industry decides that the price of 
meat is too high and that the reason for it is that your 
profits are too great. It won’t be too much of a trick in 
Washington to turn up with some economist in need of 
a hair cut who would prove with a great flourish that 
your profits were too high. You remember the old adage 
about how figures don’t lie, but liars can figure. There 
are plenty of liars in Washington with long sharp per- 
cils who could demonstrate with loaded figures that your 
profits are disproportionate and therefore your prices 
have to be cut. In fact, I wonder sometimes if that sort 
of thing isn’t happening in the OPS. And then the de- 
mand is made before Congress for an investigation of 
your profits and where are you? 

It is terribly important that we clean up public misur- 
derstanding on just such points as that. If we do, we 
have destroyed the basis of any such effort as | have 
described. That is one task in public relations. 

We must win this fight for an improved public attitude 
if your business is to survive and prosper. We can no 
longer sit back without making the best possible efforts 
in this direction. With your help, with your under- 
standing, we will do everything possible to accomplish 
this gigantic job. 
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CAME out here to get some information. We look up- 

on these meetings, and this meeting particularly, as a 

gathering of consultants. We are here to get infor- 
mation; we are here to get help; we are here to get 
your ideas. If I didn’t think | was going to get some- 
thing out of this meeting, if I didn’t think that the other 
representatives of OPS were going to get something out 
of it, we wouldn’t spend the government’s money to 
travel out here. 

In getting something from you, you naturally ex- 
pect to get something from us. We are going to give 
you as much information as we possibly can on what 
we think you want to know. At the forum session you 
may ask any questions you like. If we are able to an- 
swer them, we shall certainly do so; if we are unable to 
answer them, we shall frankly answer that we cannot 
do so, that is because we don’t know. We will give you 
all the information we possibly can. 

In most cases there is hardly any restriction on what 
we can tell you, except that we cannot tell you about 
plans we might have for specific price levels that would 
give you a competitive advantage over your fellow 
businessman. We cannot promise you action by OPS be- 
cause we are not in a position to do so. We are officials 
of the food and restaurant division and the livestock and 
meat distribution branches and the meat and _ fish 
branches. We can recommend, and where we believe 
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certain things should be done, we do so recommend. 

| don’t know whether to read the title of my talk as 
“Cattle and Beef Problems,” or “Cattle and Beef Prob- 
lems,” or “Cattle and Beef—Problems.” In any event, and 
no matter what emphasis you give to it, it is a problem. 

I think that beef is typical of many of the problems 
we have today. We have a great contrast of charges 
and counter charges and a contrast of economic condi- 
tions. We find, for example, that while beef prices are 
higher than they have ever been, people are losing 
money. We had a higher inventory of cattle on farms 
January 1 than we ever had, but OPS is supposed to be 
restricting production. We had more cattle on feed on 
January 1, I believe, than at any time in the past, but 
the OPS is keeping the feeders from doing business. We 
have retail prices on meat which irk almost every 
housewife—at least I certainly hear a lot of them 
talk. They just can’t see why meat prices should be so 
high. In contrast to that we have what Mr. Onslow 
said yesterday. He said that of the disposable dollar, 
only a nickel goes for meat. The official publications of 
the Department of Agriculture say that the percentage of 
disposable income spent for meat runs between 4.6 and 
5.5. That sounds cheap, doesn’t it? But when the house- 
wife goes to the store to get a steak or roast, it looks 
like more than a nickel to her. 

Most housewives want meat prices to be rolled back 
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to where they were in some dim past time. I don’t be- 
lieve they will ever go back to those levels and I hope 
they don’t. I believe they will go lower, but I don’t think 
they will ever get back to 25c, 13c, and similar figures 
because we are operating our economy on a much higher 
level. 

The prices received by farmers for their meat animals 
in 1951 were the highest on record. However, the farm- 
ers say, “Let’s get rid of the OPS because it is stifling 
our prospects for profits and interfering in our normal 
business.” 

We have another contrast. At one and the same time a 
businessman comes to us saying, “We must decontrol live- 
stock and meat.” Another, in the very same breath, but 
on a piece of paper addressed to another individual in 
the same agency, declares, “The ceiling prices are too 
low. They must be raised.” 

These things can be explained, but they seem to be 
paradoxical. 

We have another contrast between our present prob- 
lems in OPS and those we faced in OPA. 

We had different economic conditions during OPA 
than we have now. We are quite likely to make compari- 
sons between OPS and OPA. In OPA days we had a 
shooting war going on. We had every threat to our na- 
tion in the way of warfare. We had complete public 
support from a patriotic standpoint. 

In OPS today, we don’t have that economic situation. 
We are in a period which is characterized by some as 
being one of constant danger of unlimited duration. 

Getting back to cattle and beef problems, perhaps 
Mr. Onslow’s talk pointed up the things that you should 
try to do to get public understanding of your industry. 
It can be done first on beef. There is a great amount of 
public misunderstanding with respect to beef. Mr. On- 
slow’s inquiries disclosed the same things that inquiries 
made by you would find: The public generally thinks 
that meat packers are great, big, multi-plant, multi-mil- 
lion dollar organizations and that the packers make scads 
of money. Despite the lamentations of the industry about 
the very small amount of money the packers have made 
over the past years, they have done an excellent job. I 
think you should all be proud of it. 

You have got a big job to do in educating the public. 
You have a big job to do to wipe away many misunder- 
standings. | would like to give a little advice with respect 
to your educational program. It is my personal advice to 
start your educational program on a positive rather than 
a negative tone. You can wipe away misunderstanding 
very easily by getting the facts out in front of the people, 
but don’t start off by defending yourself because, frankly. 
you don’t have much stature with the housewife. They 
will say, “This is propaganda. They are trying to fool me 
again. They take all my money. Now, they are trying to 
fool me some other way.” Give them the story on the 
facts. You have a good story, and a mighty proud story 
to tell. 

On cattle and beef we have two main regulations. 
CPR-23, which is the live cattle regulation, is one which 
has been of the greatest concern to OPS. It is quite 
similar to the one that was used by OPA. Frankly, 
it is not considered to be a good regulation. 

CPR-23 is the keystone of the whole beef picture. 
I firmly believe that if we can make that regulation and 


ABOVE: Wm. F. Payton, secretary; John H. Payton, presi- 
dent; Lee Gabrielson, Margaret Pfeiler, engraving designer, 
and Robert Skadow, vice president, all of Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

BELOW: W. E. Oliver, manager; H, J. Mackinson, A. J. 
Rooney, W. J. Oliver, jr., plant manager, and Mrs A. J. 
Rooney, all of Afral Corp., Chicago. 


CPR-24 work the way they are intended to work, it might 9 
even be possible not to have meat price control. Rather § 
than trying to get one regulation which is a panacea for § 
ali of our ills, 1f we are going to have controls at all, we 


have to use the regulations we have and try to improve 
them as we go along. 

We have before us another contrast. This year in 
hearings with respect to extension of the Defense Pro § 
duction Act, OPS was criticized for amending its regu 
lations too frequently. I think one of the witnesses said, 
“To show you that they don’t know what they are 
doing, they are always changing these regulations.” 

A year before the charge had been: “OPS is too it 
flexible. It refuses to amend its regulations.” 

We can’t win. The public relations job of OPS 
much tougher than yours, so if you are feeling sort 
for yourselves about the job you have to do, we have 
a tougher one. It’s a selling job in our case and it’s a sel 
ing job in yours. In our case we have to sell not only one 
group, but we have to sell everybody. We have to sel 
Congress that we are doing the things they intended us 
to do when they passed the legislation; we have to sél 
you on the fact that we are doing the things which 
make sense under the economic conditions prevailing: 
we have to sell businessmen that we have taken all o 
their problems into account, and we have to try to sell 
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the housewife that we are going to do something with 
respect to her problems of the cost of meat. 

I think Mr. Onslow made the remark that he has 
yet to see a press release from OPS which does not 
directly or by inference criticize the industry. Now, that 
is absolutely a false statement, and I hope when you get 
to your publicity campaign, you won't use that kind of 
language. If you want records of the press releases that 
don’t do that, you can pick up nine out of ten of them. 
I know the one he referred to was given out in connec- 
tion with a big enforcement drive. It said all you boys 
were bad, and that we had found a lot of violations. 
That’s water over the dam. 

That is not to say, however, that as long as controls 
are in effect, that we will not expect you to abide by 
them. If vou don’t. you can expect the enforcement office 
to try and get you to do so. 

There is a great amount of misunderstanding, too, 
with respect to our job in what is known in OPS as 
the office of price operations. There is another office 
in OPS called the office of enforcement. The job of the 
office of price operations is to get voluntary compliance, 
and it’s a selling job. That is, we are here to serve you: 
we are here to serve the nation; we are here to serve 
the consumer and producers and everybody involved. | 
wish you would bear that in mind. 

Despite the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 
in which we have many beef items selling below ceilings, 
soft markets elsewhere and hides and tallow way down, 
we have in the background a possibility of greater forces 
coming into being. 

I am certainly no expert with respect to what the 
government is going to do with its defense program. I 
can, however, rely upon the April 1 report by the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization. He points out that 
$94,000,000,000 is available for military procurement for 
the defense effort. Of that amount $71,000,000,000 has 
been obligated by contracts or orders placed; $26,000,- 
(000.000 of the sum has actually been delivered to the 
government in the form of military supplies. 

By the end of 1951, government expenditures for mili- 
tary procurement were at an annual rate of $40,000,- 
000,000. This rate is expected to level off by the end 
of 1952, and for 1953 and 1954, is expected to be about 
$57.000.000,000. 

If that amount of money is spent for military pro- 
curement, it is going to put a lot of money into the 
pockets of men who can buy commodities, among them 
me. So you have that possibility. 

We are trying to move along and to keep regulations 
so that they put a ceiling on the top of this effort, even 
though many of the products are selling below ceilings. 
We want to keep them there in case this thing erupts. 

That is all good and well, some people say, but how 
can industry complain about ceiling prices hurting their 
operations when everything is selling below ceilings. 
Generally speaking, it doesn’t do a great amount of 
harm, but there are some fields where it can. We are 
aware of them, and I am sure you are, and I hope if there 
is anything that we don’t know about the situation that 
you will tell us about it today. 

Thns we have an entirely different responsibility in 
OPS than in OPA. With respect to cattle and beef and 
hide and tallow products, that is really a $64 question. 
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I have here a chart showing the prices of hides, leather 
and shoes. The hide price-has made the greatest advances 
and suffered the greatest decline. Some people have 
said, “I don’t know what is going to stop hides from 
going down farther.” The best indication that I have had 
so far is that this line hasn’t much room to go down 
much farther. 

Hides are a basic material; leather is a fabricated ma- 
terial, and shoes are a finished product. The basic ma- 
ferial generally fluctuates more rapidly and the finished 
product least of all. You can expect violent fluctuations 
in any kind of basic or raw material much more than 
you can expect them in the meat the housewife buys. 

One of the problems that seems to be worrying you 
most is what OPS is going to do about restoring re- 
lationships. You mean, what are we going to do specific- 
ally about compensating slaughterers for lower returns 
from hides and tallow. Obviously, there is one easy paper 
way of doing it—merely raising meat prices. That seems 
a little bit ludicrous under the circumstances. Since you 
are unable now to get ceiling prices, OPS could say 
if it were short-sighted and shallow-minded: “Sure. 
what the heck, we will change the meat prices. They 
can’t get them anyway, so who is going to get hurt.” I 
believe the problem is deeper than that. I don’t know 
that we can change your situation one iota by putting 
out higher ceiling prices. Please don’t interpret that 
as a statement that we are not going to change them; 
I am not promising you either way. 

What else can we do? It is a good question. Some 
people say, “Why do the meat producers get so exercised 
over these hide and tallow prices when they don’t 
get as exercised over prime cuts of meat.” Others say, 
“What are the meat producers screaming about? This 
is nothing new.” 

You folks say, “We don’t believe there has been a 
time in history when beef slaughterers could make money 
when they had low hide and tallow prices.” Maybe it 
is so; maybe it isn’t. However, it would seem to me, look- 
ing at your industry inside and outside, that if these 
are the facts, then attention should be given to getting 
you out of that position and out of such dependency 
upon hide and tallow prices. 

Some meat producers display unwillingness to move 
away from practices which underlie their problems. Take. 
for example, the difficulties in merchandising lard. Why, 
after all these years, is it necessary for the housewife 
to get her fingers all messed up opening a lard package? 
She doesn’t like it and you don’t like it. Why don’t the 
meat packers do something like the perfume industry 
does? They get an absolutely meaningless but attractive 
name and stick it on the bottle. They put something 
inside and everybody goes crazy about it. Suppose the 
meat packing industry took its lard and put some veg- 
etable coloring in it and made it green or pink and just 
turned the word lard backwards and called it Dral 
“Fluffy biscuits for the male, with Dral.” 

It will take some kind of imacination like that. | 
think, and a movement.away from this reluctance to 
change, to get you men into a position where you don’t 
work on such a narrow margin and so that you don’t 
get into the position—or make it possible for somebody 
got into the position where you have to depend on one 
product to bail you out from a loss to a profit basis. 
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Forum on 


Problems 


of the Meat Industry 


ODERATOR GEORGE HEIL: I don’t have a 
speech. I would like to make just a few comments, 
though, to the effect that this industry does need 

some help. In fact, if we don’t get it pretty soon I think 
quite a few of us will be out of business. 

I had lunch with one of my packer friends last week, 
and he told me that four plants in the city of St. Louis 
had been offered to him for sale. Now, St. Louis, as I 
think you all know, is a town of individually-owned 
plants, all of which are fairly good-sized. Four of those 
plants today are for sale. 

Another statement I would like to make is that I am 
against controls. I think that this great nation of ours 
was built on individual initiative, free enterprise and 
competition, and I believe that if this industry were left 
alone, competition would take care of prices. I don’t 
think there is a man in this room who doesn’t know that 
as soon as you get pork loins up to 50c or 55c a lb., or 
whatever the breaking point might be, the housewife quits 
buying. When you finally come down to a level where 
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she starts, you will find that you have taken off 10 or lx 
a lb. I believe that is true of all meat products. 

The housewife controls our business. We can have all 
of the ambitions in the world to try to get exorbitant § 
prices for our product but the woman in the store just 
won't pay them. I think that has been the history of our 
business for years. 

I think another thing that you sometimes forget is the 
fact that we independent small packers don’t have s0 
many items to sell as some of our larger competitors. | 
am in the pork business. I have nothing to sell but pork. 
I don’t have glue, ammonia, fertilizer, plant foods and 
violin strings to sell. I have nothing to sell but pork, and 
out of pork I have to make my margin of profits. 

So I think that we have got a lot of problems to tak 
about. And that is what I think we will do right now. 
Let’s get into the meat of this situation. 

This session was put on the progrant to give NIMPA 
members a chance to ask questions. If you have got any: 
thing on your minds, speak up. I have got a couple o 
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branches of food processing, storage and 


show you how specific Brunner application 
features produce direct savings in operat- 
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temperature control...and why Brunner 
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volumetric efficiency over many years of 
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The importance of refrigeration in your 
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of getting the whole story. Send the cou- 
pon for the name of your Brunner Repre- 
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Catalog and helntel analicedion data. 
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questions. I would like to know what 
hogs are going to be in July and Au- 
gust? I would like to know what to 
do with the bellies and lard I have in 
the freezer? 

We are not going to get all the an- 


swers. Nobody knows what pork or | 


lard is going to be worth in July. 


I would like to get some questions | 


from the audience. There are men in 
this room who could answer any ques- 
tion. 


WILBUR LaROE: Jack Koster. do 


you think that beef prices yield a gen- | 
‘erally fair and equitable margin to- | 
| day? 
JACK KOSTER: I think that at the 
| present time packers are in a position | 
efficiency are facts, service-proven in all |t© obtain fair and equitable prices for 


| beef on the basis of beef cattle. I have 


distribution. For the meat industry we can | here a compilation of some figures 


which are taken from our reports on 


FINKBEINER TALKS FROM THE FLOOR 





cattle purchases for November, Decem- 
ber, January, February and March at | 
three of the principal markets — Chi- 
cago, Omaha, and the state of Wiscon- | 
sin. These are the results on all cattle | 
slaughtered by the packers in these 
markets. I see no reason why, as long 
as these prices prevail, packers cannot | 
have a margin in their operations. 

WILBUR LaROE: That sounds like | 
good theory, but do you not know that | 
it is a fact that some of the very finest | 


beef slaughterers in the United States | 


are not getting more than a new dollar | 
for an old dollar today? 

JACK KOSTER: I don’t know what 
you mean by trading a new dollar for 
an old dollar. 

WILBUR LaROE: I mean no prof- 
its; I mean a loss of a dollar a head: 
I mean that they just can’t get by. 
Don’t you know that is the situation of 
some of our best meat packers today? 


JACK KOSTER: Well, it certainly 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Save equipment surfaces by 
cleaning them the safe 
Oakite way. Designed to 
protect metals as well as re- 
move soils, Oakite materials 
clean without etching or 
pittingequipment...require 
little or no brushing. No 
damage to galvanized or 
other sensitive surfaces. No 
dangerous drilling out to 
descale heat exchangers. 
You get longer equipment 
life—less downtime, more 
production. You keep your 
equipment in service and off 
the scrap heap. 


FREE BOOKLET tells how to 
clean—and save 


Smokehouses 
Trolleys 

Ham molds 
Curing boxes 
Tables, tubs 
Cooking vats 


Heat exchangers 


Get your copy today. Write Oakite 
Products, Inc., 20A Rector Street, 
New York 6, New York. 
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Here’s How Cudahy Double Tested 
Pork Casings Boost Your Profits... 


LESS CASING-BREAKING means minimum 
work stoppages, inspection costs, rejects... 
lower stuffing costs. To withstand stuffing 
pressures without breaking, guaranteed - 
strong Cudahy Pork Casings are rigidly 
tested for strength. 

BETTER-LOOKING SAUSAGES increase sales. 
Always uniform in size, Cudahy Pork Cas- 
ings assure smooth, well-filled sausages of 
uniform weight, neither over- nor under- 
— Nothing increases sales _ this 
plump, appetizing appearance. Capture 
the evenly-smoked Sever and sealed-in 
juiciness natural casings afford —switch 
to Cudahy. 

TALK TO YOUR CUDAHY CASING EXPERT... 
he’ll gladly demonstrate the difference. 
For your needs there are 79 different kinds 
of pork, sheep and beef casings . . . and 
many Cudahy Branches. So write, wire or 
phone today ! 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., OMAHA, NEBR. 
Producers and Diswibutors of Beet ot ond Pork Casings 
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isn't as a result of ceilings. If they 


| could get more for their beef and pay 


a little less for their cattle, they could 
| make their regular profit the same as 
| they always do. 


WILBUR LaROE: I think you are 


| overlooking a very important factor. 


In normal times when the beef man 


loses out on certain items like hides | 


and tallow, he can turn to a particular 
item which is in heavy demand and get 
a good price for it and come out. To- 


| day, however, when he gets stuck on 
| hides and tallow and on some of the 
| cuts, he doesn’t have that elasticity. 





He cannot increase the price on the 
items that are in heavy demand because 
you hold the price down. 

We are not interested in theory. Is 
it not a fact that today the average 
beef slaughterer, the good beef slaugh- 
terer in the United States, is not mak- 
ing anything like a fair profit? 

JACK KOSTER: I don’t think that 
whether they are, or whether they are 
not, is the point. I think that they have 
the possibility, within the ceiling price 
regulation, of making a fair profit. 





When the price of cattle is near the | 
| compliance range, we will simply have 


to raise the price of beef. The director 
has already said that is so. We stand 
ready at any time to change our beef 
prices. However, at the present time 


practically everything is below ceiling | 


and for most of the cuts you can’t pos- 
sibly get ceiling. So I don’t think 
there is any general basis for price 
increases at this time. 

WILBUR LaROE: Jack, that is a 
very fair statement, and we get a good 
deal of consolation out of your state- 
ment that if cattle prices do get nearer 
compliance we shall get some relief. 
That is very important to us. But 
would it not be possible in the mean- 
time to lift the ceiling prices or sus- 
pend them on those items of beef which 
are in heavy demand so we could 
make a little bit of profit by raising 
the prices on those items? Are you 
giving consideration to that? Or must 
we continue without profit? 

JACK KOSTER: I think this could 
go on all day. In effect, what you are 
really asking for is suspension of all 
ceilings. In other words, you want to 
keep raising prices on the products 
that are in good demand and hold 
down the prices of the others every 
time the price of cattle increases. That 
is not the solution to the problem. | 
think the housewife is affected today, 
as she has been all of the time, if the 

(Turn to page 136) 
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where you need it... 
when you need it... / 
and all you need § 


Compressed air is practically free labor. 
When in proper supply at all possible 
points of use it can contribute a great deal 
toward holding processing costs in check 
by helping men and equipment produce 
with maximum efficiency. 

Brunner air compressors are long time “em- 
ployees” in practically every department of 
the meat industry. To learn why and how 
they fit into your earnings picture it is only 
necessary to meet with your local Brunner 
representative. His broad experience in 
compressed air application is available 
without obligation. It will be a well spent 
minute to send for his name plus the new 
Brunner Air Compressor Catalog. 


BRUNNER 


SINCE 1906 


AIR COMPRESSORS 








BRUNNER H7533 — 4 cylinder, 3 hp., 2 stage com- 
pressor operating at 465 rpm. Equipped with 80 
gallon tank for working pressures to 150 Ibs. 


73 DIFFERENT Brunner Air Compressor 
models provide a fitted-to-the-job air sup- 

ly. Capacities range from 4 hp to 15 hp— 
Losteeaadl and vertical styles—single and 
two stage operation—working pressures 
up to 200 lbs.—free air up to 98.5 CFM. 
Brunner slow speed compressors have a 
46-year-old reputation for dependability 
=the holding volumetric efficiency over 
long years of continuous 
7" service. The new Brunner 
Catalog will show you why. 


ere et eer gy 


Sead me the name of 


my local 
Brunner representative 
plus the new Brunner Air 
Compressor Catalog. 
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STANcase 


es. URE VET: : 


EQUIPMENT 











No. 48 
CAP.-1,200 LBS. 


LIFETIME EQUIPMENT 


by 
fly Approved | 
Wealth Authorities UNITS 


STEEL 
AINLESS >'* 

STANcase st nail for lifetime > 
construct& one Inside = 


service 
THESE 
ore ruggedl¥ 


gener ou 
klingly clean O° 


MANUFACTURED “ 


STANcase 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DRUMS 


NO. 30 — 30 GAL. CAP. 
NO. 55 — 55 GAL. CAP. 
Ruggedly constructed of 16 
go Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces ore seamless. 
COVERS AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 





MEAT TRIMMING TABLES 


No. 36 
CAP.-800 LBS. 


No. 18 
CAP.-500 LBS. 


No. 9 
CAP.-225 LBS. 


No. 96 
CAP.-—100 LBS. 


A FEW CONVENTIONEE®R 


1. Gus Glaser, president, Gus 
Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia.; Louis Weing 
Griffith Laboratories, and Louis W. Ms 
plant engineer, Arbogast and Bastian, 
Allentown. 

2. Ray Beerend, president, and 
Gruber, Basic Food Materials, Inc., V 
milion, Ohio. 

3. R. W. Burrows of J. C. Wood & Gy, 
Chicago; J. S. Montalto, assistant supers, 
tendent, and R. Rezanka, president, bo} 
of Miller & Hart, Chicago. 

4. Dick Croix, and Donald Hall, Ang 
Safety Bag Co., Chicago. 

5. C. C. L’Hommedieu and B. C. Pep, 
son, International Minerals & Chemigj 


| Corp., Chicago. 


6. Vernon A. Glidden, purchasing agent 


| J. E. Schwarz and W. A. Johnson, Camp 


bell Soup Co., Chicago. 


| 7. William Roegelein, president, aj 
August Roegelein, vice president, Roegely 


Provision Co., San Antonio, and Ray }, 
Seipp, Chicago. 

8. R. L. Farnsworth, engineer, and W, | 
Harbers, president, W. J. Harbers and (p, 
Telford, Pa. 


| 9. P. D. Stowell, vice president aj 
| treasurer, and Felix Cristion, supervise, 
| Food Management, Inc., Cincinnati. 


10. G. L. Kennedy, vice president, Pied 
mont Packing Co., Hillsboro, N. C., ax 
W. H. Bright, Fearn Foods, Inc., Frankl 
Park, Ill. 

11. W. R. Robertson, Petersen-Pricema, 
Philadelphia; Charles Golin, manage, 
Clover Beef Co., Lancaster, Pa., and En. 
Priceman, Petersen-Priceman. 

12. L. R. Stupnick, sales manager, Ne 
York, and Geo. F. Reichert, Mongolia I» 
porting Co. 

13. C. K. Davis, sales manager, and M.A 
“Roxy” Gwynn, Kold-Hold Mfg. G, 
Lansing, Mich. 
14. H. C. Homer, sr., consultant, Buffalo; 


| Mrs. Ed. Losser, Buffaio, and H.C 


Homer, jr., Milprint, Inc. 

15. Ray Herziger, owner, Herziger Se 
sage Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and Handi 
Arpke, superintendent, Sheboygan Couny 


| Hospital, Sheboygan, Wis. 


16. Al Weil, Premier Casing Co., Chicag, 
and Wiliiam Kaufmann, First Spice Mr 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 


17. Roy F. Bierwirth and E. D. Erickson, 


| Enchantment Foods, Sebastopol, Cal. 


18. John O. Price, B. J. Price, Chester 
Pa. 
19. Leo Noe, cooler manager; Morris Ne, 


president, and Martin Noe, vice president, 


ail of Superior Meat Products, Inc., Gay 
20. Ray W. Bautz, Ray W. Bautz & 
Milwaukee, and Pennie Z. Davis, sas 
manager, Greate- Omaha Packing Co 
21. G. W. Smale, president, Smale Med 
Products Co., Chicago and Harvey ¥. 
Wernecke, vice president and sales ma 
ager, The National Provisioner. 

22. E. T. Keating, sales manager, Nev 
York, and J. S. Hardy, Chicago, both « 
Huron Miling Co. 

23. Mel Kohorn, branch manager, Sb 
boygan Sausage Co., Milwaukee, and 


SAUSAGE STUFFING TABLES , 


| Steiner, president, Sheboygan Sausage 
Available in all standard sizes. 


Available in all standard sizes 
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THE HORWICH, VITKIN CO. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1904) 












Buyers of 


hd 





CATTLE TAILS HORSE HAIR 
-_ 


e 
HORSE TAILS CATTLE HAIR 





€ 
HOG HAIR 


2333 South Paulina Street 





CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 














VAT AND TRUCK DUMPER 


4 





Don’t Manhandle Your Product! 


Your employees do not like to do useless work. They will do a 
better job and more work with the right méchanical assistance. 
The vat dumper will fit into your transportation system to dump 
trailer trucks—tote boxes—skid boxes—vats and other containers. 
Built to your specification. 

Have you a container unloading job no one likes? 


MATERIALS TRANSPORTATION CO. 
















400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e@ CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Telephone: SUperior 7-7420 








price is raised. You are going jp 
alienate the housewife and drive he 
into substitutes. I think that has 4 
ready taken place with the transitig, 
to poultry and other substitutes. Yo, 
get to the point where people get use 
to eating other things. I think yq 
must hold livestock prices down. Ye 
all have a responsibility that way. 
MODERATOR HEIL: I think it gets 
back to the old story that if the bee 
packers put prices up too high the 
housewife quits buying. 
WELLS HUNT: I am glad to hea} 
Jack Koster make that statement be. 
cause it is proof that the American 
housewife can control prices a lot bet. 
ter than a price control system. She 
has always done it and she always will 
IRVIN RICE: The industry places 
strong emphasis on the fact that, re. 
gardless of the amount of meat or the 


























TOP: Ben J. Sleder, Spice Islands Co., Se 
Francisco, Cal., and Frank W. Sleder, Sleden 
Meat Products Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
CENTER: Boyd B. Mahon, jr., and H. M. Me 
Intosh, Chicago representative, both, Th 
Girdler Corp., Louisville. 

BOTTOM: Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Goldberg 
United Butchers’ Supply Co., Inc., Toledo, 0. 
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price thereof, consumers spend about 
5 per cent of their disposable income 


for meat. My chart here has one big | 


black line which went up, then came 
down, and then went up abruptly. 
What that tends to indicate is this. 
Assuming in 1941, for instance, that 
there was a rise of 100 per cent. Meat 
prices went up. 1946 and 1947 
they went up 90 per cent. Consumer 
disposable income, on the other hand. 
did not rise that high. 

While on a long range basis meat 
expenditures amount to a relative 5 
per cent of disposable income, meat 
prices are very sensitive to demand. In 
a period of inflation they show that 
inflation very precipitously. We cannot 
believe — and I don’t think it has 
been demonstrated — that the house- 
wife exercises the degree of control 
over meat prices that you honestly and 
sincerely believe she does. I say, and 
| sincerely believe also, that housewives 
reach a point beyond which they will 
not go. They make a mark on the 
bench, and they say, “I’m just not go- 
ing to pay more than so much for 
such and such a product.” But even 
with all of those bench marks, it is 
possible for a level of meat prices to 
go up and consumers are affected. | 
think it is our responsibility to try to 
keep them from going up too high. 

Jack said we are trying to remove 
as many restrictions as possible within 
these regulations to give you the great- 
est degree of flexibility possible. Wells 
Hunt has stated the desire for a degree 
of flexibility on controls, and I assume 
most of you agree. However, it would 
seem to me a subterfuge to say that we 
would have a regulation which re- 


In 


moved the ceilings from those com- | 


modities ready to break through and 
kept ceilings on those which were not 
at that point. 


I think we can find a way to put a | 


lid on these prices and still permit you 


to operate flexibly and with a fair | 


and equitable margin and profit. | 
hope we can get your assistance. 

S. H. MARCUS: I have a completely 
different theory on what has happened. 
You folks talk about raising prices, if 
prices go to the ceiling. I say that the 
horse in the barn is the regulation, and 
if the horse is backed out of the barn 
and does not go forward, then we need 
help at the bottom. We need the con- 
trols stiffened if we are going to have 
them at all. And here is the reason. 

You mentioned that we are not in 
the pharmaceutical business. in the 

(Turn to page 140) 
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Custom-Built Equipment 
for Industrial Need 


Save time and labor with equipment built 
to fit your needs and specifications. 
Custom-built at no extra cost. 





We develop and build equipment to meet your specific needs 


--. equipment to promote safety, solve space requirements and 


improve over-all production efficiency. Let us know your needs 
and we will be glad to work with you. 


“Backed by Years of Packing Plant Engineering” 


FABRICATORS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL, 
STAINLESS STEEL AND ALUMINUM 


WINGER 


WMauufacturing Company 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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LEFT: M. Turner, general sales department, New York; E. G. 
Weimer, central division sales, Chicago, and T. J. Fennigan, 
all of American Can Co., New York. 

CENTER: Bill Collar, Transparent Package Co., Chicago; 
William H. Balentine, jr., president, Balentine Packing Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., and Larry B. Tauber, vice president, Trans- 
parent Package Co., Chicago. 

RIGHT: Gus Glaser, Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, 
la.; H, J. Turner, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., and L. W. Hobbs, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Columbus. 


FIRST ROW: Leo McQueen, John Hill, Russell L. Gambill, C. E. 
Gambill, Charles D. Bonnifield, Frank Bilek and George L. Hoyt. 
SECOND ROW: L. R. McQueen, C. P. Deverick, L. W. Faulkner, 
W. J. Worcester, W. D. Moorhead, and L. |. Campbell. 
THIRD ROW: Robert Byrns, Karl Axelson, Howard Kollmorgan, 
Kenneth Bard and Harry Donnelly. 

BACK ROW: J. R. Mudd, H. H. Crawford, Edward E. Johnson and 
Jake Lissner, all of Globe Co., Chicago. 


1. (at left below) Al. Wilson, manager, casing division, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, and Ray Peters, head, sausage and 
canned meats section, OPS, Washington. 

2. Bob Davies of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and Larry 
Bing, sales manager, The Adler Co., Cincinnati. 

3. W. C. Faulkner, partner, Columbus Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, Miss., and Fred Dykhuizen, president, Dixie Packing Co.., 
Arabi, La. 

4. Frank Davis, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and Phil 
Pries, soya flour division, The Glidden Co., Chicago. 

5. Eric S. Anderson and Roland Erickson, both of Sparkler 
Mfg. Co., Mundelein, Ill. 








LEFT: A. C, Bru. 
er, assistant secre. 
tary and treasurer, 
and W. €E. Story, 
accountant, East 
Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, and 
J. H. Gilby, presi. 
dent, J. H. Gilby 
& Co., Chicago, 





RIGHT: Frank Eag- 
er, plant superin- 
tendent; J. C. 
O'Leary, manager, 
smoked meats, and 
Walter Lampert, 
sales manager, Rich- 
ter's Food Products, 
Chicago. 


FIRST ROW: Ray Wells, John Ruby, Bill Shaw and Fred Adams, 
assistant to sales manager. SECOND ROW: Alec Chesser, district 
manager; Don Roberts, Dick Zerby and W. R. Hemrich, advertising 
manager. THIRD ROW: Gene Warner, C. Wheeler, Ken Reynolds, 
Robert Hanrahan and James Milio. FOURTH ROW: Andrew Cam- 
eron, M. McGinnis, Tom Tompkins and Marv Toepper, all of The 
Visking Corp., Chicago. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
BACON ) 
HANGERS 


Heaviest weight 
hanger mode! 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL: Smoke- 
sticks . . . Minced Ham Molds . . . Stockinette Hooks 
..- Shroud Pins .. . Boning and Selecting Hooks... 
Liver Hanging Hooks ... Neck Pins... Flank 
Spreaders . . . Bar, Trolley and "S" Hooks . . . Skirt 
Hooks . . . Sausage Linking Gauges . . . Bacon Square 
Hangers and Screens. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


SMALE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Equipment 
2634 So. SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. DAnube 6-5611 














WHICH 


BLOWS 
DOWNWARD 


An effective fly chaser! 
Current of air drives 
flies away ... ends nui- 
sance of live and dead 
flies inside. Exterior or 
interior installation. Protects market entrances, receiving 


and loading dock doors, and conveyor openings against 
fly infiltration. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE! 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
3089 RIVER ROAD ° RIVER GROVE, ILL. 
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PACKING 
COMPANY of Omaha 


It’s VILTER Again 


@ Efficiency is the by-word at the 

Roth Packing Company of Omaha. Roth kills 
250 head of beef each day, frequently 
shipping, after chilling, in 24 hours—with 
the help of Vilter refrigeration, of course. 
Roth solved an interesting problem 

by installing four automatically operated 
six-cylinder Vilter VMC compressors 

to replace older type heavy machinery, 
eliminating the need for trained operating 
personnel and acquiring much greater flexibility 
through automatic capacity control. 


Temperature in the new Roth holding cooler— 
cooled by two Vilter air units—is 

maintained within 34 to 36 degrees, which, 
with proper humidity, reduces shrinkage to a 
minimum. A Vilter PakIcer gives Roth 

a convenient low-cost source of ice for the 
large number of cars that leave the plant. 

A 4% x 4% Vilter compressor operates 

as a booster for their sharp freezer. 


Packers and processors around the country 
regularly draw on Vilter’s experience 

to help them improve efficiency and cut losses. 
They know that Vilter engineering can 

help them save, and they know that 

Vilter refrigeration gives them the dependability 
they must have, plus operating and upkeep 
costs among the lowest. 


Your nearby Vilter Dis- 
tributor or Represento- 
tive will be glad to show 
you how you can save 
with Vilter. Vilter knows 
processing. 


if REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
Ammonia and Freon Compressors @ Pakicers ¢ Evaporative and Shell & Tube 
Condensers © Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings © Air Conditioning 
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suture business, the violin strings bus- 
That 
is just the problem. The big packer 
who sets the pattern in the market can 
stay in compliance and sell his stuff 
for whatever he wants to and make 
enough on the violin strings. 

We need help at the botiom. If we 
are going to have controls, then our 
compliance should be tightened. 

MODERATOR HEIL: I think pos- 
sibly if we are going to have controls 
everybody in this room will agree with 
you. If you are going to have controls, 
let’s have them all the way down the 


iness or the chemical business. 


Packers Report 


line. Let’s have floors and ceilings and 
wage controls that mean wage controls. 

JACK KOSTER: I believe | 
comment. As far as compliance is con- 
cerned, you have the same compliance 
requirements from the smallest packer 
to the biggest packer. There is only 
one price on cattle, regardless of what 
they get out of them, that is the price 
that they can afford to pay. The big 
packers have many more problems 
than the little packers. They have tre- 
mendous overhead, and they have all 
types of operating costs which the 
little packer doesn’t have. 


can 





AMAZING INCREASES in 
HAM and BACON SALES 






sensational meat “flavor 


More and more packers have discov- 
ered how to make meats taste better... 
sell better. ZEST Monosodium Gluta- 
mate intensifies every bit of the natural 
flavor goodness already present in your 
hams and bacon. It adds no flavor, 
no aroma of its own...simply im- 
proves and enhances the delicious flavor 
of meats. Simply add ZEST to your 
regular curing pickle—it is as easy to 
use as salt. ZEST is unusually eco- 
nomical ... very little is needed to 
“perk up” the flavor of large quan- 
tities of meat. 


with ZEST. 





STALEY’'S MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


T40 


WRITE NOW for the full story 
of better-tasting hams, bacon, 
sausage and meat products— 


--. with the simple addition of ZEST, the v ~ 


-improver” . 


oe) 


Cure tastier hams and hee 
with ZEST—and let your 
customers know it! 


Use ZEST to improve flavor... 
then tell your customers about 
the magnified flavor goodness. 
Merchandise the advantages of 
ZEST to every account. Your 
sales are bound to go up! 





STALEY 


Research Pioneers in Products from 
CORN and SOY BEANS 











The data that we collected on ear. 
ings under OPS regulations during 
1951 from a number of importay 
companies show that right along th 
line medium-sized and small packer 
have done considerably better thay 
the big firms. I think that, normally 
a little packer, despite the fact that hy 
doesn’t have any Or any 
pharmaceuticals, can outstrip the big 
packer because he 
cheaper. 

MODERATOR HEIL: I would like 
to inject a little something there, | 
would like to take issue with you o 
this overhead deal. I think our over. 
head today is just as great as the big 
packers. If we want good key men, 
we have to go out and pay the Same 
salaries as the big packers. For the 
last two years our labor rates have 
been identical with those of the big 
packers. In other words, it has come to 
the point where they sign a contract 
in Chicago and it is presented to us 
and we sign it “or else.” 


chemicals 


can operate lots 


So our labor 
rates are the same as those of the big 
packers. 

When we buy paper, we pay more 
than the big packer because we cannot 
buy it in carload lots. When we go 
over to the yards to buy hogs, we can- 
not select them like they can, and we 
pay two bits more. So we have more 
overhead and our costs are higher than 
the big packer. I think over a period 
of years it is true that the small packer 
will make a little better margin of 
profit, but I think the reason for that is 
we have better control over our prod- 
ucts, and the fact that we put out just 
a little better product and give a little 
better service. However, so far as over- 
head and costs today are concerned, 
they are the same, if not higher, for 
the reasons that we compete with them 
for livestock; we pay higher prices for 
our supplies, and the same labor costs 
apply. In our plant common labor is 
about 10 per cent of our payroll. | 
think you will find the larger packers 
will run 30 or 40 per cent. Right there 
is a tremendous handicap that we have 
to overcome. 

C. E. FINKBEINER: I think that 
as Mr. Rice and Mr. Koster and Mr. 
Keller have come here as diplomats, 
we possibly ought to be a little diplo- 
matic, too, and thank them for coming. 
1 will even make an 
year ago this industry wasn’t making 
money, and we could blame it on OPS! 
I don’t know who we can blame it on 
but making any 


admission. A 


now. we are not 
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Tie ’em right! Tie ’em tight! 
inland Model “D” 
Wire Tying Machine 


There's no package tying combination more 
efficient and handy than the Model "D" self- 
tensioning tying machine and the new 25 lb. 
packaged, smooth-feeding Inland tying wire. 
Tying of cartons, light wooden cases, parcel 
post packages and other medium sized bundles 
is put on a production line basis. Inland round 
tying wire is available galvanized—and in 17, 
17 and 18 gauges. Inland wire tying con- 
forms to all U. S. postal regulations. 


Ask for com- 
plete informa- 
tion on this 
new efficient 
package tying 
combination. 
Just refer to 
Model ‘'D" 
and Wire. 


INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3959 South Lowe Avenue Chicago 9, Illinois 











HOW MUCH 


natural pepper 


is there 
in the pepper substitute 
you’re using? 
The cheapest pepper substitute can be most expensive, 
the finest can cost least. The pay-off lies in the 
FLAVOR PENETRATION AND RETENTION in 


your ground meat products. 


mn pepperex 


the perfect quality-plus-economy blend 
with white pepper “balance” 
B.A.L. 


by prominent packers. 


Acceptance Guaranteed. Nationally used 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601 West 26th Street * New York 1, N.Y. 
Since 1842 America's Leading Importers of Fine Spices 


‘KNICKE on 


QUALITY 





It's True Spice Taste That —— and Sells 





The Smokehouse System with 


the One-Two Punch for Scoring 
Smash Production Vietories: 





GENERATOR 
<- 


2. 
SMOKEHOUSE 
[ 


v 

















More and more packers and sausage manufac- 
turers are depending on DRY-SYS for high 
production, reliable performance and easy main- 
tenance. DRY-SYS is 
known as the symbol of dependability! Auto- 
matically controlled temperature and humidity 


From coast to coast, 


plus thorough smoke penetration assures abso- 
lute consistency for all types of smoked meat 
produced in DRY-SYS SMOKEHOUSES! The 
DRY-SYS SMOKE GENERATOR and _ the 
DRY-SYS SMOKEHOUSE is a winning combi- 


nation for smoking meats that can’t be topped! 


Write for full particulars today! 


DRYING SYSTEMS, iwc. 


CONTRACTORS > 
CHICAGO 40, 


ENGINEERS - 
1815 FOSTER AVENUE o 


MANUFACTURERS 
ILLINOIS 


Telephone: ARdmore 1-9100 
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Packers pack nearly every cut in HPS 
meat wraps, for transit or storage. 
In rolls or sheets, HPS papers 
continue doing a swell job of 
keeping more and more meat in 
better and better condition. 


MEATS 


Oiled, waxed, wet strength, laminawa 
.. . HPS Packers Papers meet the quality 
“‘musts’’ of meat men who want to 
be sure meat travels and arrives in 
best condition. If yours is the usual 
or the unusual protective wrapping 
problem, we can help you solve it. 


MUSTS 


Whats YOUR ‘Must?“White wo 
6 rom 
PAPERS FOR PACKERS FOR 49 YEARS 


5001 WEST SIXTY-SIXTH ST., CHICAGO 38 






H.P. SMITH PAPER CO. 


“Fone” 











money. It’s probably pretty hard to 
pin it on anyone. 

There is one thing I'd like to say to 
Mr. Rice. I always like to give com- 
pliments before I get to the “but” part. 


| | think he is doing a wonderful job in 


trying to get the good will of the in- 
dustry and not trying to shove this 


thing down our throats. I mean, 


| they’re shoving it anyway, but smiling 


and patting us on the back as they do 
it. It just makes it go down a little 
easier, and I want to compliment them 
on that. 

The one thing that I’d like to bring 
te your attention is this: We don’t like 


controls, but as I see OPS now, you | 
are in sort of a status quo, waiting to | 
see what comes up. There’s the stopper. | 


While you are in this status quo, sure, 
here’s another regulation. I remember 


very definitely the situation when the | 


controls went on, that it would be un- 


lawful to control any commodity or | 


any product without controlling the 
raw material. However, to this day— 
except by a formula that only Yankees 
can figure out, you don’t have a price 
on hogs and cattle and sheep. You 
have got a stopper on us. Let’s get that 
stopper on down to others! 

That is an important thing, Mr. 
Rice. It is one that is worthy of your 
consideration. I, for one, still say that 
we don’t want the controls, but while 
you are in this status quo situation, 
let’s see if we can’t put a stopper on 
livestock. 

There is one other statement that is 
continually being used by OPS. That 
is about the high cost of meat. Can’t 
you get away from talking about the 
high cost of meat and talk about the 
number of hours of work that the meat 
costs? We didn’t have a thing to do 
with Harry Truman messing up the 
dollar! The fact that meat rose 90 per 
cent, as you said, has nothing to do 
with the price of meat as compared to 
an hour’s work. 

Every time I talk I start it off with, 
“Meat is cheaper than ever,” and I 
prove it to them. They don’t believe 
it, but I still prove it to them. Let’s 
stop talking about the high price of 
meat. Forget the high price of meat. 
Let’s stick with the value of the dollar, 
or the amount of meat that an hour’s 
work will buy. 

Now, here is another thing I want 
to bring out. The meat industry is a 
patient industry. My father was in the 
business for 35 years, and we never 
made a dollar in our lives. Yet, we 















































How to 


CONSERVE 


process water 
AND SLASH YOUR COOLING WATER Bil 


| Don't waste it by pouring the wam 
water down a sewer. Instead, pump 
it through a Binks Cooling Tower 
where its heat will be released to 
moving air by spraying, as illus. 
trated above. 

With this simple process you cir. 
culate the same process water over 
and over again. You substitute a 
small pumping cost for a big water 
bill and you also help conserve a 
vital natural resource. 

Binks makes a complete line of 
both natural and mechanical dratt 
towers to assure you proper cool- 
ing under any local conditions, 
Thousands are in use for low. 
cost cooling in chemical and food 
processing, manufacturing, or any- 
where heat is dissipated by circu. 
lating fluids. 


Binks natural draft 
cooling towers 


are available in many sizes 
with capacities from 2.4 to 
480 tons of refrigeration. 






Binks mechanical draft 
cooling towers 

are made in several models 
with capacities from 3 to 
1000 tons of refrigeration. 





Send today for Bulletins describing in 


detail Binks full line of 
cooling towers. State capacity 
required. No obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CO 








A COMPLETE LINE OF COOLING TOWERS + SPRAY NOZZLES 





3122-28 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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managed to get a new car occasionally 
and build a new house. I don’t know 


how we got it, but we didn’t make it | 


in the meat business! 
It is a patient industry for this rea- 
son: We know how to lose money 


. We | 


knew how to lose money before you | 


upped it a little, but we are patient. | 


We don’t mind losing money, provided 
we are allowed to: make some during 
the times that money can be made. We 


Jose money almost every month along | 


about now, but we lose pennies, not 
dollars. When you get back up where 
the stopper is going—and the price of 
livestock is going to come back up— 
there you are going to run into trouble. 
Where we could have made back those 
pennies, we lose, and instead of losing 
pennies up here, we are going to be 
losing dollars. So I would appreciate 
your consideration. 

MODERATOR HEIL: Speaking of 
losing pennies instead of dollars, last 


The end 


summer I was out in Denver. 


of the month came along. I made the | 


grave mistake of calling the plant to 
find out what they did in July. They 
told me over the phone they lost 
$43,000, and the reason, of course, as 
you all know, was that we were 
squeezed between the high cost of hogs 


and the low ceiling prices. 


IRVIN RICE: This piece of paper | 


is a draft of a live hog regulation 
which we expect to issue before it is 
necessary. I think Chris’ other 
ments are in good order. We will cer- 
tainly give consideration to them. 

FRED DYKHUIZEN: I think that 
the beef regulations should be revised 
at the base to compensate for the drop 
in value of tallow and hides. Person- 
ally, I would prefer that they be 
dropped altogether, but if we are going 
to have regulations, let’s have them so 
that they will fill a purpose. 

WILBUR LA ROE: Mr. Chairman, 
unless | misunderstood, Irvin Rice 
made a statement that may be the most 
important thing said here today. 

Irvin, did I understand you cor- 
rectly when you said that as the hog 
prices go up during hot weather, with 
the danger of a price squeeze, that 
you have a regulation all ready for 
issuance imposing live ceilings? 

IRVIN RICE: We have a regulation 
which we want to discuss with the ad- 
visory committee before they leave to- 
day. We are trying to get it out as 
quickly as possible. 

WILBUR LA ROE: Just one more 


com- 
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Fort Engineering & Sales, Ltd., 


Perfect Loaves 


FASTER! 


with 
ADVANCE 
MEAT OVENS 


-+«-no more cracked or burned loaves! 


Specify Advance Ovens and watch your loaf business 
profits grow. Efficient automatic controls, safety burners, 
and thermostatic heat controls assure superior products of 
Ruggedly constructed and 
oven-gineered for years of trouble-free service. Available 
in a variety of models and capacities . . . 


finer appearance and flavor. 


porcelain, alum- 


inum, or stainless steel exteriors. Install Advance and get 


the best. Write today for details. 


ADVANCE DIP TANKS... 


gives looves thot rich, tasty, sales-produc- 
ing crust. Economical, simple to use, easy 
to clean. Automatic heat control prevents 
smoking of shortening. Capacity, 9 to 12 
loaves per dip. May also be used for 
poraffin and gelatin dips, browning hams 
and other products 


Write for details. 





OVEN COMPANY 100 so. ssh street, st. tovis 3, missour 


1971 Tansley, Montreal, 


Canoda 
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Improve the flavor 


ITE Improves Your Appetite! 





d for your pickle pimento 


meat looves and other Se with easy-to-use 


IKLE - RITE 


and CIKLE-RITE 





SWEET PICKLE CHUNKS 


SWEET DICED PICKLES 


Samples and Quotations on Request! 


PICKLES & 

PIKLE-RITE COMPANY, INC. SAUERKRAUT 
PIKLE RMR EEPS 

Growers - Salters - Manufacturers ¥0 fr WEIGHT RIGHT 

2965 MILWAUKEE AVENUE * CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS PIns-mITEomPan 


Phones: 


Main Office — BElmont 5-8300, Chicago, IIlinois esate Ae 
Factory — Pulaski, Wis., 





Pulaski 111 


BROKERS WANTED 











GLOBE-HOY HAM BOILERS 


Insist on these features in the Ham Boil- 
ers you buy: Sanitary, heavy gauge stain- 
less steel, one piece cover, easy to clean, 
no tilting and no repressing necessary. 
Speed up production and cut costs amaz- 


ingly. Available from stock now! 


Write for full details—or a trial mold 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 S. Princeton Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
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question. I don’t want to ask embar- 
rassing questions, but I am interested 
to know whether this is just a draft 
which has been prepared by the staff 
and without any approval from the 
higher authorities. Is there anything 
like a commitment from your superiors 


on what may be done to prevent a 
squeeze? 

IRVIN RICE: It is more than a 
commitment. The pressure is being put 
on us by those over us to get the 
thing into finished form and out. 

CLETUS P. ELSEN: How does the 


Department of Agriculture feel abe 
this regulation? Does it have the 
approval of the Department? q 
IRVIN RICE: It has not been segue 
by the Department of Agriculture) 
USDA representatives have particip 
ated in the discussions and will oh 





1. A. R. MacDonald, president, Arthur 
R. MacDonald, Inc., Chicago; H. Lyle 
Greene, president, Peters Machinery Co., 
Chicago, and W. O. Yocum, executive vice 
president, C. Wendel Muench & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

2. J. B. Naumer, secretary, and W. W. 
Naumer, president, Du Quoin Packing 
Co., Du Quoin, II. 

3. D. G. Peet, secretary, Chesaning; 
Millis L. Peet, vice president, Bay City; 
T. O. Jones, vice president, Bay City; R 
Dewey Stearns, vice president, Saginaw, 
and W. C. Pugh, plant superintendent, 
Bay City, all of G. M. Peet Packing Co. 
4. Mrs. Robert H. Fields, M. J. Sambol, 
president, Sambol Packing Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Sambol. 

5. R. W. Unwin, assistant to president; 
John Peasley, rendering supervisor; Arthur 
Jacobs, personnel director, and Crosby L. 
Brownson, purchasing agent, all of Reli- 
able Packing Co., Chicago. 

6. Joseph J. Frank, president; Harry 
Maurer and John F. Mottley, all of Her- 
cules Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


MIX WELL, WORK AND FUN 


7. Chas. V. Franklyn, president, and 
Miss Natalie O. Wilkinson, vice president, 
Mound Tool Co., St. Louis. 

8. James R. Moorman, superintendent, 
Foell Packing Co., Chicago, and Keith A. 
Fitch, Orkin Institute of Industrial Sanita- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 

9. Harry M. Sellers, plant superintend- 
ent, Stephen Caporal, beef purchasing 
division manager, and G. W. Gibble, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Palmyra Bologna Co. 
10. Alberto Pernas and Juan B. Cintas of 
Cia. Emp. N. Gutierrez, Havana, Cuba; 
C. B. Jensen, chief engineer, Atmos Corp., 
Chicago; W. B. Overbay, export manager, 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
and Nicanor Gutierrez, president, Cia. 
Emp. N. Gutierrez. 

11. Mr. and Mrs. Willibald Schaefer, 
Willibald Schaefer Co., St. Louis; Ray W. 
Bautz, Milwaukee, and Jack Raznick, gen- 
eral manager, Omaha Packing Co., Omaha. 
12. Mrs. Walter Hammann, Mrs. Harry 
Becker, Mrs. E. J. Thomas, Mrs. H. W. 
Tohtz and Joe Ryan, sales, Preservaline 


Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


—— 


13. George E. Calhoun, general manager, 
and Paul Specker, shipping manager, both 
of Merchants Wholesale Meat Products 
Co., Marquette, Mich.; I. G. Potts ang 
R. A. Wohlberg, office manager, H. j. 
Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. 

14. Max Denisman, Wass Food Products 
Co., Chicago. 

15. A. R. Ring, B. Heller & Co., Chicago; 
L. L. Redfern, president, Redfern Sausage 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Joe Davis of B, 
Heiler & Co. 

16. George H. Knaus and S. Angel, 
Atmos Corp., Chicago; Don Tubbs and 
R. Q. Line, both of R. Q. Line & Co, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

17. Phil Raymond, sales manager, Sellers 
Injector Corp., Chicago, and Charles Rey. 
nolds, eastern representative, The National 
Provisioner. 

18. Robert E. Stumpf, president, Kitchen 
Maid Meats, Cleveland; Harry S. Paes, 
Van Loan & Co., New York, N. Y.; Mrs, 
R. E. Stumpf, Mrs. N. Dykin and Nick 
Dykin, superintendent, Kitchen Maid 
Meats, Cleveland, O. 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN" 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


"25 years of continuous service to the Meat Industry" 
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LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Distributors in Principal Cities _ 








2345-47 NO. PHI uP ST 


FOR NATURAL OLDTIME FARM FLAVOR 


Tole hy/Am 210) -1 =e Led 140) - 2 4 


MEAT LOOKS BETTER - TASTES BETTER - SELLS BETTER 
When Smoked With 
CAMPBELL’S CERTIFIED PURE HICKORY SAWDUST 


There is nothing like it! 
“THE FLAVOR IS IN THE SMOKE" 


Write for further information 


G.W. CAMPBELL & CO. 


The Original Sowdust Co. 


shed 


‘PHILADELPHIA 
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BLACK PEPPER 
CHILI SEASONING 


NUTMEG 


GINGER 

| MUSTARD 
For over 50 years ASMUS BROS., CORIANDER 
INC., has sold only the highest 


MARJORAM 


quality spices and seasonings. P SAGE, ETC. | 
During this half-century, ASMUS 


oe i _ anil 


enviable reputation for dependa- 

. , Ground and packed fresh 
ble products and reliable service. ie . 

. daily in all size bags and 
You can be sure that dependabil- 

ity has always been and will 

continue to be our watchword 


in the years to come. 


ASMUS BROS., inc. 


523 E. Congress * Detroit 26, Michigan 
SPICE IMPORTERS AND GRINDERS 














PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MILL AGENTS 


28 LB. LARD LINER BAGS 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MADE OF 43 LB. GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
GLYCERINE TREATED 


783-785 Cauldwell Ave., Bronx 56, N. Y. e@ CyYpress 2-7780 














MORE AND MORE PACKERS ARE ORDERING 


E-Z FIT BEEF SHROUDS 


With The 4 Inch Extra Strong Pinning 
Edges For Long Lasting Satisfaction 


LLIED Vv 


“" ALLIED MANUFACTURING CO. "“di,"* 
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viously have to be in on the final draft 
Whether it is being discussed in Wagh. 
ington while we are here, I do no 
know, but obviously, they will hay 
to be considered. 

I. GENTNER: With reference tp 
meat, I think we have been shadoy. 
boxing a little bit. Mr. Koster said he 
gave us 1951 figures. Have you got any 
figures subsequent to 1951 on what the 
independent slaughterer has done, aad 
have you got figures as to what the 
independent slaughterer has done on 
per pound basis for the last four o 
five months? 

JACK KOSTER: Unfortunately, we 
haven’t been able to collect any figures 
for 1952 operations so far. These fig. 
ures that we have come from th 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission, 
We have had to get our figures from 
outside sources, and they have only 
partial reports. 

If my memory doesn’t. fail me, | 


| think I heard the same stories last 


year. Everybody in this room was los 
ing money and losing it fast—I don't 
know whether it was do!lars or cents, 
But when we wound up at the end of 
the year, everybody still had his salary 
and most had a little extra. At any 
rate, as I said before, the 1951 returns 
were far better than the average of 
19.18 to 1950. 

We collected information from 4 
independent companies and we have 
here about 16 of the larger companies. 
As a whole, the independent companies 


| did better than the larger companies. 





So I can only say that this meat 
business is a seasonal operation. | 
think you all know that. It is an old 
saying that everybody is happy losing 
nine months if in those other three 
months he can earn something so by 
the end of the year he can have that 
house and get that packing plant fixed 
up.a little. I feel very confident that 
before 1952 is over, all you people will 


| be showing a profit, too. 


IRVIN RICE: May I say one thing 


there. There is a legal requirement 


| upon us that you be kept in a position 
| so that you can get your fair and 
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equitable market. It is not a matter of 
choice on our part. We want to do it 
but even if we didn’t want to, the law 
requires us to do it. 

JOHN ‘THOMPSON: [ would liket@ 


say-a word or two. We always figured 


that the rule of thumb was something 


like you mentioned—nine months of 
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SLAUGHTERING 


FLOOR 
# SAUSAGE ROOM 


they're clean 
and safe... 





76 apron 
6 with patch 


a 
wichout patch 


with 


Neoprene Latex work aprons by Sawyer 
are easy to clean, and clean thoroughly 
because their seams are blocked... 
have no cracks or crevices to catch dirt 
and greasy residue. At clean-up time, 
Sawyer aprons can be scrubbed with 
stiff brushes, hot water, even caustic 
solutions without any harm to the 
apron because .. . 

... Sawyer uses only 100% DuPont 
Neoprene Latex* and top quality base 
fabrics, coated both sides by Sawyer’s 
exclusive saturation-coating process 
which bonds the coating all the way 
through the base fabric. Result: Long- 
wearing quality and toughness such as 
you've never known. Write now for full 
details and prices. 


"“Sewyer fabrics ore coated by The Brunsene 
Company, a division of 


THE H.M. SAWYER 


CAMBRIDGE 
ee ee 
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lean had to be made up with three 
months of plenty. But under the ceil- 
ing price regulation that we have now 
in our beef industry, three months of 
prosperity under the full limits of 
profit margins of the ceiling regula- 
tions would hardly offset nine months 
of even minor lean operations. 

I think in this particular industry, 
we, as small packers, have been over- 
coming the lack of soap business, the 


lack of suture business and so on, by | 


the sheer fortitude of our own per- 





sonal efforts. We were able to put our 
brothers in our cattle alleys to buy our 
animals—men with sincere interest in 
the welfare of our companies. We had 
our Wives, or our sisters, handling our 
accounts to be sure that our pennies 
didn’t get away from us. 

We still exist to a large extent in the 
same manner, but when regulations 
issued from Washington take away our 
ability to buy our cattle as sharply as 
we know how, we then find ourselves 
overpowered by the superior cut-outs 
resulting from the by-products. The 
more by-products you have—so long as 
you can buy your cattle for the same 
price—obviously, the better off you 
will be in the long run. 

JOSEPH MEDFORD: I feel rather 
deeply about this whole situation. We 
have two very illustrious young mem- 
bers that apparently have given the 
impression that it is okay to lose 
money eight or nine months, if you can 
carry yourself out the rest of the year. 
That isn’t the way a successful inde- 
pendent packer operates, and I don’t 
want the OPS to get the impression 
that is the idea of this Association. 

A packer, like any other business- 
man, has the right to make a small 
profit all the time. Chris and John are 
the finest fellows in the world, but they 
apparently are just a little too much 
impressed with the loss situation. We 
don’t want losses any month. I want 
the boys from Washington to figure 
that out: they can help us on that deal. 

CHRIS FINKBEINER: I would like 
to make one remark. I started off with 
an occasional few months, and it was 
brought up to nine months. We don't 
get that bad off either! 

MODERATOR HEIL: I think you 
are right. We are entitled to have a 
small profit every month, no question 
about that. 

CLETUS ELSEN: Mr. Koster made 
a statement earlier that the Price Stab- 


Turn to page 152 














SVEEN-PEDERSEN 
FLOTATION 
SEPARATORS 





Where performance counts in removal 
and almost complete recovery of waste 
grease, reducing B.O.D. or clarifying 
waste water to meet stream pollution 
regulations, you can depend on Sveen- 
Pedersen. Its high efficiency and peak 
performance are backed by many hun- 
dreds of successful installations in 
United States, Canada and throughout 
the world. 


Almost three decades of originating, 
pionéering, and specialized engineering 
have resulted in advanced, compact, 
simple design; with patented features, 
operational and economy advantages 
unmatched by any other Separator. 


Minimum maintenance...scraper flight 
is only moving part. 


Complete automatic flow control 
(water, air and flocculents) engineered 
to your requirements. 


A Sveen - Pedersen field engineer will 
gladly confer with you regarding your 
process water or stream pollution 
problems. 
Write for Bulletin F-178 
Patented and patents applied for in U.S. A. and 
foreign countries. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
THE ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


RECESS C 


VEEN-PEDERSEN 


on en wy ane 





35-41 11th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR THE 
SVEEN-PEDERSEN FLOTATION SEPARATOR 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A) Direct from the exhibit floor, The Provisioner 
presents a photographic and descriptive review 












| a of the latest in new and modified equipment 
. 7 displayed at the convention. Further informa- 
r tion about the equipment shown on these 
four pages may be obtained by writing to 

> w 


The Provisioner or to the manufacturer. 


BACON CURE INJECTOR, called Permeator, can handle 8.5 bellies per 
minute. It has 140 needles which can inject from 4 to 20 per cen} 
pickle into the bacon as desired through a simple adjustment. Pney. 
matically operated, the unit requires only 8 volts for the actuation of 
its various solenoids. Ports in the injector needles are arranged in ap 
ascending spiral to give maximum pickle distribution within the belly. 
The Permeator is also suitable for butt injection. All pickle entering the 
unit is filtered and the excess is salvaged. The unit is so engineered 
that maintenance and cleaning are easy tasks to perform. Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. 
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STAINLESS STEEL INSULATED smokehouse features showering within 
the cabinet for complete processing of sausage products. The unit 
dries, smokes, cooks and showers in literally one operation. Auxiliary 
equipment includes smoke generator with filters, temperature condi. 
tioning unit using either steam or gas, automatic temperature and hu. 
midity controls, and air distribution ducting. This house is said to hold 
K ENT shrink to a minimum, keep color uniform and process product in uni- 
SUB ZERO form temperatures at a savings in time. Atmos Corp., Chicago. 


ICE MAKER 


/CE FOR AS LOW 
4° f 00 PRR TOMS CAPACITY OF THIS flake ice making machine is five tons per day. 


Featuring low cost operation, the unit employs a rotary wedge device 
which scrapes the ice from a stationary refrigerant drum. A split ring 
distributes water over the wall of the drum once every minute. Incom- 
ing water is separated from the refrigerant (Freon), by a shell '%-in 
thick. The shell is designed for maximum heat transfer. Ice falls into 
waiting truck below unit. Wedges are available for either flake or 
snow ice production. Kent Ice Machine Co., Chicago. 
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THIS 750 to 800-lb. capacity silent cutter is loaded with interesting 

features. Two stainless steel mixing plows guide meat to the center 

of the cast iron bowl at each revolution. A greater degree of safety, 

we ‘ be ease of cleaning and adjustment accuracy is offered in the Micro-Knife 

collar, which enables operator to quickly change or reset knives with 

micrometer accuracy. This patented feature locks knives in place by 

; tongue and will not allow them to slip when they might cause damage 

a Dall to equipment, product or personnel. An easy-to-read temperature dial 

\ tot & and operating controls are mounted at the left. A new disc unloader 

removes product and eliminates excessive rolling and smear. Counter 

7 balanced, the unloader is easly positioned. Other features include 

wide legs that taper inward, a motor base mounted as part of the 

main structure, automatic lubrication system and a green color scheme 
which reduces eye fatigue. John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo. 
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SAFETY FOR BOTH operating personnel and equipment is featured in 
new frozen meat slicer. Meat blocks are fed into hopper on top of 
unit and carried by gravity to knife blades located under the large 
work surface of the table. Moving in a horizontal plane, the blades 
are mounted on two guide rods for evenness of stroke. The unit can 
cut any frozen meat regardless of temper or type. Slice thickness is 
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‘ adjustable from '2 to 3 in. All parts of the unit that contact the meat 
; a are made of stainless steel or chrome. Easily disassembled for cleat 
: 4 ing, the slicer has a rated capacity of 6,000 to 10,000 lbs. per hour. 
It is equipped with electrical overload and safety features. Distributed 
' = | by Meat Industry Suppliers, Inc., Chicago. 
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DESIGNED TO VACUUM-wrap and 
crimp-seal meat products, the Cryovac 
unit can handle four to six 3-lb. 
butts per minute. Larger loaf-type 
meats, which require a longer air ex- 
haustion, can be handled at 3 to 4 
per minute. Nozzle in foreground ex- 
hausts air from package which is 
twisted shut while still under vacuum 
and moved to the foot-activated crimp- 


ALL TYPES OF CONVEYOR chains can 
can be lubricated with this device. The 
cups on either side of the wheel are 
used when chain type conveyors are 
run through. They can be removed 
for lubricating the flat, link-type chains 
used in meat canning, curing cellars, 
etc. Using a newly developed lubri- 
cant, the unit is self-feeding and is 
powered by conveyor travel. Oakite 





PERFECTED THROUGH five years of 
testing, this cooker drive features con- 


8 stantly perfect shaft alignment and 


mesh. Paddles, clamped to shaft on ma- 
chine press fitted keys, require no 
tightening after years of service. The 
complete drive is mounted to cooker. 
It can be remounted to replacement 
cooker shell. Noiseless, the power unit 
is pressure lubricated in an oil tight 








er. The excess neck of package is cut 
free on stationary blade in front of 
crimper mouth. Belt carries meats to 
hot water shrink bath. Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Products, Inc., New York. case. The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


uxiliary 


to hold 
in uni- 


CARCASS SPLITTING SAW features an extra heavy and deep blade. 
Strength of the blade prevents buckling. Depth gives longer life in terms 
of resharpening. The entire cutting edge is above the saw frame. The 
saw stops when released. Forced feed lubrication and positive lubricant 
seal on piston are featured. The motor is totally enclosed. The unit is 
equipped with a twist-type electric cord shown on frame back of saw. 
Blade removal is accomplished quickly by loosennig one thumb screw. 
The frame is made of rust-proof metal. Koch Supplies, Kansas City, Mo. 


lake or 





eresting INJECT-O-CURE UNIT, developed for the medium sized packing plant, 

> center handles an average of 480 bellies per hour. The unit retains a full 
two-second cycle of penetration in the belly. Hydraulically operated, 
the device is self-contained and needs only to be plugged into 
an electrical outlet and the pickle supply connected, to become opera- 
tive. Construction is all stainless steel including piping and fittings. 
The Inject-O-Cure has 52 needles, each with its own cylinder for 
positive-pumped pickle control. All pickle is filtered and the excess 
reclaimed. The Globe Co., Chicago. 


TO TIE IN WITH BACON packaging lines, this bag making machine 
can turn out 50 to 100 bags per minute. It forms bags from rolls of 
cellophane, Pliofilm, polyethylene and Saran. Dimensions can vary 
from 12 to 12 in. wide and from 3 to 20 in. long. The machine can 
form either single or double wall bags from cellophane and can pro- 
duce crimp bottom or folded bottom types Once the machine is loaded 
and threaded, operation is fully automatic. Double thermostatic heat 
control at ranges from room temperature to 500°F. are provided for 
sealing. An electric eye attachment may be added for registering 
printed materials. The machine is also used for making pork sausage 
bags. Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., Chicago. 





[Please turn to next page] 
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NEW HAM PICKLE pump features an 
air cushion in the upper chamber which 
maintains constant pressure at the tip of 
the injection needle. The pump can 
handle several needles simultaneously. 
Equipped with double diaphragm 
pumps, the unit is designed for long 
wear. The unit has sanitary dairy-type 
fittings for rapid cleaning. It can be 
disassembled, cleaned and reassembled 
in 20 minutes. Operates on either air or 
water pressure. The Griffith Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Chicago. 


SIMPLE, RUGGED hydraulic frozen 
meat slicer handles upwards of 10,000 
lbs. per hour. The unit is equipped with 
an automatic feeding device that car- 
ries the frozen block to the slicer blade. 
Slices can be adjusted from a half inch 
upward. The surface and cutting edge 
are of stainless steel. The sturdy, heavy 
blade operates on the guillotine prin- 
ciple. General Machinery Corp., She- 
boygan, Wis. 





PRODUCTION RATES OF 800 per hour 
are claimed for this device which seals 
bag-type bacon packages. Placed on a 
greaseproof cardboard base, the shing- 
led bacon is slid into pre-formed bags 
by means of mandrel at right of photo. 
Operator laps over the top of the bag 
and, in a continuous motion, seals pack- 
age by passing it over heating element 
at top left. The unit is constructed of 
stainless steel and the heater element 
is thermostatically controlled. Modern 
Equipment Co., Greenville, S. C. 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND repeated 
handling during storage and transport, 
this wood reinforced container is said to 
eliminate losses frequently sustained in 
shipping. It is reinforced with fibre 
board at all corners and with wood at 
critical stress points, top and bottom. 
The container is suitable for all types 
of packinghouse products, including 
fresh, smoked and frozen meats. Avail- 
able in various sizes, it is constructed 
of moisture-resistant fibre board. Box- 
craft Co., Indianapolis. 












NEW PAN-TYPE SMOKEHOUSE door is 
extremely light in weight and yet 
claimed to be very durable. Pressed 
from a sheet of stainless steel, the door 
is equipped with stainless hardware 
manufactured by the smokehouse firn. 
A window port in the insulated door 
permits visual inspection of processing 
without the need to open the door. 
Positive sealing features of the door 
minimize heat loss. Julian Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 


A TWO-IN-ONE CLEANING operation 
is the feature of this unit. With its 
chemical device, it provides a 150-gpm. 
jet of hot, undiluted detergent, while 
with the steam device it develops high 
temperature, high pressure water in 
volume up to 1,000 gpm. It is said to 
be suitable for paint stripping, smoke- 
house cleaning and other difficult clean- 
ing jobs. The unit requires steam pres- 
sures from 40 to 60 ibs. Sellers In- 
jector Corp., Philadelphia. 
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STEAM GUN BLENDS steam and cleaning solution for discharge through 
spray control nozzle. Unit requires 30 lbs. steam pressure for optimum 

18 operation, delivering nozzle pressure equal to steam pressure used. 
Swivel handle on tube of steam gun allows movement of unit in any 
direction. A heat-proof apron at the valve controls protects the operator. 
Lightweight and long-necked, the unit permits cleaning of spots that 
are difficult to reach, such as ducting in a smokehouse. Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York. 





THIS NEW SILENT CUTTER has undergone extensive field testing 
in sausage plants, with the result that the maker claims it can lower 
cutting time and produce a cooler emulsion. The knives operate 
directly from the motor through V belts and the same motor also 
operates the bowl drive which is activated by V belts and through a 
universal joint. The knife shaft is mounted on large roller bearing 
units with cover. This entire knife unit is easily raised for sharpening 
and cleaning. Sausage emulsion is unloaded automatically over the side 
by a rotating disc. The main frame, fabricated from steel, is supported 
on three heavy cast iron legs, thus assuring alignment of all parts 
when mounted. The cutter utilizes simplified controls and safety 
devices. A dial indicator gives correct temperature of the emulsion 
at all times. The Globe Co., Chicago. 


NEW ADAPTER ON FLESHING machine permits unit to place collar on 
hams at a stated rate of 400 per hour. The device features a foot- 
operated blade adjuster which can ke set for the varied depth of fat 
finish on hams to give a uniform covering to any ham. The operator 
need not take his hands from the ham while changing the blade set- 


ting. The flesher is constructed of stainless steel and the enclosed 
motor is splash proof. Townsend Engineering Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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THIS NEW SKINLESS pork sausage 
forming machine is attached to the stuf- 
fer. Working on a positive displace- 
ment principle, the unit stuffs out eight 
links to the half pound with each move- 
ment of the mold. The former is capable 
of producing 600 half pound packages 
per hour. Meats must be held at about 
35° F. for easy flow. Stuffing pressure 
of 40 lbs. is required. Made of stainless 
steel, the hand operated unit is easily 
cleaned. Basic Food Materials, Inc., 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


FACTORY-TESTED with diamond dril- 
ling to determine hardness of plate sur- 
face, the grinder plate shown here is 
said to assure long service in the sau- 
sage plant. Plates come with a wide 
variety of hole dimensions and hole 
shapes. The manufacturer provides a 
unique diagram system for convenient 
ordering of plates. Speco, Inc., Schiller 
Park, Ill. 





A METHOD OF determining the fat cun 
tent in ground beef in five minutes to 
screen out border line and negative 
samples employs simple tools. Samples 
are taken from a baich with the shell- 
type sampler shown at right. They are 
placed in measure chamber of unit in 
center which has a plastic treak-proof 
gauge that gives the fat reading when 
the unit is placed in 70° F. water held 
in tube at left. Said to be accurate 
within 3 per cent, the device operates 
on the hydrometric principle. The 
Lipometer Co., San Diego, Cal. 
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ALLIED MANUFACTURING CO. "Mo! 


MORE AND MORE PACKERS ARE ORDERING 


E-Z FIT STOCKINETTES 


For Quality and Economy 
Order Your Supply Now 





S MOINES 











280 MADISON AVENUE 





Cable Address: TOWNCAS NEW YORK e 


Brokers 4 Sausage Casings a Order Buyers 


HAROLD W. TOWNSEND & CO. 


Your Inquiries and Offers Invited! 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Phone: MUrryhill 6-5288 











...best sellers! 
“DANISH CROWN” 


imported cooked hams 
NO TRIM - NO BONE - NO WASTE 


These 9 to 11 pounders have that 
distinctive Danish flavor 

your patrons will 
remember! 





hat increase 


Jund-serving 


ALSO 2 LB. HOLLAND HAMS 
famous GREEN TREE Label 


For full information, write 


BALTIC TRADING COMPANY, Ltd. 
165 Chambers Street, New York 7 
Digby 9-4309 
Representatives wanted for territories now open. 
Write for full information. 
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“BUDGIT” 
ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
7 


Budgit Hoists are small 
and portable. They take 
all physical effort out 
of lifting. They make 
possible the employment 
of women or older men 
on jobs. You can put 
Budgit Hoists to work 
as soon as delivered. 
* 


DEALERS WANTED 









$7979 0 


SIZES TO LIFT UP TO 
250, 500, 1000, 2000 & 4000 Lbs. 








E. COHN & SONS, INC. 


Material Handling Equipment 


Box 910 


908 L Street, S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 











MORE FORUM from page 147 







ilization Director Arnall stated tha 
when prices on cattle came close to the 
ceiling he would take some action, 

Our past experience with OPS anj 
OPA has shown that such action usgy. 
ally takes about five or six months, 
By that time, the boat has passed, 
What we are concerned about right 
now is, are any steps being takep 
toward figuring out and determining 
what price increases we are going to 
need, and particularly, price increases 
to take care of these extra labor costs 
that we all have today. 

JACK KOSTER: I think I can read 
you an.excerpt from a letter from Mr. 
Arnal, which should answer that. He 
said: 

“It is our present judgment that no 
action should be taken to increase 
beef ceilings while cattle are selling 
below the CPR 23 maximums. When 
cattle prices increase to ceiling levels, 
we will re-examine the problem in the 
light of the situation prevailing at that 
time and will establish ceilings at what- 
ever level is required to permit beef 
slaughterers to obtain fair and equit- 
able margins. I think the increased 
ceilings provided by Amendment 6 
to CPR 24 are evidence of the fact 
that this office is aware of its obliga- 
tion to preserve normal margins and 
will take action to do so whenever they 
are seriously threatened.” 

I think that very succinctly states 
the position of the Agency with respect 
to protecting the margins. 

If | have given you the impréssion 
that I am in favor of the industry los- 
ing money for nine months, I hope that 
you forget it because I didn’t intend to 
de that at all. We would like very 
much to have the meat industry pros- 
per all the time. I think that the way 
the regulation is written now, it is pos 
sible to have a margin somehow or 
other. The beef business is so highly 
competitive and there is aggressive 
buying for cattle. You all know exactly 
what you can get for beef but despite 
that. you still keep the cattle price up 
to a level where you are squeezing your 
own profit. 

Mr. Thompson mentioned casualties 
in the meat industry. That isn’t un 
usual for the meat industry, or any 
other industry. Dun and Bradstreet 
quotes thousands of casualties ever) 
year. I think in normal business there 
are certain people that fall along the 
wayside. The most efficient continue, 
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and some of the lesser efficient, for | 
one reason or another drop out of the 
picture. I don’t think it is fair to attri- 
bute all of the failures to OPS. 

Now. in reply to a statement that 
Mr. Gentner made about the price of 
hind quarters dropping $4. Isn’t it just 
as easy to take $2 off the cattle price? 
[sn’t one just as easy as the other. 

W. W. NAUMER: You go out and 
buy your cattle as cheaply as you can. 
But some morning you may go to the 
plant and find you are long on fore- 
quarters. The normal procedure when 
that happens is that you raise the | 
price of hinds and lower the price of 
fores. You can’t do that under your 
regulations. 

IRVIN RICE: Getting back to the | 
misunderstanding of the industry, | 
think it is an important item. People, 
generally, just can’t understand why 
meat producers and slaughterers say | 
that meat prices are set by the Ameri- 
can housewife, but we are unable to 
set the prices for our livestock. You 
claim you are absolutely powerless to 
control the prices of livestock by your | 
purchases. That just defies all the 
rules of economics, because the pro- 
ducer of a product works either from 
the beginning or the end. He will look 
at a retail price and see what he can do 
about producing a product at a profit, 
so that the retailer can make a profit, | 
and limits himself as to cost. Where 
he starts at the other end, at the cost, 
he says, “I am going to make this 
product and I think it will sell, and 
everybody can get a margin for it.” 





neither one of 
You say you are com- 
pletely powerless with respect to live 
cattle prices. That is one thing I think 
you want to clear up with the public | 
and with the government, because it 
is just hard to believe. 

MODERATOR HEIL: Somebody 
just told me this morning that the hog | 
market in St. Louis is $18, or 50c | 
higher than it was yesterday. Our 
hog buyer went out there and tried 
to buy them at $17.75 and was shut 
out. My plant may not have any hogs 
tomorrow, and I have 300 employes. 
What are we going to do tomorrow? 


You folks are in 
those classes. 


We are going out and get some hogs. 


We may have to bid $18 or $18.25. 
MODERATOR HEIL: Are there any 
other questions? If not, I want to 
thank you gentlemen for your time and 
attention. It has been a very instructive 


meeting. We appreciate your coming | 


here and we wish you the best of luck. 
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Here's How 


THE MEPACO TIPPER SMOKER 


AUTOMATIC SAW- 
DUST FEEDING 


ATION 

CONSTANT SMOKE 
CONTROL 

COOL, CLEAN, DRY 
SMOKE 


ECONOMICAL OPER- 





QUALITY 





MEPACO 


EQUIPMENT 


1226-49" Avenue - 
MANUFACTURERS OF PACKING HOUSE Equipment “"MEPACO™ nam ano MEATLOAF MOLDS 
Distributor: JULIAN ENGINEERING CO., 5445 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


IMPROVED COLOR 
OF PRODUCT 


Saves labor and 
Material Costs! 


This ruggedly constructed machine safely, 
economically produces an ample supply of 
cool, clean, dry smoke for several houses 

. . runs 3 or 4 hours on one properly 
dampened sack of sawdust 
few reasons for Mepaco's superiority: 


Here are a 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
MECHANICAL DE- 
PENDABILITY 
REPLACEABLE BURN- 
ING POT 

REDUCED FIRE 
HAZARD 

MEPACO RUGGED 
CONSTRUCTION 






OAKLAND 1, CALIFORNIA - Tec. KEvtoe 2-1655 








IMPROVE YOUR LARD..... 








DEODORIZED « HYDROGENATED 


LARD FLAKES 








* 


PACKED IN 50 LB. MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS * CARLOAD OR LCL 
FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST.... 


“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY" 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN e PHONE SHERIDAN 4-2000 








CHAS. 


HOLLENBACH 


INC. 


Sausage Manufacturers 





2653 OGDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, 





ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE LAwndale 


If You Use Dry or Semi-Dry Sausage 
Write Us for Samples and Prices 





|-2500 
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Make + v 
MIDWEST 




















your TEXTILE 
Buying Center! 


NOW! A shroud cloth with 4 inch reinforced 
pinning edge for the price of regular shrouds . . . 


“BLEACH-RITE" 


is the finest shroud on the market today. It is made 
from No. | clean cotton—does not contain any 
dirty specks. This special reinforced pinning edge 
assures long life and prevents the pins from tearing 
the shroud. A trial in your plant will convince you 
that a better shroud cannot be had at any price. 


SHROUD CLOTHS 

BEEF STOCKINETTES 
HAM STOCKINETTES 
BOLOGNA STOCKINETTES 
FRANK STOCKINETTES 
BEEF TUBINGS 

HAM TUBINGS 

BUTT TUBINGS 

LARD PRESSCLOTHS 
CATTLE WIPE 

PACKERS CHEESECLOTH 





Whatever your textile requirement, you'll find just 
the item you need . . . stocked for immediate ship- 
ment ... and attractively priced . . . at MIDWEST! 
The nationally famous WESTEX BRAND is backed 
by sound practical experience in quality-covering 
the nation's fresh and smoked meats 





Write, wire or phone today for free full-size 
working samples and list of agreeable prices! 














eS 


Midwest Textiles, Inc. 


1905 Western Avenue Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Garfield 6549 












EFFECTIVE BROKERAGE SERVICE... 





Is more than merely handling transactions be. 
tween buyer and seller. 


It is a method of improving your business. 


Contact 


R.W. EARLEY &CO, | 







|| 
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BEEF -VEAL -LAMB - PORK 


259 W. 14th STREET 
CHELSEA 3-2069 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
TWX N.Y. 1-3336 








Try the most modern 
soluble Seasonings 


MIX-O-SPICE 


Custom blends for 
all types of sausage 


LONG LABORATORIES 
4642 North Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. @ PHOENIX, ARIZ. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Federally Inspected Meat Production 
Gains For The Second Straight Week 


RODUCTION of meat under federal 

inspection rose for the second con- 
secutive week as indicated by a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture report for 
the week ended May 3. Output also 
reached its highest weekly volume since 
late March. Commercial plants turned 


tion, although a comparatively small 


part of the total output, was sharply 


above last year, by about 34 per cent. 
Cattle slaughter increased from the 
previous week’s 220,000-head kill to 
233,000 head for the immediate period 
under study. Last year’s kill for the 





—_——_ 


Week ended May 3, 


Beef 
Number 
Week Ended 1,000 
May 3, ae 
Apr. 26, 1952 oveed 
May 5, 5 


Veal 
Prod. Number 
mil. Ib. 1,000 
130.9 95 10.1 
121.9 105 
132.4 100 10.1 


Cattle 
Dressed 


Calves 
Week Ended Live 
May 3, p ¢ 562 190 
Apr. 26, 1952 ... 995 nN 185 
May 5, 1951 , 5ng 180 





ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 

1952, 

Prod. 

mil. Ib. 


10.9 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS.) 


Dressed 


with comparisons 
Pork 

(excl. lard) 

Number 

1,000 
1,199 
1,208 
1,151 


Lamb and 

Mutton Meat 
Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. lb. mil. Ib. 
161.9 224 11.0 313.9 
161.6 205 10.2 304.6 
153.1 151 7.9 303.5 


Total 


LARD PROD. 

Sheep and Per Total 
Hogs Lambs 100 mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. 
242 135 100 49 15.0 
239 134 103 50 5.1 
243 136 9S 45 14.4 


43.4 
43.5 
42.1 








out a total of 314,000,000 lbs. of meat 
for a 3 per cent increase over the 305,- 
000,000 lbs. the week before and last 
year’s 304,000,000 lbs. for the corre- 
sponding six-day period. 

The recognizable increase in cattle 
slaughter and beef production account- 
ed for the greater share of the increase, 
helped somewhat by an _ expanded 
slaughter of sheep and lambs. Sheep 
and lamb slaughter and meat produc- 


corresponding week was slightly more 
at 234,000 head. Beef production in- 
creased to 130,900,000 Ibs. from 121,- 
900,000 lbs. a week earlier, but was 
less than the 132,400,000 lbs. a year 
ago. 

Slaughter of calves dropped to 95,000 
head from 105,000 the week before, and 
was 5,000 head less than a year ago. 
Veal production of 10,100,000 Ibs. 
showed a drop compared with 10,900,- 








LIGHT HOGS IN MINUS COLUMN FIRST TIME IN WEEKS 


(Chicago costs and credits, first three days of week.) 


A drop in volume of live hogs 
brought sharp price variations in pork 
and live prices during the week, re- 
sulting in a drop in cutting margins for 
all three weight classes. Even the 
handy-weights returned minus values 
the first time in weeks. 


——180-220 lbs.—— 


Value 
Pet. Price 
per ewt. fin. live 
Ib. alive yield 
45.5 $ 5.73 a 8.24 
28.3 2t 
36.0 
51.0 


Skinned hams 
Plenies. ..........- 58 
Boston butts p 


25.8 


“ 


Bellies, D. S. 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls .. 
Raw leaf 2.3 
P.S. lard, rend. wt.13.9 


tor sogns: 


— 


Fat cuts & lard 
Spareribs F 
Regular trimmings. 3.: 
Feet, tails, ete. ... £ 
Offal & misc). 


tae Y yy D 


Cost of hogs 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead ..... 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
TOTAL VALUE 

Cutting mergin 

Margin last week 


$21.2 25 


—220-240 lbs.—— 
per percwt. Pct. 


This test is computed for illustra- 
tive purposes only. Each packer should 
figure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first three days of the week. 


——240-270 se 
Value 


Value 

Price per percwt. Pct. Price per per cwt. 

per ewt. fin. live per ewt. fin. 

Ib. alive yield wt. Ib. alive yield 

45.5 $5.73 $ 8.05 12.9 5. $ 5.81 

27.7 1.52 2.14 5.3 27.3 1.45 

33.8 1.39 1.96 ‘ 1.36 

50.0 4.90 6.95 6 4.27 

$13.54 $12.89 
2.34 
.B5 
.24 
.24 
.20 
.20 


i 


BOAINAS: 
MOvwBP-1. 


: on: 
* Ono: 


$26.33 


alive 
$19.74 
10 
1.19 
$21.03 
20.02 
—$1.01 
— .20 
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000 Ibs. the previous week and was the 
same as last year’s 10,100,000 lbs. al- 
though that kill was bigger. 

Hog slaughter of 1,199,000 animals 
showed a decline compared with the 
1,208,000 killed the week before, but 
was more than the 1,151,000 slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection a year 
ago. Pork output of 161,900,000 Ibs. in- 
dicated a heavier average weight com- 
pared with the previous week’s 161,600,- 
000 lbs. from a larger volume of hogs. 
Last year’s output amounted to 153,- 
100,000 lbs. Lard production declined 
slightly to 43,400,000 lbs. from 43,500,- 
000 lbs. the week before, but was above 
the 42,100,000 lbs. turned out during 
the corresponding period of 1951. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter of 224,000 
animals was a considerable rise from 
205,000 the week before and 151,000 a 
year ago. Lamb and mutton production 
of 11,000,000 lbs. showed a fair rise 
from the 10,200,000 lbs. the previous 
week, but much more than the 7,900,000 
lbs. a year ago. 


Population Growth Will 
Call for Much More Meat 


The population of the United States 
may reach 170,000,000 souls by 1960, it 
has been estimated. With a population 
increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 per 
year, we will have about 16,000,000 
more people to feed by 1960. 

Based on the 1951 per capita meat 
consumption of 58 Ibs. of beef, 77 Ibs. 
of pork, 6.7 lbs. of veal and 3.3 lbs. of 
lamb and mutton, the livestock indus- 
try will be called upon each year to 
increase its beef production by 116,000,- 
000 Ibs.; pork, 143,000,000 lbs.; veal, 
13,000,000 lbs.; and lamb. 6,600,000 Ibs. 

On the other side of the population 
ledger we find a more gloomy situation 
—that of a decreasing amount of man- 
power on farms to produce this added 
meat. By 1960 it is expected that a 17 
per cent decrease will have taken place 
in the farm help supply. This is a drop 
from the 1950 supply of 9,320,000 to 
about 7,785,000. 

And to make it still worse, by 1970, 
farm help may have dropped to about 
5,850,000 persons, according to a Sen- 
ate committee on labor statistics. But 
it was added that efficiency in produc- 
tion methods and labor-saving devices 
will make up for the difference. 


Asks Ban on Pork Imports 
From Iron Curtain Lands 
Senator Kem of Missouri has intro- 
duced a bill (S 3042) to bar imports 
of pork and other products and com- 
modities from behind the Iron Curtain 


when these products are in surplus 
supplv in the United States. He de- 
clared that Communist Poland is being 
permitted to “flood” the U. S. with 
hams and other pork products while the 
USDA “has launched a program to 
purchase surplus hams in this coun- 
try.” S 3042 would amend Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
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CAINCO 


for tastier products pepped-up sales! 











@ CAINCO SEASONINGS satisfy! Whether 
you prefer soluble seasonings or natural spices 
CAINCO is the answer to your sausage season- 
ing problems! 


CAINCO Soluble Seasonings are proven sales 
builders . . . give sausage, loaves and specialty 
products a taste appeal that pays big dividends 
. . . assure absolute uniformity batch after batch! 


CAINCO Natural Spices are perfectly blended 
to suit your most discriminating requirements . . . 
give your products a quality appeal that wins 
new customers and invites profitable repeat sales! 


Make the logical switch NOW to CAINCO! 





CAINCO, INC. 


Exclusive Distributors of ALBULAC 
222-224 WEST KINZIE STREET . CHICAGO 10, 
SUperior 7-3611 


ILLINOIS 





Cotton Products 


to fit all 


Packinghouse Requirements 


@ DOUBLE DUTY SHROUDS 
@ STOCKINETTE TUBING 
@ STOCKINETTE BAGS 
@ CATTLE WIPERS 
@ COTTON WASTE 
@ MUSLIN 
@ CHEESECLOTH 
@ TOWELS 
@ APRONS 


@ WIPING 
RAGS 


Send 
for 
Samples! 


Prices Quoted on Request 





Pink Suppty Company 


735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Native steers my 
Prime, 600/800 . 
Choice, 500/700 
Choice, 700/900 née 
Good, 700/800 as 494 a4, 

Commercial cows ........ 484 G43% 

Can, & cut. 


Bulls 43% a “4 


STEER BEEF CUTSt 
(*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago) 
Prime: 

Hindquarter 64.9* 
Forequarter 
Round 
Trimmed full loin 
Flank a 
Regular chuck ‘ 52.0@55.0 
Foreshank 32.0 
43.0° 
75.0@77.0 
16.0@20.0 
Ba ck 59.0@60.3 
Triangle 47.1 
Choice: 
Hindquarter 
a 


62.0@64.9* 


Tria 47.1 
(*Oelting. "ease prices, f.0.b. Chicago) 


BEEF PRODUCTS* 


Tongues, 
Brains 

Hearts 

Livers, selected 
Livers, regular 
Tripe, sealded . 
Tripe, cooked 
Lips, scalded 
Lips, unscalded 
Lungs 


37.8* 
Tal, 
23 


*Ceiling base prices, 
Chicago. 


loose, 


BEEF HAM SETS*t 


Knuckles 

Insides 

Outsides 64.10’ 
*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago. 


FANCY MEATS 


(1.c.1. prices) 
Beef tongues, corned....44 
Veal breads, under 6 oz.. 
6 to 12 oz. 
12 oz. 
Calf tongues 
Lamb fries 
Ox tails. under % Ib 
Over % Ib. 37. 10 
*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
(Le.1. prices) 

Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
wrapped ott 

Hams, skinned, 14 16 Ibs. 
ready-to-eat, wrapnped.. 

Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs. 
wrapped .. peer ree 

Hams, skinned, 16 18 Ibs. 
ready-to-eat, wrapped. . .5! 

Bacon, fancy trimmed, 
brisket off, 8/10 Ibs., 
wrapped 

Bacon, fancy square cut, 
seedless, 12/14 Ibs., 
wrapped 

Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. 
open-faced layers 


VEAL—SKIN OFFt 


Carcass 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Prime, 80/150 % @ain 
Choice, 50/80 . 6 @ao 
Choice, 80/150 ..56 @ao 
Good, 50/80 49 @iA 
Good, 80/150 @5i7 
Commercial, all wtg..... 3 @ais 
+For permissible additions to ceil- 

ings see CPR 101. 


CARCASS LAMBS 
(Lec.1. prices) 

Prime, 30/50 
Choice, 30/50 ....... 58.00@ 60.09 
Good, all weights... "54 00@ 58.08 


CARCASS MUTTON 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Choice, 70/down 
Good, 70/down 
Utility, 70/down 


FRESH PORK AND 


PORK PRODUCTS 
(1L.c.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/16 Ibs.. 
Pork loins, regular 
12/down, 100's 
Pork loins, boneless, 100's. 
Shoulders, skinned, bone- 
in, under 16 Ibs., 100's. 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose. 
Pienics, 6/8 Ibs., loose. 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs., 
100's -. 39 @40 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's... .82 @s3 
Neck bones, bbls 10%@11 
Livers, bbls. 
Brains, 10's 
Ears, 30's 
Snouts, lean-in, 100's 
Feet, front, 30° 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRESH 


58.00@ 60.09 


1614 @46\ 


27% @ 28 


Pork trim., reg. 40%, bbls. 
Pork trim., guar, 50% lean, 
DEO cs xbederavevekewss 
Pork trim., spec. 80% lean, 
bbls. : 414@42y 


aw 

Pork cheek meat, trmd., bbls... 40 
Bull meat, bon'ls, bbls... . 58 
Bon’ls cow meat, C.C., 

bbls. 
Beef trimmings, 
Boneless chucks, 
Beef head meat, 
Beef cheek meat, trmd., 

bbls. ‘ 
Shank meat, bbls. 
be - 5, trimmings, bon'ls, 


*Ceiling price. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(f.0.b. Chicago) 
(1.c.1. prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 
1% in. 

—— rounds, over 
1% in., 140 pack.. 
Export rounds, wide, 
over 1% in. 1.45@1.55 
Export rounds, medium, 

1% @1% 


5@ * 


. -1.00@1.05 


1.00@1.6 
Export rounds, narrow, 
Zee OR. GREP cc cesses 1.10@1.15 
No. 1 weasands, 
24 in. up 12@ l4 
No. 1 weasands, 
22 in. up 7@ 9 
No. 2 weasands . 
, sewing, 1%@ 
, 20@1.30 


45@ 1.55 
. .1.85€@1.9 
2.50@2.60 


22@ 2 
Beef. euns domestic. 18@ 2% 
Dried or salted bladders, 
per piece: 
12-15 in. wide, flat ... 16@ 4 
10-12 in. wide, flat ... 7 
8-10 in. wide, fat .. 5@ 
Pork casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 
mm. & dn. 


Medium, 32@35 mm..... 2 $542.60 
Spec. med., 35@88 mm.. .1.90@2.0 
Export bungs, 34 in. cut. 23@ 27 
Large prime bungs, 

34 in. cut 


Small ‘peine bungs 
Middles, per set, cap. off. 


DRY SAUSAGE 

(1.¢.1. prices) 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner .... 
B. C. Salami 
Genoa style salami, 
Pepperoni 
Italian style 
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60.09 
1 60.09 
1a 58.05 


2@42% 


aw 


cturers 


5@ & 
0@1.05 
9@1.55 
0@1.05 
0@1.15 
2@ id 
7@ 9 

4 
0@ 1.30 
@ 1.55 
9@ 1.95 
0@2.60 


2@ 2 
8@ 24 





NO you produce 
( at te Best 
CS) YF see tal Dau 
KW , oi 


with 


Se Dewrted 


SELECTED NATURAL 


ax 


p # HOG AND SHEEP CASINGS 





A. DEWIED Selected Natural | 
Hog and Sheep Casings are 
inspected for uniform size, 
length and strength... expertly 
cleaned . . . pressure-tested. 
They give sausage the smooth, 
well-filled appearance and 
"naturally fine” eating quality 








your customers likel 


MaDe Gl ceo) 


MAIN OFFICE: P.O. BOX 562 - SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


CLEANING { SACRAMENTO: Broderick, Calif. Phone Gi Ibert 3-6297 
PLANTS LOS ANGELES: 3399 E. Vernon. Phone LA fayette 7180 








“FAMCO” 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 


NEW! IMPROVED! 








ne eo 


LINK UP TO 1400 LBS. OF SAUSAGE PER HOUR! 


“FAMCO” ... the automatic sausage linker . . . can 
save you approximately 60% of your labor cost! Easy 
to install, clean, handle, operate and maintain ... and 
economical, too! Write for details! 





CAPACITL 3” to 7” LINKS 
3 to 7-inch lengths, 3/2" length—18,000 links per hour 
increments of '/4” 4 ” length—I5,360 links per hour 
-.. any dia. from c 
5%” to 1%’ in nat- 5 ” length—12,480 links per hour 


ural casings. 6 ” length—10,560 links per hour 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVE., PITTSBURGH 21, PENNA. 
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FOR 
CURVES 


FOR 
STRAIGHT PIPES 


FOR 
VALVES 


e@ LASTS A LIFETIME 
@ EASILY INSTALLED 
for @ APPLIES WITHOUT WASTE 


WMarximum 
Efe ’ 


SPECIFY ALL-HAIR 


OZITE 


INSULATING FELT 


OZITE All-Hair Felt has been the best insulation 
for the refrigeration industry for over half a cen- 
tury. Here’s why — 


. . . low conductivity provides efficient heat barrier 
. allows close temperature control . . . permits 

maximum capacity of refrigeration units 

reduces power consumption . . . does not rot or 


pack down — resists fire. 


For all of the facts about time-proven OZITE send 
for 4-page Bulletin No. 300. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


Dept. J25, Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 





HENSCHIEN, EVERDS and CROMBIE | 


Architects and Engineers 


59 E. VAN BUREN STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Phone: WA bash 2-1263 











(TRADEMARK) 


For use on Frankfurters, 
Bologna, Liverwurst, Little O 
Pigs, Country Style and os ; Ly 


other Fine Chopped Fresh mane 


S nuSAGE TRAP Al L 
—— 





Sausage and Meat Products. G 


i on 


wD, 
REMOVES: 


ANititte of ‘Soda 
Staples, wire, broken 4 : 
gee Sere al . ‘s U&S.FP 


washers, and other 
iron particles. Pats. Pending 


Sanitary Model 190 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 190 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


C t S$ C Oo 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y 


173—14TH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 











SELL 


Surplus Equipment 


The classified columns of The National 
Provisioner offer a quick, resultful method 
of selling equipment you no longer need 
at negligible cost. Turn space-wasting old 

naa eo nin | equipment into cash. List the items you 
einiein siaaieet = wish to dispose of and send them in. The 
National Provisioner classified columns will 


WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. * 
2526 BALDWIN ST. + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. find a buyer for'them. 


Paras 





EL LTO EE Mell, Cl. a 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Lc.L. prices) 


sausage, hog ee 43 
sausage, sheep cas...51 
furters, sheep cas. 

Frankfurters, skinless .... 
4 artificial cas 
ed liver, hog bungs.. 

New Eng. lunch 73 

Minced lunch. spec. ch. 

Tongue and blood 

Blood sausage 
sausage, fresh 
Polish sausage, smoked.... 


SPICES 


orig. bbls., bags, bales) 
Whole 


(Basis Chgo., 
Ground 


Res 
Chili powder 
Chili Peppe' 
Cloves, Ponsibar one 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 
Ginger, African .... 


Cochin 
— fancy, Banda 
Bast Indies 
West Indies 


West India Nutmeg. 
Paprika, Spanish ... 


, Cayenne ... 
1 


"No. 
Pepper, Packers ... 
Pepper, white ..... 2.2 
laba 


Black Lampong .. 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


(Le.L. prices) 
Ground 
Whole for Saus. 
Caraway seed 18 23 
Cominos seed 
Mustard seed, fancy. 
Yellow American ... 
Marjoram, Chilean.. 
Oregano 
Coriander, Morocco, 
Natural No. 1 . 
Marjoram, French. 40 
a Dalmatian 


CURING MATERIALS 
Cwt. 


.-$ 9.39 


—_— of soda, in 400-Ib. 
del., or f.0.b. oo: 
aueeiee. n. ton, f.o.b. N.Y 
bl. refined gran. 

Small crystals . 

Medium crystals 15.40 
Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 5.25 
wwe s rfd., powdered nitrate of 


Salt, in min. car. of 60,060 Ibs. 
only, paper sacked, f.o.b. Chgo.: 


Per ton 
CORO es iwecceccceves $22.00 
Medium - 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton car., 
delivered Chicago 
Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. 
New York 
Refined standard cane gran., 
asis 
Refined standard beet 
gran., basis 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 


Dextrose, per cwt. 
in paper bags, Chicago... 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass) May 1 
STEER: 
Choice: 
PL ceusteccapeas $53.00@55.00 
600-700 Ibs. ............ 52.00@53.00 


Good : 

500-600 Ibs. ............ 52.00@53.00 
600-700 Ibs. ..... : 50.C0@52.00 
oe: 

49.00@51.00 

an: 
Commercial, all wts. .... 
Utility, all wts. aon 


el CALF: 
oo ‘bs. down 


45.00@ 47.00 
. 43.00@45.00 


(Skin-Off) 
ceceeeses 58.00@58.40 


Good : 
200 Ibs. down 
FRESH LAMB (Carcass) : 


55.00@56.40 


. 54.00@56.00 
eter eeeeeeeeee J2,00@54.00 


54.00@56.00 
52.00@54.00 
52.00@54.00 


Good, all wts. 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. dn.. 
Good, 70 Ibs. dn..... 
FRESH PORK CARCASSES 
80-120 Ibs. 
120-160 Ibs. 
FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 


47.00@50.00 
. 47.00@58.00 
47.00@50.00 


PICNICS: 
48 Ibs. 


PORK CUTS No. 1: 
HAM, Skinned: 
10-14 Ibs. 
14-18 Ibs. 
BACON, “Dry Cure’’ N 
6- 8 Ibs. 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
LARD, Refined: 
Tierces 
50 Ib. cartons and cans.. 
1-lb. cartons 14 


(Smoked) 


- 25.00@28.00 
25.00@ 28.00 
(Packer Style) 


Sesneeccsosee & 29.50@31.00 


34.00@37.00 


49.00@55.00 


36.00@44.00 
36.00@ 44.00 
36.00@ 44.00 


12.50@ 14.00 
13.50@14.75 
.50@ 16.00 


San Francisco No. Portland 


May 2 


$56.00@58.10 
35. 00@ 56 00 


53.00@ 54.00 
51.00@ 53.00 54.00@56.10 


48.00@ 49.00 50.00@51.10 


47.00@50.00 
43.00@ 47.00 


(Skin-Off) 


47.00@51.00 
46.09@49.10 
(Skin-Off) 


58.00@58.40 


56.00@56.40 


53.00@56.00 
51.00@53.00 


53.00@56.00 
51.00@53.00 
53.00@55.00 


26.00@30.00 
24.00@26.00 
(Shipper Style) 
30.00@ 36.45 
29.00@35.00 


32.00@33.80 
32.00@33.80 
(Shipper Style) 


28.00@29.00 
50.00@55.00 


48.00@52.00 
46.00@50.00 


47.00@52.00 
47.00@52.00 
45.00@48.00 
35.00@38.00 
(Smoked) 


36.00@39.00 
(Smoked ) 


52.00@56.00 50.00@55.00 


40.00@ 46.00 
38.00@ 44.00 


42.00@45.00 
39.00@ 44.00 
00@ 43.00 


14 o@ 15.00 
15.00@ 16.00 
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ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. - 


a 





BINDERS 
SPICES Ms 
CURES 


8 Beach St., New York 13 
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54.00@57.00 





55.00@56.10 


PEPPERS ana 
PIMIENTOS 


BRINE AND CANNED 


We are specialists in the packing of Poppers 
and Pimientos. 


¢ DICED CALIFORNIA WONDER 
VARIETY PEPPERS 


Packed in No. 10 Tins—Barrels—Brine 


e DICED PIMIENTOS 
No. 10 Tins only 
For your future Pepper and Pimiento needs 
we shall be glad to quote prices and delivery 
from our 1952 crop. 


WRITE + WIRE + PHONE 


MOODY DUNBAR 


Largest exclusive packers of 
Peppers and Pimientos in the World 


P.O. BOX 188 « LIMESTONE, TENNESSEE 
Telephones: 2354, 2501 








12.00@15.00 | 


15.00@16.00 | 


RUGGED . . . COMPACT 


A FAVORITE 
WITH MEAT 
PACKERS 
AND 
RENDERERS 


W-W TANKAGE and 
CRACKLING GRINDER 


Built for continuous operation at full capacity, heavy-duty 
W-W Grinders, with Star Cylinders, handle large quantities 
of bulky or coarse materials easily. Available from 20 to 150 
H. P. Rugged, blunt edge surfaced steel hammers last 2 to 5 
ase longer. Wide feed opening and full throat allow uni- 
form fee ding and reduces screen drag, saving horsepower 
and screen expe nse. Cool ope ration € ‘liminates “stickiness”’ of 
otherwise heated “‘gluey’’ and “greasy _cracklings. Write 
for catalogue on all W-W Grinders. There’s a W-W Grinder 
for every need 


Distributed By 
THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4020 S. PRINCETON AVE. CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


W-W GRINDER CORP. WICHITA. KANSAS 
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Cut Your Production Costs... 


Eliminate End Waste... 





Stainless Steel Wire Sausage Mold 


Now...more slices with fewer loadings! 


WITH THE 


Leak SVE 


PATENT RIGHTS RESERVED 


Use the new 


FRANK STYLE extra length Sausage Mold. Fast-open- 
ing and fast-closing device speeds up handling. Sturdily 
constructed to withstand hardest use. Rustless, sanitary, 


always ready to pass inspection! 


Smooth, bright stain- 


less steel surface will not tear casings. 


Stainless Steel Bacon Hanger 














Use FRANK STYLE Stainless Steel BACON HANGERS 


for 


complete 


satisfaction. 


Heavy-duty construction. 


Eliminates dark holes in finished product. Easily cleaned 


...never out of service for replating. 


Other FRANK STYLE items include: 


Bacon Hangers 
Sausage Molds 


Smoke Sticks 


Stockinette Hooks 
Trolley Hooks 
Rail and Bar Hooks Flank Spreaders 


Boning Hooks 
Selecting Hooks 
“S” Hooks 
Shroud Pins 
Neck Pins 


Prompt shipment anywhere on all D.O. Number orders 
We suggest you contact your dealer 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 
Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Products 


123-125 Broadway 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 































THU 
+10 
10-12 
12-14 
14-16 
16-18 
9-12 
2-14 
+16 
+4 
The Rose Brand reputation fo is 
top quality and moderate price Bw. ” 
offers you unbeatable sales op. 
portunities. Rose Brand Creamery § , , 
Butter (churned fresh daily fo v0 
40 years) plus a top quality line Ip 
of cheese —Sharp, Pimiento, ies 
American, Cheddar Horns, Ched. § = 
‘ taal dar Daisies, and Rosedale Ameri. § —— 
ome goo istributor . 
rosa now open. can Cheese Food — gi ve you s LARE 
Write for details. complete fast-selling line. x 
May 11 
THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY CO. aS tt 


536 Livingston St., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 











source for 


SERVICE 


and 


SAVINGS 
a 


Knit from finest yarn, produced in our 
mill in Dallas - EBSCO KING COTTN 
Stockenettes are stocked in standard 
sizes for immediate shipment . . . can 
be cut and sewn to size for 

BEEF FORES HINDQUARTERS 
CHUCKS ROUNDS RIBS and LOINS 

VEAL SHEEP LAMBS 
HAM BAGS and POULTRY BAGS 


Beef Tubing and Ham Tubing of stand- 
ard weight, packed into rolls for cutting 
to desired size by the processor. 


A . hs 








YOUR MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND 
ARE FILLED PROMPTLY! 


ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED 


F 


ale maatels 42) Mik 
MEAT PACKERS’ AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


|DTelite 
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T 
May 11 
July 11 
Sept. 11 
Oet. 12 
Nor. 12 
Dec, 12 
Sales: 
Open 
Sth: M 
Det. 471 


WE 
May 11 
July 11 
Sept. 11 
Oet. 11 
Nov. 11 
Dee. 12 

Sales 
Open 
6th: M 
Net. 46 


Tv 
May 1 
Jaly 1 
Sept. 1) 
et. 1 
Nov. 1 
Dee, 1 

Sales 
Open 
Tth: M 
Det. 4 



























oE 


~ 


‘ed in our 
> COTT'N 

standard 
 o ofomne 


\RTERS 
nd LOINS 
.MBS 

Y BAGS 


t of stand- 
for cutting 
or. 















¥.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1952 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A Frozen 

oe 45n 

. be a ar 45n 
1948 ....--- 44300 441Qn 
14.16 rm err t44on tian 

BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 8s. P. 
16-18 .---++- 44n 44in 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


0-12 . 47%n 4{74yn 
14 ...ee---47 @4ATH AT @ATL 
ER ae 47 @4i% 47 @47, 
16-18 46514 46% 
18-20 44% 44h, 
44 44 
44 44 
rr 44 
- Sails 0 Sas iz 
*5/up, 2's inc.414,@41% 41 
FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
SB ...cccces Sn Sn 
OED vécsccce Sn 8 
10-12 ....+.-- 8%@ 9n on 
| 10n 
a a 10n 
| Poe 10%@11n lin 
18-20 .......-10%@11n lin 
BDH ...ccees 10%@ lin 1% 





PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


t- S 
8-10 
10-12 
12-14 
S/up, 





BELLIES 
Green or Frozen 


f- S 
8-10 
10-12 


..28n 









%M@25% 27 @ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


Frozen 
29 
28 
S @Zs'y 
US az 
S a 2s 
28 @wR 


16-18 -- 21% 231, 
18-20 ..20 Y1ly 
GR. AMN D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
174en 17',@18n 
16%%b 16%,@17 
-16%b 16 @lt%s 
..15b 15 @ln% 
3f verre M4%a@ls 
40-50 ... 14 13% 
*Ceiling price, CPR 74, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago. 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Reg. plates 
Clear plates . ee ° 
Square jowls..11 @11% 1ll'4n 
Jowl butts 9%a 9%, Pin 
8S. P. jowls... 10 @l0'gn 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


MONDAY, MAY 5, 1952 


May 11.27% 11.40 11.20 11.20 
July 11.60 11.62% 11.57% 11.60a 
Sept. 11.92% 11.97% 11.80 11.80 
D8 -85 
Oct. 12.065 12.07% 11.95 11.95a 
Nov. 12.00 12.07% 11.97% 12.00 
Dec. 12.20 12.2 12.20 12.25 


Sales: 6,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest, at close Friday, May 
2nd: May 125, July 902, Sept. 1,032, 
Oct. 458, Nov. 177, Dee. 51; at close 
Sat.. May 3rd: May 117, July 906, 
Sept. 1,053, Oct. 469, Nov. 181, and 
Dee. 54 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1952 


May 11.27% 11.30 11.25 11.30b 
July 11.65 11.65 11.50 11.50b 
Sept. 11.92% 11.95 11.82% 11.85 
Oct. 12.02% 12.02% 11.95 12.00a 
Nov, 12.02% 12.05 11.97% 1: 








Dee, 12.32% 12.3714 12.32% 12.37% 
Sales: 5,920,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at 
ith: May 90, July 
Het. 470, Nov. 186, 


May 
1,078, 
57 lots. 


close Mon., 
DOR, Sept. 
and Dee. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1952 

May 11.30 11.32% 11.25 11.25 
July 11.57% 11.57% 11.45 11.45b 
Sept. 11.85 11.87% 11.77% 11.80 
Oet. 11.97% 11.97% 11.90 11.90 
Nov. 11.9 11.97% 11.90 11.90 
Dee. 12.42% 12.45 12.35 12.40a 
Sales: 4,200,000 Ibs. 

Open interest, at close Tues., May 
6th: May 80, July 903, Sept. 1,094, 
fet. 468, Nov. 190, and Dec. 60 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1952 
May 11.07% 11.27% 11.07% 11.27%4b 
July 11.40 11.60 11.40. 11.5: 





Sept. 11.75 11.87% 11.72% 11.87%a 
Oet. 11.90 11.95 11.90 11.95a 
Nov. 11.90 11.95 11.90 





Dee, 12.32% 12.2714 12.3214 12.3710 
Sales: 3,880,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., May 


ith: May 60, July 892, Sept. 1,087, 
Vet. 469, Nov. 193, and Dee. 61 lots 


FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1952 





May 11.17% 11.20 11.17% 11.20 
July 11.55 11.55 11.4714 11.50b 
Sept. 11.87% 11.87% 11.77% 11.80a 
Oct. 11.95 11.95 11.92% 11.92%a 
Nov. 11.95 12.00 11.9214 11.92%a 
Dee, 12.87%, 12.37% 12.30 12.30a 


Sales: 2.500.000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., May 
Sth: May 52, July 899, Sept. 1,098, 
Oet. 468, Nov. 194, and Dec. 64 lots. 


sa 
b—bid; a— asked. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 
SIOUX CITY 


Prices paid for livestock at 
Sioux City on Thursday, May 


8, were reported 


‘ATTLE: 
Steers, prime 


Heifers, choice .... 
Heifers, comm., gd. 
Cows, util., comm.... 
Cows, can., cut. ... 
Bulls, good ........ 
Bulls, util., comm.... 


Bulls, can., cut..... 


VEALERS: 


Ch. to prime....... 

a 
HOGS: 

Good, ch., 190/240... 

Good, ch., 250/280... 

Sows, bulk soe 
SHEEP: 


Lambs, choice .... 


Steers, choice ...... 
Steers, comm. & gd... 
.. 32.00@33.00 


as follows: 


.- None rec. 
. 832.004 34.00 


27.00@ 30.00 


- 25.50@29.00 
22.00@ 25.50 


.. 17.50@21.00 
.. 24.50 only 


None ree. 


.. None rec. 


.. None rec. 


None ree. 


.$20.00@ 20.75 
19.50@ 20.09 
5.50@ 19.00 


. .827.25 only 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o0.b. 


Chicago 


Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 


f.o.b. Chicago 
Kettle rend., tierces, 
Chicago 


Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 


f.o.b. Chicago 
Lard flakes ... 


Neutral tierces, f.o.b 


Standard Shortening *N. & 8. 
Hydrogenated Shortening 


N. & 8. 


*Delivered. 


Chicago. 20.00 
-. 18.50 


- 20.25 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 





P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 
May 3..11.00n 9.37%b 8.871%on 
May 5..11.25n 9.75n 9.25n 
May 6..11.37%n = 9.75n 9.25n 
May 7..11.25n 9.75n 
May 8..11.25b 9.75a 
May 9..11.25n 9.75n 
n—nominal. b—bid. a—asked. 


10, 1952 
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TAKE IT UP WITH ROBBINS 


Kilroy Structural Steel use 17 
R & M hoists, and have on order 
two R & M cranes to help them 
handle more steel more efficient- 
ly. Write for the Kilroy report— 
it may be the answer to your 
problem. 






TAKE IT UP ‘WITH 


Modern Tool & Die Co. find 
their nine R & M hoists and two 
R & M cranes on a systematic 
overhead network handle stock 
and product transport without 
sacrifice of floorspace, and give 
their men effortless aid on assem- 
bly work. Write for your copy— 
ready soon. 





TAKE IT UP WITH ROBBINS & MYERS 


Automatic Die & Products Co. 
reduce time, labor, and mainte- 
nance costs with an R & M crane 
unloading incoming steel, and a 
Trambeam mounted hoist mov- 
ing scrap from their plant. Want 
to handle greater tonnage in less 
time? Don’t miss this report— 
ready soon. 





TAKE tT UP WITH ROBBINS 


! 


& MYERS 














R&M “OVERHEAD NAME 

HANDLING CASE | 

STUDIES” cost POSITION 

you nothing. Use | 

coupon. R&M FIRM. 

representatives | 

will gladly help ADDRESS 

adapt them to your | 

needs, CITY STATE 





TAKE (tT UP 


ROBBINS ;& MYERS .. 


HOIST AND CRANE DIVISION, 





SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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for UTMOST 
— Protecti*” 
SPECIFY 
MEAT COVERS 





Photo taken at 
FORST PACKING CO. 


Progressive 
Packers 


s 
E 


THEM 
BECAUSE... 


... the CRINKLE in 
“ARKSAFE” Crinkled Kraft MEAT 
COVERS creates thousands of small 
pockets of low temperature air which 
form a perfect insulation between the 
cover and the meat. This, plus the fact 
that paper is a slow conductor of heat, 
causes the meat to retain its chill when 
taken from the cooler, keeps it clean and 
eliminates the possibility of sweating. 


These EASY-TO-HANDLE, 
MODERN MEAT COVERS are truly 
the finest obtainable and cost less with 
greater protection than other methods of 
wrapping. For details write Dept. NP-2. 


he om ee me. ee rn Se a ge 


“ARKELL SAFETY BAG. ‘COMPANY 


10 EAST 40th STREET 6345 WEST 65th STREET 
NEw. YORK 16, N. Y. CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS: 








NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


(Ceiling base prices) 
May 8, 12 
Per lb. 
City 
| Prime, 800 lbs./down 57% @59% 
| Choice, 800 Ibs./down.....54 @57 
Cood 


| Steer, commercial 
Cow, commercial 
| Cow, utility 


BEEF CUTS 

| Prime: 

Hindquarter 66.04 66.9 

Forequarter 10.0@52.0 

Round... 63.0* 
Trimmed full loin 92.0@92.5 

Flank , 20.0@ 22.0 

Short loin 118.0 

Sirloin 77.3 

Cross cut chuck ........ 51.4 

Regular chuck 52.0@54.0 

Foreshank 30.0@32.0 
Brisket ... 45.0 
a “eee. T5.0@77.0 
Short plate 18.0@20.0 
Back 60.0@61.0 
Triangle .... 48.2 
Arm chuck 51.0@53.0 


Choice: 
Hindquarter .63.0@63.9 
Forequarter 50.0@51.0 
Round 63 .0* 
Trimmed full loin 84.0@84.5 
Flank 20.0@22.0 
Short loin 
Sirloin 
Cross cut chuck 
Regular chuck -0@54.0 
Foreshank 30.0@32.0 
DEED op eae susinscuse 45.0 
BD cee ere  F 
Short plate oeeeeee + l8.0@20.0 
Back ° 59.0@60.0 


48.2 
Arm chuck .51.0@53.0 





FANCY MEATS 
(1.c.1, prices) 


| Veal breads, under 6 oz 
6 to 12 oz. 


Beef kidneys 

Beef livers, selected 

Beef livers, selected, kosher... 
Oxtails, over 


*Ceiling base prices. 


LAMBS 
(Le.1. prices) 
City 
Prime lambs, 50/down.. .58.00@61.00 
Choice lambs, 50/down. . .58.00@61.00 
Weed, OH WOR... .occcacscs 53.00@55.00 


Western 
Prime, all wts. .........58.00@61.00 
Choice, all wts. .........58.00@61.00 
Good, all wts 


For permissible additions to ceiling 
base prices, see CPR 24. 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
(Lc.1 prices) 
Wester, 
Hams, sknd., 14/down 347.00@igm 
Picnics, 4, 81m 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 

8/12 Ibs. -seeee+ eNO quo 
Pork loins, 12/down..... 55.00@ane 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs.... 39. 
Spareribs, 3/down ; 
Pork trim., regular 
Pork trim., spec. 80% 


Hams, sknd., 14/down.. 47 00@53.@ 
Pork loins, 12/down.... | 55 ‘enn 
Boston ~~ 4/8 Ibs.. 9. 

Spareribs, 3/down 


00@4i; 
39.00@41, 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(1.c.1 prices) 
Western 
Prime carcass, 80/150. 57. 00@60 5 
Choice carcass 


Good carcass, 80/down "54.00@5te 
Commercial carcass - 48.00@52« 


DRESSED HOGS 
(1.e.1 prices) 


Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat 
100 to 136 Ibs........$32 
137 to 153 Ibs.... oe 
154 to 171 Ibs.. 
172 to 188 Ibs.. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


(Le.1. prices) 
Shop fat 
Breast fat .. 
Inedible suet 
Edible suet 


CORN-HOG RATIO 


The corn-hog ratio for bar. 
rows and gilts at Chicago for 
the week ended May 3, 1952 
was 9.7, according to a report 
by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This ratio was 
three-tenths higher than re. 
ported for the preceding 
week, but was 2.2 points 
under the 11.9 ratio recorded 
for the same week a year ago. 
These ratios were recordei 
on the basis of yellow com 
selling for 1.800 per bu. in 
the week ended May 3, $1.808 
per bu. in the previous week 
and $1.804 per bu. for the 
corresponding period just 4 
year earlier. 
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Scientifically prepared bal 


SPICES * SEASONINGS 
CURES 


ings and related products made 





to your own formula or developed for your specific needs. Cures, 


flour binders and stabilizers of all kinds. 


Write us your requirements. 


BALTIMORE SPICE COMPANY 


Importers * Grinders * Manufacturers 
FRONT STREET ° BALTIMORE 2, MD 


“Plants: ‘Chicago, t., caw ‘Newport News, Va.-: 
ana Representates: in- puiniiee cities +s Ath - 


bn, 
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rr" 
You HOLD EVERYTHING .. . color, flavor, shape 


when you SMOKE HAMS in famous: 


, ADLER STOCKINETTE a = 


For QUALITY Smoked meat, economy in i ep oa Ae 

packing, shipping, freezing, storing, Se pee 

specify Adler, makers of quality knit a 
. products for over 80 years. Widest range JOS. KOVOLOFF 

in widths and-construction assures . 800 N. Clark Street 

RIGHT stockinette for any cut, all sizes, Chicago, miners 

for ham, beef, veal, pork, etc. Write for JACK SHRIBMAN 

FREE catalog and price list to , 5610 Berks St 


‘ Philadelphia 31, Pa 
THE ADLER COMPANY, Dept. N ink Mahia ast 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO ’ 


3419 West lst St 


Los Angeles 4, Calif 
WORLD'S LARGEST| MANUFACTURER OF STFOCKINETTE 


NEW YORK Mm to your chain life 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. | | & | With 


“H. D.” (Heavy Duty) 


Offers , Hay 
COMPLETE SYSES5° SYSTEMS ~ CHAIN 


Either Fabricated or Erected Ss LUBE 


for MEAT HANDLING in the ® Chain Lube resists water, 


moisture, steam. 
PACKINGHOUSE ® Chain Lube prevents rust 
PROVISION PLANT ' 


WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT cee 
@ Chain Lube penetrates in- 
RETAIL MARKET side, where chain lubrica- 
CANNING PLANT 


LOCKER PLANT tion is needed. 


Here's the lubricant that penetrates deep into the chain 
links where lubricating counts most! It clings to gh - 

FOR INFORMATION stays there long after other greases or lubricants dissolve 
N WRITE OR PHONE and drip. CHAIN LUBE deposits a long-life film on all 


parts of the chain . . . preventing rust, retarding friction, 
TNEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. Inc. 


giving added life to your chains. 
c ORDER TODAY McGlaughlin 


5 | Melrose 5-1686 } aoe ts ‘se. 7 OIL COMPANY 


45-349 Rider Avenue e New York 51. N. Y. ube Spout) -25 3750 LIVINGSTON AVE. 
“3 F.0.B. Columbus COLUMBUS 13 OHIO 


Pneumatic HAM PRESS and SPEED LOAF PRESS 


Expanding Nozzle Eliminates Pre-stretching of Casings! 





























Improve your product and lower your production costs with this 

ly labor-saving Ham Press and the popular Speed Loaf 

two truly remarkable machines! Pullman Can Hams 

and Canedian Bacon attachments now available for the Pneu- 
matic Ham Press. 


e STAINLESS STEEL HAND STUFFER wii tenadieen 
e STAINLESS STEEL STUFFING HORNS frets (Giertoaied), 


of sanitary, welded 


construction. Hot- . 
For further information, write or wire: dipped galvanized Interchangeable stainless steel 


frame. Stainless steel mee ey 3 oy 
SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. molds are quickly in- 8 to 10-Ib. hams, i 
erchangea Op- 


4800 S. Hoyne Ave, | Virginia 7-7622 | Chicago 9, Iil. oe co Bt. be 
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RECOVER 4 
: WASTE GREASE and 1 
i 

| MEET POLLUTION REQUIREMENTS ’ 


ata PROFIT all 
with the BULKLEY, DUNTON 





TALL! 










At the 
inclined 
because 
shown ! 
were bic 
white g! 

As th 
continue 
and gre 
tight si 
early, S' 

ve LIKE A HOLE IN YOUR HEADY” 

. . and that good American logic beats anything § reportec 
Confucious ever said. We know, Cleve-O-Cement [Two ta 
will take care of the floors. It is used in thousands B3%s¢, © 
of food and meat plants the world over. Anyone ff the s4™ 
can apply it. Dries overnight flint hard. Water. § 0!" ¢ 
proof, slipproof, crumble proof. Resists cold, §&°*** 
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Sheet ieee oe 














grease, steam and most acids. Developed espe. om o 
cially for dairies, packing plants, bottling plants in 
and wherever a damp, cold floor exists. Talend 
Send for illustrated bulletin. fancy t 
THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH (0,)***.: 
*® oc, sam 
9119 RENO AVE. CLEVELAND 5, OHIO Near 
Standard units, a int 
or made to suit | aa 
individual requirements. | consum 
| sparce 
movem 
Handling waste flows with this equipment gives pe ol 
you the following money-saving advantages: Pow t 
» Almost complete recovery of grease. 4%c, 3 
5 = Savings in time and labor through fancy | 
i fully automatic operation. — 
| » Elimination of sewer cleaning. 318e, 4 
= Purifying waste water to satisfy pollution regulations. . ae 
«= Permitting water to be reused in cooling circuits. | . Late 
» Saving of space—iess than 1% the space require- | “bullis 
ments of a one hour capacity catch basin. - tanks 
| meat grinders ihe, 
/ Colloidair Separator’s extremely high effi- A fair 
if ciency is due to the special feature of using dissolved air | Ges Rard jeb cccy with on WA choice 
’ to speed the flotation of free and emulsified fats and grease. Grinder—avickly and efficiently reduchseen- eee 
| This makes it possible to recover in 18 minutes or less 90% 2 7 . ‘. : PRN ha ' is Sh 
t of more grease—compared to a maximum recovery of 30% ee "4 . _ ot sis ge an ‘ 
} to 50% obtained by conventional catch basins having a Or “a sizes po ” ee won a F 
' minimum retention time of one hour. pre oe 1 nea +e a sip a 
' Let a Bulkley, Dunton field representative | ee cee be fenichet ae ee 
t show you how the Colloidair Separators can save you time, | oe ihe for eenipes Se 
j labor, space and money. Call or write today— 0 
| 
: BULKLEY, DUNTON OL MITTS & MERRILL 
PROCESSES, INC. 
5 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1001 South Water * SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
' Exclusive Agents in the United States: 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION 
VOTATOR DIVISION 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Wednesday, May 7, 1952 











At the start of the week, sellers were 
inclined to take a “waiting attitude” 
because of the strength that was being 
shown in allied markets. Consumers 
were bidding 5c, Chicago, on choice 
white grease, without action. 

As the week progressed, offerings 
continued to be lacking in the tallow 
and grease market, consequently the 
tight situation that was in evidence 
early, still persisted. A few tanks of 
renderers’ choice white grease sold at 
5c, c.a.f. Chicago. However, packers 
reported asking up to 5'%c for same. 
Two tanks of yellow grease sold at 
3%e, Chicago. Several more tanks of 
the same product sold at 4%4c, mid-east 
point. Couple of tanks of choice white 
grease, all hog, and packers’ produc- 
tion, sold at 5'4c, f.o.b. Chicago. Two 
tanks of regular fancy tallow, also 
packers’ production, sold at 5c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. It was reported that regular 
fancy tallow changed hands at 6c, 
East, and bleachable fancy tallow at 
6c, same destination. 

Nearing the close of the week, east- 
ern interests reported looking for of- 
ferings, and at the same time not sub- 
mitting very many bids. The larger 
consumers in the mid-west were listing 
sparce offerings, and looking for July 
movement. A scattering of sales came 
out: several tanks of choice white 
grease sold at 6c and 6%c, c.a.f. East. 
Few tanks of special tallow sold at 
4%c, and a few tanks of bleachable 
fancy tallow at 5%c, all c.a.f. Chicago. 
Three tanks of No. 2 tallow moved at 
3%e, caf. Chicago. The East sub- 
mitted bids of 4%@4%c on yellow 
grease. 

Later eastern demand created a 
“bullish” feeling in the market. Several 
tanks of choice white grease sold at 
6c, c.a.f. East, for “quick shipment.” 
A fair movement was also reported on 
choice white grease and bleachable 








BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


‘Chicago, Thursday, May 8, 1952) 


Blood 


Unit 
Ammonia 


Uuground, per unit of ammonia *O.0) 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 
Low test Seda inneeeoare .*6.50@6.75n 
*6.00@6.25n 
3.15 


High test , wareenss 
Liquid stick tank cars 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Carlots, 

per ton 
0%; meat and bone scraps, bagged $105.00 
O° meat and bone seraps, bulk. 97.50 
55% meat scraps, bulk........... 109.00 
0% digester tankage, bulk...... 95.00@100.00 
60°; digester tankage, bagged..... 102.50@ 105.00 
S0°% blood meal, bagged . 145.00@150.00n 


70°, standard steamed bone meal, 


bagged 95.00 


Fertilizer Materials 
High grade tankage, ground, per unit 


GED, dives cede eedetbnecdae8-6isssstced $6.00n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia............ - 1.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage 

Per anit 
Protein 
Low test . *1.70@1.75 
High test .*1.65@1.70 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed)............... 2.50 
Hide trimmings (green, salted)....... 30.00@32.50 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, 
DOR GO ccc ccadeenccsdscnsectoncend 65.00@70.00 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings, per lb.. 7 @ 7% 


Animal Hair 


Winter coil dried, per ton........... *90.00@95.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton - *50.00 
Cattle switches, per piece.. 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. . 
Summer processed, gray, Ib.......... 5 
n—nominal. 

*Quoted delivered basis. 








VEGETABLE OILS 


Thursday, May 8, 1952 





Edible vegetable oil prices advanced 


this week in light trading of most 
selections. 
Early Monday, more than twenty 


tanks of soybean oil, May shipment, 
cashed at 9%c. Later in the day, the 
same shipment traded at 9%c. June 
shipment advanced an %e and sold at 
9%c, and August-September movement 
traded early at 9%4c. There was some 
trading of September shipment at 10c. 
The cottonseed oil market was mostly 
inactive with a few sales in the Valley 
at lle and light movement in Texas 
at 10%c. The peanut oil market was 
pegged at 14%c, nominal basis, early. 
Later, however, the market firmed and 
this material traded at 14%c. Corn oil 
was quoted at 11%c, nominal basis. 
Coconut oil gained 3c and sold at 8%c. 
Further price advances were indi- 
cated at midweek, but only moderate 
trading materialized. Most soybean oil 
shipments gained 4c and some as much 
as %ac. May shipment sold early at 9%c 
and later at 9%c. June position traded 
at 9%c which represented refiners pur- 
chases. Later, speculative buying 
brought this stock up to 10c. 
July-September movement traded at 
10%c and August-September sold at 
10c. Trade sources attributed the price 
advances largely to curtailed produc- 
tion among some soybean processing 
plants. Cottonseed oil sold in the Valley 
and Southeast at 11%c in a limited 





fancy tallow at 6%c, East. Another 
tank of choice white grease sold at 
5%ec, and two tanks of bleachable fancy 
tallow at 5%4¢, all c.a.f. Chicago. A few 
tanks of yellow grease sold at 3% c, c.a.f 
Chicago, with sellers asking up to 4c 
in some directions. Interest in this mar- 
ket is more or less on better grade 
materials and offerings of this quality 
were not in big supply. 

TALLOWS: Thursday’s quotations: 


Regular fancy tallow, 5% @6c; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, 54%.@5%c; prime 
tallow, 544@5%; special tallow, 4%e; 
No. 1 tallow, 4@4%c; and No. 2 tal- 


low, 3c. 
GREASES: Thursday’s quotations: 
Choice white grease, 5% @5%c; A- 


white grease, 4% @5c; B-white grease, 
4% @4'ec; yellow grease, 3%c; house 
grease, 34%c; and brown grease was 
listed variously from 2% to 3c. 








For fast, dependable service.. 


Give us your offerings! 


COMPLETE 
BROKERAGE 


SERVICE 








Phone: DEarborn 2-7250 








Teletype: CG 1469 
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PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


NICK BEUCHER, Jr., President * 110 N. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 


JOHN LINDQUIST, V. President 
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way and Texas oil cashed at 10%c, 
early. Peanut oil advanced ‘ec and 
traded at 15c. Corn oil sold at 11%c 
and coconut oil was offered at 8142c but 
without action. 


vance, 


throughout the belt at %c price ad- 


New York cottonseed oil prices were 
quoted as follows: 


First Quarter Cuban Por 


Fats Imports Set Record 
A record quantity of lard ang rep, 
dered pork fat was imported into Cub, 


The market late midweek was still MONDAY, MAY 5, 1952 during the first quarter of this Yew 
considered firm, but trading of most in es Se dee U. S. Embassy — have disclog 
selections was light. There was rumored May ead 13.84 13.44 13.31 18.85b 18.28 tama pve ne aa Cuba 
trading of May shipment soybean oil JY ---::: 7. 2. 5 ‘66 13.6 ‘ 
at 9%. June and July stock cashed at mz’ 7" 25 4Gr 1885 1295 1887 seasonally low, amounted to 62% 
9%e and 10c, respectively. Cottonseed a cee — Ibe. The United States was the mg, 
oil was bid at 11%c in the Valley and Mar. |... 14.33b 14.88 14.25 14.25 14-18 supplier of these commodities, 


Southeast, and llc in Texas. Corn oil 
was offered at 12c and peanut oil at 
15%4c. Coconut oil traded at 8\c. 

CORN OIL: Market firm with prices 
up %c to lc. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Fair volume of 
trading at price advances %c to le com- 
pared with last week’s levels. 

PEANUT OIL: This market consid- 
erably stronger, with material moving 





in light volume at 15c. WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1962 VEGETABLE OILS 
) $ i J rad- May .. 13.76b 13.80 13.59 13.69b 13.79 a 7. 1952 
COCONUT OIL: Late midweek trad a OS ae one ae Me Wednesday, May r, 1982 
ing at 8i%4e, a 4c gain in comparison eS 5 o cos 14.35 14.35 14.07 14.15 14.30 Soa oil, carloads, f.o.b. mills ; 
; ; . , Yo OG: etecen 14.52 14.52 14.20 14.25 14.47 re Shere & : . : » Ty 
with the previous week's sales. Dec. ...... 14.60 14.60 14.32 1438 14.57 agent haanenba eat iN 
‘% ° ; ; ; " 35 5 J steer e ee eee wee wennes ; b 
COTTONSEED OIL: Trading limited gan 222002 1800 55433 BBR UABE™ cora'ah in Gans, 0b wlio 
70 Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern mills . Ia 
May, "53 .. 14.68b 14.44b 14.70b a = Fe ge 10 
te itd nh . ‘oconut oil, f.o.b *acifie Coast Rk» 
CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS Sales: 767 lots. Cottonseed foots, . 
Midwest and West Coast ........ 2 
Provision shipments, by rail, in the THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1952 a _ enero aipeoeeptes tae " 
7 av 3 r} . ; . M: . 13.65b 13.89 13.75 13.88 13.69b = 
week ended May 3, with comparisons: suis +++ 18.650 13.80 15.75 18.88 18.69 on a ET 
o se 14.23 14.42 14.80 14.41 14.15 
Week Previous Cor. Week Sept. — "on = ‘ Pa on 
‘ Cees = Oct. --+ 14.35 14.50 14.30 14.50 14.25 
ays Week 1961 Dec (11448 14.65 14.44 14.64 14.38 OLEOMARGARINE 
Cured _— 14,544,000 18.778.000 15.708.000 22" . 14.482... ..., 14.64n 14.35n Wednesday, May 7, 1952 
F ae a + pr x — ae Mar. ones = 14.70 = 14.5% 14.76b 14.38b White domestic vegetable ..... 5 
resh meats, “on White a 8 eee eee 
pounds .......25,109,.000 20,038,000 22,471,000 May, "53 .. 14.58 14.86b 14.44b Milk ‘churned RE obeeecnase . ae . 
Lard, pounds ... 3,843,000 3,383,000 5,964,000 Sales: 475 lets Water churned pastry .......... y 
i 2 


for CRACKLINGS, BONES 
DRIED BLOOD, TANKAGE 
and other BY-PRODUCTS 


ut 










quip t has enjoyed 
an enviable reputation in the 
Meat Packing and Rendering 
industries for well over 50 years. 
Builders of Swing Hammer 
Grinders, Cage Disintegrators, 
Vibrating Screens, Crushers,® 
Hashers — also complete self- 
contained Crushing, Grinding and 
Screening Units. Capacities 1 to 
20 tons per hour. 















STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 


Sta: GRINDERS] 



























The total volume of such fats », 
ceeded by 9 per cent the quantity jp, 
ported during the same three months ,; 
1951, and was 40 per cent greater th, 
the last quarter of 1951. 

Cuban consumption of lard duriny 
the first quarter of this year was a 
the highest on record, and believed , 
have reached 40,000,000 lbs. 














—RESISTS GREASE, OIL, #4 
WATER, ACIDS... , 
Makes Floors SAFE 


MELFLEX Vinyl Plastic Link Mats 
don’t soften or deteriorate . 

They stay firm and SAFE on floors 
where grease, oil, acid or water 
conditions destroy other types of 
mats... They prevent slips and 
falls because they keep theirg 
slip - proof surface indefinitely % | 
under hard, beating wear. TF : | 


Custom-Made — 
Plain or With Border Design— 
for Any Size Floor Area .. . 


Mats are woven of Vinyl links, 12” thick, on special rust-resistant 
spring steel wire with sleeve-reinforced ends Plain or with 
special border and center pattern of different color. Made to your 
Specifications to fit amy rectangular area. Assures mat of extreme 
durability, easy to clean by hosing with water, and reversible, since | 
} 
} 
| 


Vinyl! plastic is completely non-absorbent. 


Send Coupon today for full information and prices. 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
410 South Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


Send complete information on Vinyl Link Mots. 
Name 
Address 


City = : —.__- State 
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Big packer market quiet early, mid- 
week trading brisk at price advances— 
Light trading of small packer and 
country hides at prices steady with last 
quotations—Calf and kipskins dull. with 
no trading reported throughout the 
week—Shearling trading early at 
fractional gains. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: With most major 
packers on the sidelines the early part 
of the week, action in the spot hide 
market was extremely limited. A car 
of heavy native steers for May salting 
traded at 13c. There was some buying 
interest for butt branded steers at Ic 
lower than available offerings; con- 
sequently, no trading materialized. 

The big packer market rallied at mid- 
week and trading was brisk at prices 
le to as much as 3c advance over buy- 
ing ideas earlier in the week. About 
900 St. Paul ex-light native steers 
brought 18c early, and later trades 
were consummated at 18%c. A lot of 
1,250 heavy native steers sold at 13c 
and 1,600 light native steers sold at 17c 
and 17%c. Omaha butt branded steers 
brought 11%2c. About 1,000 light Texas 
steers brought 15%c and some ex-light 
Texas steers traded at 17\4c. 

There was a good market for heavy 
native cows with a lot of 1,000 trading 
at 13%4c and another lot of 3,500 going 
at 13%c, and still another lot of 700 
sold at 14c. On another trade, 1,400 
Kansas City-Chicago heavy cows sold 
at 13%c. Light native cows brought 
17c. Some 4,500 northern branded cows 
traded at 13c and Wichita branded cows 
brought 13%c. It was estimated 60,000 
hides changed hands Wednesday. 

Trading was light late midweek, and 
about 1,000 Kansas City heavy native 
cows traded at 13%4c. A lot of 2,400 
light Texas steers brought 16c. Two 
cars of native bulls traded at 10%c 
for “St. Pauls” and 91c for “Denvers.” 

SMALL PACKER and COUNTRY 
HIDES: Interest in the small packer 


market improved with several cars of 
native 48 lb. average hides trading at 
14@14%e and the 54 Ib. average at 
13@13%c, early. There was small 
movement later of 45 to 47 lb. average 
at 14%c. Late midweek trading of a 
ear of 65 lb. average at llc was re- 
ported. A car of country hides, 46 to 
47 lb. average, sold at llc. 

CALFSKINS and KIPSKINS: The 
market opened unchanged and remained 
dull throughout the week, with no trad- 
ing reported. 

SHEEPSKINS: There was only 
limited trading in this market which 
transpired, for the most part, early in 
the week. A truck of No. 1 shearlings 
sold at $1.85 and a car of No. 2’s and 
No. 3’s traded at $1.60 and $1.10. 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
May 8, 1952 Week 1951 

Nat. strs. ...13 @17% 13 @l6tun 33. @361,* 
Hvy. Texas 

CGPS. sccce 10ton 10m a0r 
Hvry. butt, 

brand'd strs. 11% 101, fare 
Hvy. Col. strs. 10n gl, 2H1g* 
Ex. light Texas 

ray Te 17tan 144, ‘7° 
Brand'’d cows.13) @13%gn 12% 33° 
Hy. nat. cows 13% 13% 34° 
Lt. nat. cows. 17n 16%, 36 @37* 
Nat. bulls ... al, 9n 24° 
Brand'd bulls. 101, Sn a 
Calfskins, Nor. 

10/15 324on 20n soe 

10/down .. 30n 27t4n 
Kips, Nor. 

nat. 15/25.. 27 n 2hn nor 
Kips, Nor. 


branded 224en 21ign “7 he 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 


STEERS AND COWS: 


60 Ibs. and over.11144,@12n 11 
0 Ibs 12%,@13n 12 


@ 11 4z: 
@12%4n 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 


Calfskins under 
oP Wh. se kees Mion 23n 73° 








LIVESTOCK 








Order Buyers 
427 Exchange Building * South St. Paul, Minn. 


Phones: La Salle 4666, 6461 
CHAS. E. LEE, Pres. 


Kips, 15/30 ..........20@24n 20@24n ni¢ 
Slunks, regular ..... 1.25n 1.25 3.259 
Slunks, hairless ..... 40n 40n 99° 
SHEEPSKINS 

Pkr. shearlings, 

No. vy" 1.85 1.60 6.000 

Dry Pelts... 28n 28n na on 
Horsehides, 

untrmd. ... 6.25n 6.250 16.000 

*Ceiling price. 

ond CO., INC 
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Export Controls On Some 
Hides Have Been Relaxed 


Relaxation of export controls on the 
shipment of a number of types of 
skins to foreign countries was an- 
nounced recently by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. Effective May 1, the 
OIT authorized the export of wet and 
dry sheep and lamb skins; raw goat, 
kangaroo, kid and wallaby skins; semi- 
tanned sheep, lamb, goat, and kid skins 
to most countries under “general li- 
cense GRO” without prior application. 

Specific export license applications 
must be filed only if shipment is to be 
made to Iron Curtain countries, Hong 
Kong or Macao. Export regulations 
were similarly lightened on shipments 
of buffalo hides under an order issued 
by the OIT a few weeks ago. 

A new provision in the rules of cat- 
tle hide exports states that exporters 
are now being required to specify the 
number of light-weight hides under 58 
Ibs. included in their export license ap- 
plications. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 3, 1952, were 4,584,- 
000 lbs.; previous week 3,530,000 Ibs.; 
same week 1951, 5,061,000 Ibs.; 1952 to 
date, 80,431,000 lbs.; same period 1951, 
105,414,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for the week ended May 
3, 1952 totaled 2,969,000 lbs.; previ- 
ous week, 4,152,000 lbs.; corresponding 
week 1951, 3,714,000 lbs.; this year to 
date, 68,994,000 lbs.; corresponding 
period a year ago, 86,426,000 lbs. 





N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


MONDAY. MAY 5, 1952 


Open High Low Close 
Jan --+ 16.75 16.75 16.30 16.30 
Apr. - 16.70b err ae 16.30b 
July ... 16.55b 16.80 16.43 16.43 
July, ‘53 16.75b as an ; 16.30b 
Oct. . 16.75 16.75 16.25 16.30 -25 
Oct., °53 16.75b . 16.30b 


Sales. 65 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1952 


Jan. - 16.05b 16.15 15.75 15.80b-90a 
Apr. - 16.10b me — 15.80b-95a 
July ... 16.25b 16.25 15.85 15.80b-16.00a 
July, '53 16.10b osan son 15.80b-16.00a 
Oct. ... 16.2 16.25 15.75 15.75 -85 
Oct., ‘53 16.15b one 15.85b-16. 05a 
Sales: 92 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1952 

Jan. . 15.85b 16.15 15.85 16.12b-20a 
Apr. ... 15.85b 16.25 16.05 16.10b-20a 
July ... 15.80b 16.20 16.15 16.10b-30a 
July, "53 15.85b 15.87 15.85 16.15b-25a 
Oct. ... 15.78-79 16.30 15.78 16.17 

Oct., ‘53 15.90b ‘ ° 16.20b-35a 


Sales: 80 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1952 


Jan. ... 16.75 » 16.85 16.60 16.70b-75a 
Apr. ... 16.55b wail 0s is 16.72b-78a 
July - 16.40 16.80 16.40 16.70b-T5a 
July, °53 16.50b 16.75 16.70 16.75b-80a 
Oct 16.50-55 16.70 


. eae 16.40 
Oct., ‘53 16.60b sese 
Sales: 96 lots. 


16.78b-80a 


FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1952 


Jan. . 16.75b 16.87 16.70 16. 70b-80a 

Apr. 16.75b —- ane 16.72b-80a 

July . 16.70b 16.90 16.75 16.65b-80a 

July, °53 16.80b , 16.75b-80a 

Oct. ... 16.80b 16.95 16.65 16.70b-80a 

Oct., °53 16.80b 16. 78b-83a 
Sales: 49 lots 
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Sharp Drop In Exports Of 
Canadian Bacon And Hams 


Exports of pork meats from Canada 
last year dropped to the lowest in years, 
the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture has disclosed. Total poundage of 
bacon and ham last year amounted to 
a mere 6,132,500 compared with 1947 
figures of 235,789,200 lbs. Value of 
1951 exports of bacon and hams was 
placed at $3,649,744 against $62,081,- 
160 in 1947, which was not a record 
value. It was surpassed by the 1948 
valuation of $69,960,452. 

Straight pork poundage was 15,709,- 
900 with a valuation of $5,084,848. This 
was an increase compared to 6,280,200 
Ibs. in 1950. The largest exports of pork 
from that country in the past five years 
was in 1948 when 22,259,700 lbs. of the 
product was shipped out of the country. 
Valuation that year was placed at 
$5,293,544. 

Total imports of bacon and hams in 
1951 amounted to 1,317,799 lbs. Imports 
of pork from all countries amounted to 
21,311,311 lbs., a big increase over the 
previous year’s 6,001,044 lbs. Exports 
of lard last year dropped to 83,800 lbs. 
from 125,800 lbs. in 1950 and 778,600 
Ibs. in 1947. 

The United States replaced Great 
Britain as Canada’s biggest trader in 
these commodities in the past two years. 


MARCH POULTRY CANNING 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during March totaled 
17,263,00 lbs. compared with 17,425,000 
lbs. during March last year and 10,- 
780,000 Ibs. the 1946-50 average quan- 
tity canned during the month, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics has 
reported. 

The quantity of poultry certified un- 
der federal inspection during March to- 
taled 47,142,000 lbs. compared with 37,- 
565,000 Ibs. during March last year. Of 
the quantity inspected this year, 16,687, 
000 Ibs. were for canning and 30,455,000 
lbs. were eviscerated for sale. Of the 
quantity inspected during March last 
year, 16,832,000 lbs. were for canning 
and 20,733,000 lbs. were eviscerated for 
sale. 


See Want Ad page for good men. 
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FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 

The live hog top at Chicago was 
$20.50; average, $19.25. Provision 
prices were quoted as follows: Under 
12 pork loins, *52.30; 10/14 green 
skinned hams, 47@47%4; Boston butts, 
39; 16/down pork shoulders, 33@33%2; 
3/down spareribs, 38% @38%; 8/12 fat 
backs, 8@9; regular pork trimmings, 
19n; 18/20 DS bellies, 17% @18n; 4/6 
green picnics, 29@29%; 8/up green 
picnics, 28%. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 9.75n 
and P.S. lard in tierces at 11.25n. 


*Ceiling price. 


Cottonseed Oil 
Closing cottonseed oil futures at New 
York were quoted as follows: May 
13.77-79; July 14.05-06; Sept. 14.25-27; 
Oct. 14.35-36; Dec. 14.47-46; Jan. 
14.44n; Mar. 14.58; and May 14.64b. 
Sales totaled 509 lots. 





Calif. Tops In Cattle And 
Sheep Kill; lowa In Hogs 

California continues to lead the na- 
tion in the slaughter of cattle and 
sheep, March figures on slaughter of 
livestock by states indicate. The USDA 
table on comparisons by states showed 
the Golden State kill of cattle to be 
142,000 head. Second in order was IIli- 
nois with 113,000, followed ciosely by 
Iowa with 106,000. Wyoming reported 
only 800 cattle commercially sleugh- 
tered during the month. 

Wisconsin again lead in the calf de- 
partment with 114,000, followed by 
New York with 104,000. Third in order 
was Pennsylvania with 66,000. Wyom- 
ing showed the smallest kill, 100 head. 

Iowa, as usual, lead in hog slaughter 
with 1,077,000. Illinois ranked second 
with 730,000 and Minnesota third with 
555,000. Nevada reported the least, 
1,500. 


California topped the list with 141,- 


000 sheep and lambs slaughtered during 
March, followed by 113,000 for Tow, 
and Nebraska stood third with 110,0% 
Several southern and southeaster 
states reported no sheep kill at al], 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 
New York, May 8, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted Thursday y 
$6.00 to $6.50 per unit of ammonia, [gy 
test wet rendered tankage was quote 
at $6.00 to $6.25 per unit of ammoni, 
Dry rendered was listed at $1.80 pe 
protein unit. 





Central 
Livestock 
Order Buying 
Company 


Trained buyers of: 
V CATTLE 
V HOGS 
Vv CALVES 
V SHEEP 
V LAMBS 


For Slaughterers and 
Feeders, 
U.S.D.A. Supervision 


South St. Paul, Minn. 
West Fargo, N. Dak. 
Billings, Mont. 
































FOR BETTER NEBRASKA CORN FED HOGS 


Buy Them Through 


HEBRON LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
HEBRON, NEBRASKA 





Phone 290 
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Regardless of the types of livestock that your 
business requires for profitable, efficient op- 
eration, K-M can fill your blanket orders 
more economically and to your greater sat- 
isfaction! The Kennett-Murray Organization 
is backed by 66 years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice to packers...and this livestock buying 
“know how” works for you at all important 
livestock markets! Contact one of the con- 
veniently located K-M offices today... put 
K-M at your service now! 













CONVENIENTLY LOCATED: 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. JONESBORO, ARK. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO LAFAYETTE, IND. 
DAYTON, OHIO LOUISVILLE, KY. 
DETROIT, MICH. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
FLORENCE, S. C. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PAYNE, OHIO 
JACKSON, MISS. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 












KENNETT-MURRAY 


America’s Largest, Oldest and Leading Livestock Buying Service! 


e K-M SERVES ALL IMPORTANT MARKETS! 


e K-M IS STAFFED WITH BUYING EXPERTS 
AT ALL POINTS! 


e K-M IS THE VITAL LINK BETWEEN YOU 
AND PROFITABLE LIVESTOCK BUYING! 


e K-M IS A WELL-PLANNED AND 
CONVENIENT HOOK-UP! 


e K-M IS THE WORLD'S GREATEST LIVE- 
STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION! 


e K-M OPERATES A LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIM DEPARTMENT FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE! 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


LivesTocr« suTING a oe ae | 





SAMUEL KEATING & SONS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 
* 
Over 55 Years Experience 
on the Chicago Market! 
* 


Room 209, Exchange Building 
U.S. YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Direct Phone to Hog Alley: Virginia 7-0650 
Home Phone: CEdarcrest 3-3617 








References 


THE LIVESTOCK NATIONAL BANK 
THE DROVERS NATIONAL BANK 


Bonded under U.S.A. 
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TEMPERLY 


Livestock 
TRANSPORTATION 


v 











m> SERVING THE ENTIRE MIDDLE WEST! 
mm 20 YEARS' EXPERIENCE! 
ma EXPERT HANDLING OF LIVESTOCK! 
m> ALL CARGO FULLY INSURED! 
* 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


P.O. Box 103, Union Stock Yards @ Atlantic 2371 
e 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Bourbon Stock Yards e Clay 1105 














Swine Erysipelas Can Wipe 
Out Winter Pork Profits 

One of the most dangerous warm 
weather hog diseases, swine erysipelas, 
now poses a growing threat to winter- 
time pork profits, Nels Dahlquist, live- 
stock specialist for the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural extension service, says. Quot- 
ing a recent report by the American 
Foundation for Animal Health, Dahl- 
quist intimated that the disease now ap- 
pears almost as frequently in cold 
weather as it does in the summer 
months. 

One reason for its appearance in 
winter, he added, is that the causative 
germs can live indefinitely in hog lots. 
And another reason is that a farmer 
may have chronic carriers in his drove 
and not know it. 

Erysipelas is easily confused with 
hog cholera, enteritis, pig typhoid or 
streptococcic infections. Symptoms may 
include lameness, arched backs, loss of 
weight and skin discoloration. Death 
losses in unvaccinated droves may run 
50 per cent or higher. Infected pigs 
must be isolated, and dead ones burned 
or buried, Dahlquist advises. 


Kill Sheep Ticks At Shear 
Times, Says Entomologist 


Shearing time is the best time to 
control sheep ticks, Mike Swoboda, ex- 
tension entomologist at New Mexico 
A&M College, advises. Ticks multiply 
rapidly in the winter and early spring 
when the wool is long. Shearing usually 
removes a large number of them, it has 
been found. 

The unthrifty condition of the ewes 
and lambs probably costs about 25 
cents per head per month, so it costs 
that much a month to feed the ticks on 
each sheep. 

Dipping affords the best control, be- 
cause it thoroughly covers the animal. 
Spraying, however, is more widely used 
since it is an easier method of appli- 
cation. 


* Lives tock Buying 
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SALABLE AND DRIVE-IN 
RECEIPTS AT 64 MARKETS 
Total salable and drive-in receipts 
of livestock by classes during March 
1952, and 1951 at the 64 public markets. 


TOTAL SALABLE RECEIPTS* 


Mareh 1952) Mareh 1951 


GRTRID  cedccccccecsccecucs 1,012,165 957,178 
Se 229,964 241,208 
DE Scsecvecassnccoouaed 2,504,257 2,127,539 
BE war scwchbdewnreenee 546,848 315,312 
TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 

Mareh 1992) Mareh 1951 
Cattle 935,425 887,393 
Calves - 238,408 253,724 
Hogs 2,844,149 2,482,710 
Sheep 491,093 312,586 





*Does not include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such shipments pass 
through the stockyards. 


Driven-in receipts at 64 public mar- 
kets constituted the following percent- 
ages of total March receipts, which 
include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such ship- 
ments pass through the stockyards: 
Cattle, 77.9; calves, 87.7; hogs, 79.9, 
and sheep, 49.7. These percentages com- 
pared with 77.4, 85.4, 80.8 and 43.6 per 
cent during 1951. 


Winter Is Best Time To 
Rid Cattle Of Grubs, Lice 


In order to successfully combat grub 
worms, which annually ruin thousands 
of dollars worth of cattle hides, it is 
best to understand their living habits 
and life cycles, said T. R. Robb, -ento- 
mologist with the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural service. 

“Successful control depends on doing 
everything at the right time and in the 
right way and with the right tools,” he 
emphasized. Latest research seems to 
indicate that summer spraying of live- 
stock to control the parent fly is almost 
100 per cent ineffective. “This is but a 
waste of time and money,” Robb added. 

“Only proper winter-time control 
measures have been proven effective. 
Louse control and grub control can be 
combined at the time before the young 
grubs burrow into the animal’s skin,” 
Robb pointed out. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

FT, WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA “ 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 






- Increase Safety of 


SEE OUR FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 99 





PREFERRED PACKAGING SERVICE 


Glassine and Greaseproof Papers @ Plain, Laminated and Heat-Seal 
Sylvania Cellophane e Foil e Special Papers e Printed in Sheets and Rolls 


creators 
multicolor 
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Urge Joint Efforts to 






Livestock Handling 


The executive committee of Livestoc 
Conservation, Inc., has: announced the 
tentative formation of a Truckers’ Cm, 
ference of Livestock Conservation, |, 
The objectives of the group would } 
the promotion of cooperative efforts ;, 
increase safety, efficiency and economy 
in all phases of motor transportatio, 
of livestock. While it is intended thy 
there will be state and local subj. 
vision, the scope of the program } 
national. 

The following were selected as mep. 
bers of the organization committe 
Chris Sorenson, Sorenson Truck Ser. 
ice, Longmont, Colo.; John Drape 
Livestock Carriers Association of Tey. 
as, Austin; Tennys Alkire, Alkire Trud 
Lines, Kansas City, Mo. 

All motor carriers engaged in th 
transportation of livestock are eligi 
ble for membership. Firms are askej 
to contribute $2.50 for each livestock 
truck operated to help defray expenses 
in developing the truckers’ program, 








































ST. LOUIS HOGS IN MARCH 

Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the National Stock Yards, £. 
St. Louis, Ill., were reported by H.L 
Sparks & Co., as follows: 


April 
1952 1951 


Hogs received 275,404 286 S60 
Highest price 318.00 22. 1¢ 
Lowest price ... 16.75 21.1 
Average price ... 16.62 21.1 
Average weight, Ibs. . 229 be] 


Mexico Foot-Mouth Report 


Heightened activity of inspection 
forces employed by the Mexico-United 
States Commission for the eradication 
of foot-mouth disease resulted in the 
investigation during March of 57,625 
herds which contained sick animals. No 
trace of the disease was found. Febrv- 
ary investigation involved 29,430 herds 


Daniels 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS) 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, 
May 7, were reported by the Production and Marketing Ad- 


ministration as follows: 





St. L. Natl. Yds. Chicago 
HOGS: (Includes Bulk of Sales) 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
Choice: 
120-140 Ibs. - 00- 17. 4 es trace at $ 
140-160 Ibs. ° - 17.00-18.75 
160-180 Ibs. 18.50-20.00 
180-200 Ibs. 5-% 
200-220 Ibs. 2 
220-240 Ibs. 19. 00-20. 10 
240-270 lbs. 19.00-19.75 
270- Ibs. 18.50-19.25 
300-330 Ibs. 5 
330-360 Ibs. 
Medium 
160-220 Ibs 17.25-19.50 18.00-19.50 
sows: 
Choice: 
270-300 Ibs. . 17.25 only 
300-330 Ibs. . 17.25 only 
330-360 Ibs. . 16.75-17.25 
360-400 Ibs. .» 16.25-17.00 
400-450 Ibs. .. 16.00-16.75 - 6.00- 16.7 75 
450-550 lbs. . 15.50-16.50 .50-16.25 
Medium: 
250-500 Ibs 15.00-16.75 15.00-17.00 











SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 


Prime: 

700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 


lbs 

Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


ed 37 00 





Choice: 

700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 


Good: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 


lbs 
lbs 
lbs 
lbs 


Ibs 
lbs, 
Ibs. 


Commercial, 
all wts. 26.5 

Utility, all wts.. 

HEIFERS: 

Prime: 

600- 800 lbs 
800-1000 Ibs. 


Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs 


Good: 
500- 700 Ibs. .. 28.50-32.25 
700- 900 Ibs. 





28.00-32.25 


Commercial, 
Se WE. crceccs 
Utility, all wts.. 


cows: 
Commercial, 
all wts. ...... 
Utility, all wts.. 
Can. & entter 
all wts. .... 





23.00-26.00 


24.00-27.00 
22.00-24.00 


- 16.00-22.00 


BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) 


Comme reial .. ++ 23.50-26.00 
.. 22.00-23.50 


Utility 
Cutter 19.00-22.00 


VEALERS: 

Choice & prime. 
Com’! & good... 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 


Choice & prime. 32.00-36.00 
Com'l & good... 25.00-32.00 


32.00-38.00 
26.00-32.00 


SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. 


Choice & prime. 
Good & choice, 


Down): 
26.50-27.75 


(Shorn) 24.75-26.50 
EWES: 
Good & choice, 

(Shorn) ...... 10.00-12.00 


Coll & utility 7.00-10.00 


35.50-37.25 
36.00-38.00 
35.75-38.00 
35.00-37.50 


26.50-29.! 
24.50-2¢ 














26.00-29.00 
22.50-26.00 


24.25-26.50 
22.00-24.50 


18.00-22.00 


All Weights: 


22.00-24.50 


35.00-37.00 
29.00-35.00 


32.00-36.00 
26.00-32.00 


to 
ial 
3 
te 
1 
io) 
aA 


11.00-13.00 
8.00-11.00 


Kansas City 





19. 50-20. 00 
19.00-19.75 
18.00-19.25 
17.75-18.25 
17.50-18.00 


18.25-19.50 








28 .00-31.25 
27.75-31.25 


25.00-28.00 


22.50-25.00 


23.50-26.00 


21.00-23.50 
17.00-21.00 





31.00-35.00 
26.00-31.00 


26.25-27.50 


25.00-26.25 


12.50-13.50 
8.50-12.00 
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Omaha 


17.50-18.50 
8.25-19.75 





19. 25- 19.90 
19.00-19.75 
18.25-19.25 
17.50-18.50 
17.50-18.50 











25.25-28.7% 


23 .00- 





34.50-35.7! 
34.50-35.75 





31.25-34.50 
31.00-34.! 


28.50-31.25 
28.50-31.25 


5.00-28.50 
22.00-25.00 


24.00-26.00 
20.00-24.00 


15.00-20.00 


23.50-25.00 
25.00-27.00 
22.50-25.00 


20.00-22.50 


32.00-35.50 
26.00-32.00 


29.00-34.00 
25.00-29.00 


11.00-13.00 
7.00-11.00 


St. Paul 





15.50-16.00 
14.00-15. 
13.00-13. 





q 
12.50-13.00 | 


34. 50- 36. 50 





33.50-36.50 


31.50-35.00 
32.00-35.00 
31.50-34.50 
31.00-34.00 


28.00-32.00 
28.50-32.00 
28.00-32.00 


26.00-28.50 


22.50-26.00 


33.00-35.00 


33.00-35.00 


31.00-33.00 
31.00-33.00 


28.00-31.00 
28.00-31.00 


26.00-28.00 
22.00-26.00 


23.50-26.00 


20.00-23.50 | 


16.50-20.00 


24.00 only 

24.50-25.50 
23.50-25.50 
21.00-23.50 


29 .00-36.00 


23.00-29.00 | 


28.00-32.00 
22.00-28.00 


27.00-27.50 | 


26.00-27.00 


12.50-13.50 | 


7.00-12.00 








~| INDIANAPOLIS 


World’s Largest Hog 
Shipping Market 


Nearest Big Market 
to the East Coast 


i 


Indiana Hogs are 
Packer-Preferred 


Here at INDIANAPOLIS the packer finds 
every facility for safe handling; experi- 
enced, capable men to buy, sort and grade. 
It is here at INDIANAPOLIS that both 
buyer and seller find a profitable market! 
Desirable weights, grades, and a large sup- 
ply and assortment are always available at 
INDIANAPOLIS. Fast, dependable truck- 
ing and rail service in all directions! !NDI- 
ANA HOGS will fill your bill... INDIAN- 
APOLIS invites your patronage! 


= INDIANAPOLIS & 
Stock Yards Marketing Institute 
INDIANAPOLIS STOCKYARDS 


Indianapolis 21, Indiana 


























LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specified grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at eleven leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended April 26, were reported to THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 














































GOOD VEAL 

STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK Up to Good and Gr. B' id. 
YARDS 1000 Ib. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
Toronto $23.89 $25.60 $30.46 
Montreal Th 25.60 err 
Winnipeg 28.50 22.00 
Galgary 29.64 20.07 
Edmonton 32.00 23.00 
Lethbridge ee 21.58 
Pr. Albert 28.00 
Moose Jaw 1 
Saskatoon 19.50 26.00 
Regina paad ee 
Vancouver 31.65 24.60 


*Dominion Government premiums not included 








HERRELL BROTHERS 





Over 30 Years of Hog Buying Service 
at 
Stock Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 
sf 


PHONE: MARKET 2722 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. McCMURRAY, Inc. 


40 Years’ Experience 
on the Indianapolis Market 


INDIANAPOLIS + FRANKFORT 
INDIANA 


Tel. FRanklin 2927 - Tel. 2233 















SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISLONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 





for the week ending May 3: 
CATTLE 

Chicagot .... 17,501 125,754 20,311 
Kansas Cityt. 12,618 11,958 13,26: 
Omaha*t .... 19,906 20,950 19,2 
E. St. Louist. 5,000 5,024 7,710 
St. Josepht .. 5,462 627 6,557 
Sioux Cityt 10,051 9,547 9,440 
Wichita*t ... 2,416 2,574 3,144 
New York & 

Jersey 8,340 








Cityt 7,684 
Okla. City*t 2,664 
Cincinnati§ 3,185 
Denvert 7 


WH We te 
° nhs 








St. Pault 18,860 

Milwaukeet 249 

Total -115,117 103,107 127,010 

SHEEP 

Chicagot .... 7,912 2,767 

| Kansas Cityt. 7,2 7,640 

| Omaha*t saw an 4,457 

E. St. Louist. 2 1,080 

| St. Josepht 29.078 5,144 

Sioux Cityt 4,329 1,828 

Wichita*t 5,412 3,134 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 41,2 40,590 38,895 


Okla. City*t 








Cincinnati§ 179 134 

Denvert ..... 5,987 +, 283 
| St. Pault . 2,737 1,241 

Milwaukeet 422 161 

WOE écncar 97,776 72,259 
HOGS 

Chicagot .... 40,416 43,920 

Kansas Cityt 5, 

Omaha*t coe MB, 4 

E. St. Lonist. 32,27 7 

St. Josepht 20, 

Sioux Cityt 20,023 

Wichita*t ca 9,224 

New York & 

Jersey City? ! 45,590 
Okla. City*t 14,347 
Cincinnati§ 21,488 
Denvert ..... 10,731 
St. Pault 33,784 
Milwaukeet 8,631 





| 








Total ...-815,395 356,083 328,589 
*Cattle and calves 
+Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
eluding directs. 


tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 
§Stockyards receipts for local 


Slaughter, including directs. 





BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 

Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Thursday, 
May 8, were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, ch. & pr... ..$35.25 only 
Steers, gd. & ch..... 32.00@34.40 


Heifers, util. & com. 23.50@28.00 
Heifers, com’l & gd.. 24.50@31.50* 


Cows, com. ......... 25.00@27.50 
Cows, utility ....... 23.00@ 24.00 
Cows, canner, cutter. 18.00@22.00 
Bulls, com’l ........ 26.00@29.00 
Bulls, utility ..... . 24.00@25.75 
VEALERS: 
ee 40.00* 
Gd. & pr. .......... 33.00@38.00 
Ut. & com - 21.00@32.00 
rer err 15.00@ 20.00 
HOGS: 
Gd. & ch., 170/230. .$21.00@21.25 
Sows, 400/down 16.00@17.00 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 


| stock at Jersey City and 41st 


st.. New York market for 


| week ended May 2: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable .. 157 57 815 é 
Total (incl. 


directs) .4,837 1,172 23,329 25,951 
Prev. wk.: 
Salable 192 112 914 108 


Total (inel 


directs) .3,868 1,603 23,702 20,744 


*Ineluding hegs at 


3ist street: 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Supplies of livestock at the Chie 
Union Stockyards for current 
comparative periods. 
RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
3t 


Ago 


and 





Apr. 30 343 12,720 
May 1 309 15,480 
May 2 226 
May 3 48 
May 5 367 
May 6 300 
May 7 300 
May 8 300 14,000 3 0 
*Week so 
far . 32,034 1,315 34,058 14.6% 
Week ago.34,400 1,665 61,056 19 469 
Year ago. .2 7 1,800 46,585 5.445 







3 
2 yrs. 49 1,809 46,386 
*Including 580 cattle, 10,723 
and 7,358 sheep direct to packe 


ago.2 












SHIPMENTS 
40 d $7 «(1,527 1,76 
16 3,417 1,78 
23 3,318 62 
“ 1 742 : 
3,951 5 2.555 57 
3 OW) 2,000 1,006 
4,000 1,000 1.000 
2.500 2.000 300 
80 ] 
rey 34 
ago.15, 67 
Year ago.. &, nT 
2 yrs. ago. 8,904 435 5.2 
MAY RECEIPTS 
1952 151 
Cattle 35,852 36,158 
Calves 1,898 2.434 
0 Fer . 84,591 S4 te 
BOOED vcccccccses Bee 8,019 
MAY SHIPMENTS 
GGEEO ve cccscncne 17,280 12,923 
SN ace nde am Goma al 15,786 6,115 
DG. sewer denens 5,612 3,198 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 


cago, week ended Thursday, May 8 
Week Week 
ended ended 
May 8 May 1 

Packers’ purch. .. 37,305 42,005 

Shippers’ purch... 13,367 10,093 

BOGE sonescesns 50,672 52,188 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 
Prices paid for livestock 
at Los Angeles on Thursday, 
May 8, were reported as 

shown in the table below: 









CATTLE: 
ee: We Gs ceaass $32.00 only* 
Oe ae 7.00 only* 
Heifers, geod, 00 only* 
CONN; GRETA 2s ccc cess 25.50@ 26.50 
Cows, utility .00@24.75 
Cows, can. & cut. ... 19.00@21.50 
Bulls, util., com’l.... 27.00@30.0 
VEALERS: 
Good, choice ......... $34.00@ 37.00 
Utility & com. ...... 27.00@32.00 
HOGS: 
Gd. & ch., 200/240. ..$21.00@21.75 
ee Ges aden doannee 15.00@16.0 
SHEEP: 
Lambs, gd., ch....... $27.00 only 
*Nominal. 





CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter in Can- 





ada for the week ended 
April 26: 
CATTLE 
Wk. Ended Same Wk 
April 26 Last Yr. 
Western Canada. 6,602 11,092 
Eastern Canada.. 12,427 14,004 
SOOM. ci csvcexs 19,029 25,006 
HOGS 
Western Canada. 54,705 28,279 
Eastern Canada... 90,485 6,777 
rere + 145,190 85, 056 
SHEEP 
Western Canada. 3,901 886 
Eastern Canada... 1,021 1,332 
aa 4,922 2,218 
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12,928 
6,118 
3,198 


HASES 
at Chi- 
May § 

Week 
ended 
May 1 
42,005 
10,093 


52,188 


ES 
ES 


estock 
irsday, 
ed as 
OW: 


") only* 
) only* 
») only* 
0G 26.50 
WG 24.75 
OG 21.50 
1)@ 30.00 


1G 37.00 
32.50 


WE 21.75 
10@ 16.00 


0) only 


L 


n Can- 
ended 


ame Wk, 
ast Yr. 
11,092 
14,004 


25,006 


28,279 


6,777 








PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


purebases of livestock by 


packers 


at principal centers for the week end 


ing Saturday, May 3, 


1952, as re- 


ported to The National Provisioner: 
CHICAGO 

4rmour, 7,11% hogs; Swift, 915 

nogs; Wilson, 2,606 hogs; Agar, 

7,861 hogs: Shippers, 12,407 hogs; 

Others, 21,915 hogs. 

Total: 17,501 cattle; 1,837 calves; 





‘ 
52,823 hogs; 7,912 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 


















Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
2,706 377 4,352 1,533 
af ' 2'509 «= «384. «5,540 4,241 
Wilson... 977 ‘| ae 
putehers . 4,316 4 1,204 nee 
Others ..- 1,845 3,369 1,743 
Total 854 765 17,527 7,517 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour - 5,296 : 2,353 
Cudaby . 4,782 , 
swift .. 4,960 3,869 
Wilson ‘ 2,407 1,455 
Cornhusker 255 vee 
Eagle ...-.- 55 
Gr. Omaha .. 272 
Hoffman .... 44 
Rothschild 358 
ere 994 
Kingan ..... 1,522 
Merchants .. 4s aan 
Midwest .... Ob eas 
Omaha ..... 37 ave 
Uniom .....-- 326 os ad 
Others .. ° 12,404 
Total ..... 21,759 49,857 9,441 
E. 8T. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,334 553 11,055 1,300 
Swift . 1,823 873 9,085 971 
Hunter ... 418 6,073 
Heil oe oe 2,530 
Krey ..... 1,194 
Laclede .. eae cose 3000 
ee oes 897 
Total .. 3,575 1,426 32,273 2,280 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift . 2,057 132 9,573 4,453 
Armour .. 1,903 269 9,767 406 
Others ... 2,335 34 4,006 one 
Total® . 6,298 435 23,346 4, 
*Does not include 6 calves, 9,738 
hogs and 1,461 direct sheep. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 3,345 *3 12,564 1,085 
Cudahy .. 3,780 - 11,020 oo 
Swift . 2,820 5,526 774 
Butchers 298 TT eee 
Others . 9,066 37 13,915 3,064 
Total ..19,809 41 43,025 5,792 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 994 33° «1,543 490 
Wilson ... 806 78 1,450 1,771 
Butchers 147 ‘ 1,334 oo 
Total* . 1,047 111 4,336 2,270 
“Does not include 598 cattle, § 
calves, 8,901 hogs and 352 direct 
sheep. 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy .. 1,071 100 4,812 5,412 
Guggenheim - eee oes eee 
) 6(C- 24 eee 2 
. 78 ‘ 960 
Sunflower... .... ae 62 
Pioneer 128 
Excel -. 562 die sale 
Others - 1,019 590 778 
Total . 2,882 100 6,435 6,190 
LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


Armour 





281 492 
Cudahy 117 148 
Swift .... 104 one 
Wilson ... 19 “0 
Acme 486 ° 
Atlas .... 334 aia 
Clougherty. ... is 358 
Coast .... 235 6 111 
Harman .. eos 
er. .... 28 677 
United . 833 ast 3 
Others ... 3,649 193 
Total .. 5,844 199 1,919 


Sheep 








DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,538 48 2,756 6,660 
Swift .... 1,698 42 2,607 4,358 
Cudahy 781 24 3,008 547 
Wilson 703 ose oes seat 
Others ... 5,369 139 3,107 300} 
Total ..10,089 253 11,473 11,865 | 
8ST. PAUL | 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 3 3,488 18,147 1,122 | 
Bartusch TT ° “se 
Cudahy 134 443 
Rifkin 52 ees 
Superior .. coe eee coe | 
Swift 3,677 25,951 2,015 | 
Others 3,247 15,641 1,588 | 
Total 18,400 10,598 59,739 5,168 
| 
CINCINNATI | 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep | 
Gall ee 171 | 
Kahn's 
Meyer ni ne ome eae 
Schlachter. 65 131 sue — 
Northside. . soe eee coe coe | 
Others . 2,320 1,102 15,763 4 
Total . 2,385 1,233 15,763 175 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep | 
Armour R55 266 «2,254 2,181 | 
Swift .... 736 2,136 2,721 | 
Blue Bonnet 379 er 
aes 316 27 
Rosenthal. 91 . eee | 
Total .. 2,877 558 4,644 4,902 | 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. Week | 
May 3 Week 1951 
ere 124,214 108,383 131,204 
Hogs ......323,160 311,364 306,078 | 
Sheep ..... 68,371 58,112 37,580 | 


| 





CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING | 

Des Moines, Ia., May 8,—| 
Prices at the ten concentra-| 
tion yards and 11 packing | 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota | 
were: | 


Hogs, good to choice: | 
160-180 Ibs. ..........- $16.60@ 19.10 
180-240 Ibs. .......... 18.60@ 19.75 


240-300 Ibs. 
300-360 Ibs. 

Sows: 
270-360 Ibs. 
440-560 Tbe. ......c00% 15.00@ 17.00 
Corn belt hog receipts 


were reported as follows by 


18.05@ 19.75 
17.60@ 19.05 | 


the U. S. Department of | 


Agriculture: 
This Same day 
week last wk. 
estimated actual 
 — _ ao 33,000 41,000 
ge SE. 36,000 35,000 
nt © sbeseenes 29,500 41,500 
PR 27,000 40,000 
5 Seer 46,500 49,000 
| fb ges 45,000 39,000 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended May 3, with 


comparisons, are shown in 
the following table: 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date . 229,000 526,000 147.000 
Previous 
week.. 211,000 520,000 141,000 
Same wk. 
1951. 241,000 559,000 120,000 


1952 to 

date .3,632,000 
1951 to 

date .3,846,000 


10,496,000 2,649,000 


9,816,000 2,268,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending May 3: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Angeles 6,800 65 2,000 700 
N. Portland 1,825 250 1,940 850 
8. Francisco noo 7 1,900 650 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 


Same week year ago.. 


MUTTON: 

Week ending May 3, 
Week previous .......... 
Same week year ago. 


HOG AND PIG: 
Week ending May 3, 
Week previous .. 
Same week year 


1952. 
ago. 


PORK CUTS: 

Week ending May 3, 1952. 
Week previous 
Same week year ngo.... 


BEEF CUTS: 
Week ending May 3, 1952 
Week PEOVIGES ccccccccses 
Same week year ago 


VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 


Week ending May 3, 1952.. 


Week previous .. 


Same week year ago...... 


LAMB AND MUTTON CUTS 


Week ending May 3, 
Week previous . 


1952. 
Same week year ago 





1952.. 


STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses 
Week ending May 3, 1952. 10,668 
Week previous ............ 11,203 
Same week year ago.... 11,247 

| COW: 
Week ending May 3, 1952 Usd 
Week previous ........ 1,078 
Same week year ugo.. 1,080 

BULL: 

Week ending May 3, 1952.. 632 
Week previous ......... p21 
Same week year ago.. Hoo 

VEAL: 

Week ending May 3, 1952 9,900 
Week previous .......... 11,894 
Same week year ago.... 12,690 

LAMBS: 

Week ending May 3, 1952.. 28,016 
Week previous ........ . 3 





9,108 
11,592 
16,419 


1,187,791 
1,240,674 
2.649 904 


48,793 


3,752 


15,363 


BEEF CURED: 

ek ending May 3, 1952.. 
Kk previous .........+. 
Same 





week year ago.. 


PORK 
Week 
Week 
Same 


CURED AND SMOKEI 
ending May 3, 1952.. 
PreViIOUS ....-eeeee 

week year ago 


LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ending May 8, 1952.. 
Week Previets ..cccccccses 
Same week year ago....... 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week ending May 3, 1952.. 
CATTLE: 
Week previous ............ 
Same week year ago. 


CALVES: 
Week ending May 3, 1952.. 
Week previous ............ 
Same week year ago....... 

HOGS 
Week ending May 3, 
Week previous . 
Same week year 


1952.. 
ago. : soso 
SHEEP: 

Week ending May 3, 
Week previous . _ 
Same week year ago.. 


1952 


8,879 
10,861 
22,335 

): 
498,850 
590,037 


807,704 


30,916 


6,891 
8,340 


7,199 
7,081 
8,685 


0,519 
50,291 
45,590 


41,281 
40,590 
38,895 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 


VEAL: 

Week ending May 3, 
Week previous ....... 
Same week year ago. 


1952.. 


HOGS 

Week ending May 3, 1952 
Week previous > 
Same week year agv.. 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ending May 3, 1952 
Week previous ........ 
Same week year ago 


5,135 
6,104 
6,508 


uoe 


110 
126 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at 32 centers during the week 
was reported by the U. S. Department of 


follows: 


| 
17.25@18.10 | NORTH ATLANTIC 


New York, Newark, Jersey City 


Baltimore, Philadelphia 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Chicago Area 
St. Paul-Wise. Group* 
St. Louis Area* 
Sioux City 
Omaha 





SOUTHEAST 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST® 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® 
PACIFICt , 

Grams CeGes ..ccccccsce 


Total previous week 
Total same week 1951 





| ‘Ineludes St. 


| Green Bay, Wisc. 


}and St. Louis, Mo. 
| City, Marshalltown, 
Austin, Minn. 


Paul, So. St. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis 


Paul, Newport, 
2Includes St. 


Lake, 





Cattle Calves Hogs 
7,6) 7,19 50,519 
4,884 1,208 29,979 
8,885 1,743 65,887 

20,638 5,240 82,508 
23,231 27,213 117,885 
7,768 3,991 79,738 
10,222 3 
22,362 452 
9,772 1,404 
16,659 3,012 
4,087 1,204 21,214 
16,085 2,188 75,429 
10,182 513 15,213 
17,406 34,702 
179,815 879,767 








170,298 61,536 
178,681 64,802 


891,194 
847,255 


Minn., and Madison, Mi 


Louis National Stockyards, EB. St. L« 
%Includes Cedar Rapids, 
Ottumwa, Storm 
4Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, 


Des Moines, 


Waterloo, Iowa, and 


Fort Dodge, 
Albert Lea, 


ending May 3 
Agriculture as 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
41,281 
744 


3,002 


12,723 


18,279 


9,806 


27 003 
183,552 





lwaukee, 
ynis, Ill., 
Mason 


| Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes So. St. Jo- 
| seph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., Fort Worth, Texas. *In- 
| cludes Denver, Colorado, Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Includes Los 


| Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


| 
| 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at seven southern packing plants 


located at Albany, 


Columbus, 


Moultrie, Thomasvil 


le and 


| Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida, 


| during the week ended May 2 


| 
Week ending May 2 
Week previous 


Corresponding week last year 


Cattle Calves 
1,627 522 
2,100 530 
sbadds oes 1,242 393 





Hogs 
8,301 

10,473 
8,145 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





MANAGER: Packinghouse executive thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of packinghouse opera- 
tions and management, backed by an outstanding 
record of achievement, seeks connection as man- 
ager of medium or small plant where efficient, in- 
telligent management is needed. Consider salary 
or profit sharing arrangement. Available on short 
notice. W-204, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





OFFICE MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT: 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all phases of meat and pork packing. 
Top flight personable executive, heavy responsibil- 
ity. Seeking permanent connection. Will relocate. 
W-205, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y 





AVAILABLE JUNE Ist: Sales representative with 
over 20 years’ experience in metropolitan New 
York market, selling beef, lamb, veal and pork 
products. Interested in making connection with 
independent packer seeking New York outlet. 
W-210, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT: Killing department, in small 
or medium size plant. 12 years’ experience in- 


cludes beef, pork, veal and lamb killing, cutting 
and boning. Excellent references. W-211, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., 


Chicago 10, Ll. 





ASST. SALES MANAGER: Available immediately. 
Formerly associated major packer. Executive abil- 
ity, aggressive, experienced. Age 33. Proven rec- 


ord. Acquainted key accounts midwest, eastern 
markets. W-212, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, IL. 





QUALIFIED PORK SUPERINTENDENT: Capable 
of taking charge of all pork operations. 25 years’ 
experience, A-1 references. Big four trained. 
W-206, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT: Desires position with small 
or medium plant, 23 years’ experience, available 
on short notice. W-213, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGEMENT-SALES: Qualified sales leader, ex- 
perienced both plant and field work. Age 37. 
W-214, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Experienced. Desires posi- 
tion. Prefer north-west. W-215, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED Assistant Sales Manager with some ad- 
vertising ability for promotion and sales of grocery 
shelf items and self-service packages such as dog 
biscuits, canned dog food, one-pound U.S. In- 
spected horse meat and gravy; also chopped and 
cooked meat; one-pound frozen horse meat pack- 
ages. Sales over 25,000,000 pounds annually. We 
have sales in practically every store in the United 
States. Wonderful opportunity for advancement. 
Kindly state experience, age, salary expected, etc. 
Answers confidential. Address B. Hill, Hill Pack- 
ing Company, Post Box 148, Topeka, Kansas. 











BREF KILLING floor foreman. 
Ohio. Progressive company. Eight to nine hun- 
dred cattle per week. This is a permanent posi- 
tion for the proper man, please do not apply unless 
you are interested in a permanent position. Must 
have the ability to handle men properly and know 
all operations of killing floor, hide basement and 
rendering department. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Address application to W-216, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., 
Chicago 10, Il. 


Located northern 








SUPERINTENDENT WANTED: For a medium 
sized packing plant, who is thoroughly qualified 
and experienced in the following departments: 
Slaughtering, cutting, sausage manufacturing, 
curing, edible and inedible rendering, casings and 
mechanical maintenance. Write P.O. Box 630, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





SUPERVISOR: Edible and inedible rendering de- 
partment for large eastern slaughterer and packer. 
Must have complete knowledge all types of render- 
ing, handling personnel and figuring yields. Box 
W-209, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 





WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: For well es- 
tablished business. Capable of responsibility. Re- 
ply in detail giving background and references. 
W-198, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill 
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WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: 
duction man, and top sausage 
opportunity for right man. Medium size plant in 
New England. W-219, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISLONER, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Capable pro- 
maker. A great 





FOREMAN: For hog killing and cutting, beef kill- 
ing and boning departments. Medium size plant. 
Address P.O. Box 630, Wheeling, W. Va. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Second man, stuffer and 
smokehouse experience required, Contact GREEN- 
LEY PKG. Co., Sioux Falls, 8.D 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
USED EQUIPMENT 


PRICED TO SELL 





Meat Grinders—2, 3 & 20 H.P. 
Silent Cutters—100, 250 & 600 cap. 
Mixers—200 & 10003 cap. 
2 Sausage Stuffers—200% cap. 
Air Compressors—Automatic, % and 1% H.P. 
Meat & Bone Saws—4 popular brands. 
Bacon Slicing Machines—U.8S. & Trunz. 
Bake Oven—120 loaf cap., gas 7 elec, 
Beef Stripping Machine—7% H. 
Ham Molds—Sta. st., 10/12, ia/iat cap. 
Loaf Molds—6$ sta. st. & alum. 
Sausage Cages—Ham & Bacon Trees. 
Sausage Meat Trucks. 
80 gal. Kettle—Jacketed sta. st. 
Bacon Hooks—Sta. st. & galv. 
Smoke Sticks—42” sta. st. 
Trolleys, Tree Hooks & Tracking. 
Crackling Press—Steel, hand power. 
Steam Pump—Union, 6x7x10. 
Tinned Cans—40,000 with lids 24%4”x2%”. 
Scrapple Filler, 22 to 10% cap. 
Ethmoid & Tooth Remover. 
Wire Minced Ham Molds. 
Hoist—Budget Elec., 2 Ton—3 Phase. 
Rotary Meat Cutter—7% H.P., 3 Phase 
Barrel Washer—Globe—New. 
Many Other Items 
CHAS. ABRAMS 
Walnut 2-2218 


N. 2nd St. Philadelphia, Penna. 





00—$ntuee Expellers, all sizes. 
Boss Ms hw Curb Press and Pum 
. Co. 5’ x 16’ Cooker-Aeiter 
1. Seamless Kettles. 


ga 
$8A Dewaterer, motor driven. 
er, 24” dia. drum 
We also have a large stock of 8/8, Aluminum and 
Copper Kettles, Storage Tanks, Filter Presses, 
Grinders, Silent Cutters, Rtuffers, ete 


Only a partial lieting. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INO. 
14 Park Row BA 17-0800 New York 88, N.Y. 





HICKORY 
SAWDUST 
From trees raised on soils rich in humus, minerals, 
for pungent smoke. Hickory sawdust blend with 
bay seasoning for supreme smoke flavor! Barbecue 
wood, hickory—bay. High quality, low cost. Write 
for circular. 
DELTA SUPPLY CO. 


- ANDERSON EXPELLERS . 
All models. Rebuilt. guaranteed. or AS IS. 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: ANDERSON Duo Expeller, 500 ton curb 
press, 5x12 cooker, and 8x6 lard roll. EW-38. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


BELZONI, MISS. 














WET TANKAGE DRYER or dry cooker for ren- 
dering plant. 4 x 7 or 4 x 8 capable of drying 
1500 Ibs. at 50 Ib. pressure. Wire or phone Miller 
or Lecht, Pawtucket, R.I., 3-3330, Residence Gas- 
by 1-0194. Concord Dressed Beef and Veal Co 





PLANT FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: Boning room with conveyor for meat 
and bones, space, storage space, railroad 
siding. U. 's. government inspection. FR-78, THE 
NATIONAL 5, eepaomaee 18 Bast 4ist 8t., 
New York 17, N. 


PLANT WANTED 


WILL BUY: All around retail meat man will buy 
whole or part interest in small sausage manufac- 
turing plant, or WHAT HAVE YOU? West of 
Chicago only. W-187, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Ohicago 10, Il. 

















PLANTS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
U.S. GOV'T INSPECTED 
BEEF PACKING PLANT 


Most attractive 
lished modern, 





opportunity to acquire well esta 
fully equipped plant—in profitabjp 
operation—direct livestock immediate gy. 
rounding area partially equipped for hog Killing 
operation—location affords easy access to Chicago 
and Detroit Markets 
food markets 


from 


as well as surrounding yagt 
for full information phone or Write 
1ST REALTY CO. 
39 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CENTRAL 6-5151 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 
MODERN PACKING AND PROCESSING PLANT 
An opportunity to purchase a going concern with 
tax carry-back 
Property consists of several buildings covering 
an entire city block, including valuable rentgj 
property. Is located in large mid-west metropoli- 
tan city close to large stockyards. 

Daily capacity, 500 hogs, 100 cattle. Complete 
with curing cellars, sausage kitchen, smokehouses, 
coolers, boilers, engine room and delivery equip. 
ment. 

FS-184, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron 8t. Chicago 10, Il. 


—. 





FOR SALE: Up-to-date meat provision and poultry 
plant in northeast New York. All kinds of mod. 
ern machinery, overhead tracks, two large coolers, 
boning room, big freezer. Capacity 30,000 pounds 
sausage per week. Two story building and one 
acre land included. Centrally located in low tax 
small town, with large cities and resorts sur. 
rounding. Cattle auction sales weekly, in same 
town. Railroad siding. Ideal for distribution point. 


FS-163, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
18 EB. 4lst St. New York 17, N.Y, 





MEAT AND LOCKER PLANT 
CHOICE SOUTH-WEST LOCATION 
Located in city over 300,000 population. We buy 
hogs and cattle on foot and sell direct to con- 
sumers at retail prices. Excellent volume, all 
sales cash. Plenty killing quota if needed. Over 
1,000 lockers and all rented. Business established 
over 10 years. All machinery and equipment in 
excellent shape. Plant will net $1,500 to $2,000 


Opport rtunity unlimited. 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


THE 
15 W. Huron &t., 





CALIFORNIA PACKING AND FEEDING PLANT 
U.S. inspected packing plant. Capacity 60 cattle, 
100 hogs. Strictly modern. Completely equipped 
including 6 cattle and delivery trucks. Feed yards 
with artesian water for 600 head cattle. 400 A. 
farm on live stream. 4 houses, 5 large barns. All 
for $275,000.00—Terms if desired. 


Vv. C. Bryant, Redding, California 





MODERN HORSE MEAT PACKING PLANT 
Complete with canning department and rendering 
division equipped with two latest model dry ren- 
dering cookers and a hydraulic press—two large 
outside grease storage tanks—two boilers—and 
seven trucks—plant operating—located within 50 
miles from Chicago—can be inspected daily—tfull 
particulars on request. 

FS-186, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 W. Huron 8t. Chicago 10, Il. 





SMALL COMPLETE MODERN PLANT 
Capacity 60 cattle, 250 hogs, 15,000 Ibs. sausage 
weekly. Terms to right party. IDAHO PACKING 
CO., Twin Falls, Idaho. 


MEAT PACKING 
= to Omaha 





business, 
stockyards. 
price $4,500. Write FS-202, THE NATIONAL 
PROV ISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 
Selling Agent « Order Buyer 
Broker ¢ Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 
SAMI S. SUENDSEN 


407 $0. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, fL 


very low expenses, 
50 head capacity, 
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| BARLIANT’S 


‘igi WEEKLY SPECIALS! 





7“74. ~ We list below some of our current 
offerings for sale of fy ye and 
pric = quoted FOB ok hi: = 
at prices 3 s . 
for Our Bulletins—! 8 shipping point 


Sausage & Smokehouse Equipment 


4676-SEWERAGE SCREEN: North........... $ 500.00 








4g? -SMOKEMAKERS: (2) Lipton $10 ...ea. 500.00 
473—-HAM MOLD WASHER: Adelman....... 125.00 
4799—HAM PUMP: Griffith, with table, motor | 
pe Tree eee 165.00 
40-CUBE STEAK MACHINES: (2) Ten- 
py. Meee REE Ree eee ea. 95.00 
4681—LOAF FILLER: Globe Perfection $544... 65.00 
4483—ROTARY CUTTER: for Meat, 5 knives, 
2%” centers, 7% HP. motor ....... : 300.00 
“¢—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 243-B, with 
SE, GOED stoccccccseSiceccccscccess 750.00 
-aeet CUTTER: Boss, 1008 cap., 7% 
SL Cod anna shomtabachuartieietbiek 335.00 
a> = Randall, 200% reseed late 
coccccce WUESO 
ee 3E STU FF ER: Randall, “4002 cap. 675.00 
4660—SAUS ? STUFFER: (2) Buffalo, 500¢ 
cap., stainless lined ..... -+++-@a. 1250.00 
462—MIXER: Buffalo 2%, 20008 cap ‘air op- 
erated air cyl. for tilting hopper, cover, 
silent chain drive, 25 HP. motor ........ 1850.00 
4649 7 MOLDS: (82) 
—~Aluminum, Adelman Ham , _ type 
P-1-8-E, cap. 12%, size 114%” 6%” x J 
ee cececcceeeseccssesscasesseceooetes 4.50 


7—Aluminum Adelman Ham Boiler, type 
F-I-E, cap 138, size 5%” x 6%” x 
BNF cc ccccccccccccesccncccccesscces ea 4.50 


4183—STUFFER: Pneumatic Loaf ‘ 250.00 
4#210—-SAUSAGE STICK WASHER: motor driv- 
en with motor and speed reducer. Handle 
sticks up to 48” long ........20.--0eee00- 385.00 
aly ay CUTTER: Buffalo $70-B, center 
dump, 8003 cap., less motor ............. 2500.00 
4083—BAKE OVEN: Advance, 96 loaf cap., com- 
plete, late style, excellent condition ..... 1000.00 
4665—MIXER: Buffalo $3, 7002 cap., complete 
with 7% HP. good condition ............ 725.00 
4644—SCALE: Percentage Pumping, Toledo, 
model 0867 X, cap. 508, percentage 4.207,. 200.00 
4942—GRINDER: Enterprise, 7% HP. 1 plate, 
3 knives, excellent condition ............. 450.00 
Miscellaneous 
474—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: Howe . $1650.00 
4#75—AIR CONDITIONING UNIT: Ameri- 
Therm, complete with valves, motor, etc 
excellent condition ...........eseeeeeees 1000.00 
466—ICE MAKING UNIT: Belt-Ice, 1% ton 
cap. complete with a new 3 ton Brunner 
Freon Compressor, makes 20 degree ice... 1650.00 
482—BOOKKEEPING MACHINE: Burroughs, 
ser. SA-878485, excellent cond. cost new 
SEED 69: 6.400.660600040% 2050 cccsdeesene 1500.00 
4#87—CURING BOXES: (16) with covers, gal 
EL. cccvgeuse cov eeckoeaev onset eee 17.50 
488—SMOKE STICK TRUCKS: (50) Globe, 
4 stations for 42” sticks, iron wheels and 
swivels, 32x70” overall height. 13” be- 
tween stations .........seeseeeeeeeuee ea 50.00 
4664—-KETTLES: (3) Jacketed, 100 gal. cap. 
36” dia. x 30” deep, stainless steel, clad 
3” dia. bottom outlet, pipe legs, 40% pres- 
sure, 3 brackets welded to top for re 
fmg OGtAtOTS 2... ccrccccccccccccccers . 195.00 
4180—STENCIL CUTTER MACHINE ........ 25.00 


4689—BOXES: Wire Bound wood (NEW): 
16%x165%x20% ..-. (353) per 100 42.25 
20x15x6% Jy d nite is Rea "(1500) per 100 38.70 
13x13x6 (258 f: OE) wccvce (6740) per 100 30.75 
24x18x10 (100$ omahed meat) 
pugescedconpoccciseseveses (2214) per 100 
18x12x12 (50%) .. . (1922) per 100 
24x10x9 (50%) .. (1140) per 100 = 41.45 

ww -~ REMOVE ‘Connor, similar 








-O’Connor derinding machine ...... 375.00 
hes0— BACK _ SKINNER: Automatic, Boss 
= h 2 HP. geared head Master mo- 
cr 60 cyl. 220/440 volts ......... 350.00 
43—-FLESHING MACHINE: type ‘H.S.F.” 
Oulson Co. complete with controls ...... 3200.00 
4629—BOILER: Eclipse, 7% HP. 185% pres- 
sure, Xo ogy with tank, condensate pump, 
fr burner. controls, gauges, >. oneness 75.00 
4591—BELLY ROLLER: Anco 350, ‘rolls 20” 
x 22” long, requires 3° HP. 1200 
ester, WeSS MOLT ... ccc cccecccceces 650.00 
41 TROLLEY 
(370)  —— short hook type, black * 
frame, galv. hooks ...........-- ea 95 
(508) Forequarter, long hook type, black 
frame, galv. hooks .............- ea. 1.05 


DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


CLiffside 4-6900 


BARLIANT & CO. 


¢New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
+ Liquidators and Appraisers 
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EXACT WEIGHT 


Seales in e open 2Oday’s Handling and 
sliced bi ion . 
handing either hand Packaging Problems... 


or machine wrapping. 
John J. Felin pork The planning stage is the place to cope 


packing plant, 


delphia, Penna. 


Phila- 
with labor shortage and cost control 


this year. How? By skillful use of equip- 
ment to cut manpower . . . improve quality 

. . cut processing and handling time. Face 
the fact of general labor shortage for 1952- 
53. Equipment must substitute and since 
good scales are a vital link in controlling 
quality, recovering product, insuring uni- 
formity and cutting costs incorporate them 
in your plans now. Strive for as many labor- 
less applications as possible. You can ad 
this with EXACT WEIGHT “Selectrol,” 
fully automatic application for volume high 
speed checkweighing. A wide range of EX- 
ACT WEIGHT models are available for 
semi-automatic handling. If manual opera- 
tions are necessary use modern labor saving 
devices with these famous weighing units. 
Remember wherever there’s industry there’s 
EXACT WEIGHT Seales. You will save 
time and money by including them in your 
plans. Write for details. 


EXACT WEIGHT 
Scale Model No. 253 
—Designed and built 
exclusively for bacon 
packaging. Fully cor- 
rosion treated with 
stainless steel platter. 
Capacity to one Ib. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALES 
dat teins 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


915 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St., W Toronto 18, Canada 
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FOR... YEARS... 


OUR 
CONSTANT 
OBJECTIVE... 





These 50 years of continuous 
and exhaustive study, experimentation 
and designing have brought 
The Allbright-Nell Co. the enviable 
confidence of ANCO customers. 


To foresee and fulfill the most 
exacting needs of the Meat 
Packing Industry will continue to be 
our constant objective. 


m THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO S,!ILLINOIS 
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: usaGe DISPLAYS better. Sus lor 
ett S sevecred NATURAL caine 


eeeseeeeeeeeeaeeee te 
With sausage it’s how your product looks to Mrs. Consumer that 

counts. It’s the “eye-appeal”’ that clinches the sale. 

Natural casings, in addition to adding inviting appearance to your 
product, help protect its flavor . . . help keep it tender and juicy longer. 7 
And Swift’s Natural Casings offer you the extra advantage of assured * 
perfection. 

These selected casings are minutely inspected to eliminate flaws. 
They’re precision-measured to insure uniformity of size, length and 
strength. They give you the greatest yield of finished prodwtct for your 
casing dollar. : 

Place a sample order today with your Swift salesman or contact 
your nearest Swift Branch Office. Try Swift’s Natural Casings in your 
operation and see the difference. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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SWIFT'S SEWED PORK BUNGS— 

Uniform, superior quality casings 
for Braunschweiger, Liver Sausage 
and Dry Sausage. As with all other 
Swift Selected Natural Casings, each 
one is minutely inspected and care- 
fully graded. 


SWIFT'S BEEF BUNG CAPS— 

Closely fatted to improve finished 
appearance. Swift processes them as 
quickly as possible for freshness and 
perfect color. For Cooked Salami, 
Bologna, Veal Sausage, Capicolli, 
Minced Specialty, etc. 


SWIFT'S BEEF ROUNDS— Economi- 

cal casings of fine quality. Proc- 
essed and calibrated to bring you 
faster stuffing and uniform results. 
For your best grades of Ring Bologna, 
Kielbasa, Liver Sausage, etc. 


SWIFT'S PORK CASINGS—Ideal for 
large Frankfurts, Polish Sausage, 
Peperoni and Smoked Country Sau- 
sage because they permit maximum, 
even smoke penetration throughout. 
Dependable, uniform quality—always! 


5 SWIFT'S BEEF BLADDERS—Perfect ? 
every way for perfect sausage op 

ations. Processed, selected and g 

to give your product that quality los 

For Minced Specialties and Luncheoiis 

Meats—round, flat and square styles. 


There’s a Swift Selected Natural Casing to meet your every requirement. 
Order a trial shipment from your Swift salesman, today! 











